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STRAY THOUGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA.! 
By a Rerurnep Sourn Arrican. 
(Continued from the April Number.) 


THERE is yet one point to be noticed in the early condition of the 
Boer before we pass to his later history. 

The forefathers of the Boer were slave-holders. 

When the first white man arrived in South Africa it was inhabited 
by three distinct native peoples. 

From the shores of Table Bay to the Orange River on the north, 
and from the Atlantic to the Maluti Mountains, over thousands of 
miles, were scattered two of these races, quite unlike and yet more 
nearly related to each other than to any other branch of the human 
family. The most important in number and the most widely spread 
of these people were the Hottentots, a small wiry folk, with yellow 
faces, black wool in little hard knobs on the head, protruding jaws, 
low foreheads, and small eyes. ‘They were split up into endless tribe- 
lets, dispersed over all the western and central portions of South 
Africa. More or less loosely organized under chieftains, the same 
tribes inhabited permanently the same tracts of country ; though they 
moved from point to point to find pasturage for their cattle in the dry 
and wet seasons, as the Boer did later. Their condition of civilisation 
was not high compared with that of many other African peoples ; 
they had large flocks and herds on whose flesh and milk they lived, 
but they had little agriculture. Their round houses, made of slight 
wooden frames, with mats fastened over them, could at any moment 
be taken up and removed; and the little clothing they wore was of 
skins. But they were a versatile, excitable, lively, little folk, as their 
few remaining descendants are to-day ; rather gentle than fierce, and 
very emotional; and loving dancing and song. They could fight if 
compelled, but preferred peace. ‘Later they were found to make good 

(1) Both this and the preceding article (April) are copyright, 1896, by Olive Schreiner 
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fighters under European leaders, but they could not lead or organize 
themselves. Their senses were preternaturally keen, their perceptions 
quick, but they were incapable of bearing a long-continued intellectual 
or emotional strain. They are the eternal children of the human race. 
Their language, peculiar for the vast number of klicks it contained, 
formed by striking the tongue in different ways against the palate 
and teeth, was yet a fairly well organized form of speech, capable of 
expressing tolerably complex conceptions. It was certain of these 
Hottentot tribes under their native chiefs, whom the first white 
settlers found inhabiting the shores of Table Bay and the slopes of 
the mountains; and it was these folk with whom they traded, and 
whom they ultimately fought and drove away. 

Scattered among these Hottentot tribes throughout the whole 
western half of South Africa, was found another and yet much more 
interesting human variety, the astonishing little people known as the 
South African Bushmen. Akin in race and speech to the dwarf races 
found in Central Africa, they are lighter in colour, being a dirty 
yellow, perhaps owing to the cooler climate of the south, which they 
have probably inhabited for countless ages, and in which they may 
have originally developed. So small in size are they that an adult 
Bushman is not larger than an ordinary European child of eleven ; 
they have tiny wizened faces, the wool on their heads growing in little 
halls, with naked spaces between. The sex organs of the female differ 
materially in structure from those of any other human female ; while 
round the skull is a curious indented line forming what is called by 
the Boers a double head; and their ears, as looked at from the back, 
seem to grow out on small pedestals. These people seem to resemble, 
not so much a race of children as a race caught in the very act of 
evolving into human form. Their language, full of klicks, while 
nearer to the Hottentot than to any other, is yet as remote from it as 
Sanscrit from French ; showing merely that there must have been at 
some distant period a common origin ; the language, like the person 
of the Bushman, seeming to represent a type from which the Hot- 
tentot may have developed in the course of countless ages, possibly by 
crossing with higher African races, such as the Bantu. 

These small people had no fixed social organization; wandering 
about in hordes or as solitary individuals, without any settled habita- 
tions, they slept at night under the rocks or in wild-dog holes, or they 
made themselves a curious little wall of loose bushes raised up on the 
side from which the wind blew, and strangely like an animal’s lair ; 
and this they left again when the morning broke. They had no 
flocks or herds and lived on the wild game, or when that failed them, 
ate snakes, scorpions, insects, or offal, or visited the flocks of the Hot- 
tentots. They wore no clothing of any kind, and their weapons were 
bows and arrows, the strings of the bows being made from the sinews 
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of wild animals, and the arrows tipped with sharpened bones or flint 
stones, poisoned with the juice of a bulb or dipped in the body of a 
poisonous caterpillar; and these formed their only property. They 
had no marriage ceremony, and no permanent sex relations, any man 
or woman cohabiting during pleasure; maternal feeling was at its 
lowest ebb, mothers readily forsaking their young or disposing of them 
for a trifle; and paternal feeling was naturally non-existent. Their lan- 
guage is said by those who have closely studied it to be so imperfect that 
the clear expression of even the very simplest ideas is difficult. They 
have no word for wife, for marriage, for nation; and their minds 
appear to be in the same simple condition as their language. The 
complex mental operations necessary for the maintenance of life under 
civilised conditions they have apparently no power of performing ; 
no member of the race has in any known instance been taught to read 
or write, nor to grasp religious conceptions clearly, though great 
efforts have been made to instruct them. 

At the same time they possess a curious imitative skill, and under 
shelving rocks and in caves all over South Africa their rude etchings 
and paintings of men and animals are found, animated by a crude 
life and vigour. Their powers of mimicry are enormous. We have 
known an old Bushman, living in a place where there were a dozen 
Europeans, who could by a few contortions of the face and figure 
represent each one, bringing out even their subtle peculiarities of 
appearance and of character, without uttering a word. When he 
had finished his performance he would generally burst into a wild 
dance of artistic joy, and ask for tobacco or brandy ! 

In no instance has a member of this people been truly civilised. 
When confined in European houses and compelled to wear European 
clothing, they contract consumption and die. By the early settlers and 
the Hottentots they were supposed to be absolutely incapable of feel- 
ing, and the Boers, and even the Kaffirs, still regard them as only 
half human, and probably descended from baboons.’ They will bear 
resentment for long years with the persistency of many wild animals, 
but have also a curiously strong sense of gratitude, and are not inca- 
pable of powerful affection of a dog-like kind. 

Some years ago we came into contact with a Bushboy, who had 
heen procured from his mother for a bottle of brandy, and who 
was carefully tended in the hope of civilising and rearing him. 
He, however, contracted consumption. On the day of his death, 
his mistress seeing what his state was, bade him lie down in the 
little box which was the only bed he could be induced to use. 
Half-an-hour after we discovered him in the yard cleaning the 
knives, with the struggle of death already in his face and the 
rattle in his throat. Asked why he had come, he shook his head 
and said he could not allow his mistress to have her dinner with 


(1) This is a view we have heard seriously expressod by som>. 
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an unpolished knife. We took him back to his box, and gave 
him a sugar-stick. He curled himself up; gave a look of un- 
utterable gratitude and affection to his mistress, gaye one suck at 
his sugar-stick, and died —like a small wild animal — but one 
capable of profound gratitude and affection. 

These people have now almost disappeared ; a few hordes in the 
North West, and solitary individuals hanging about the pale of 
civilisation, are all that is now left of them: but at the time of the 
arrival of the early settlers they formed a most important element 
in the population. 

Wholly distinct from both these peoples, and yet more widely 
divided from them in appearance and social institutions than from 
the Indo-European, is the third order of people whom the early 
settlers found in South Africa. 

They filled the whole of the eastern side along the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, and are still to be found there in undiminished 
or even increasing numbers. Divided into two great branches, 
and these again being split up into endless tribes, they yet all 
belong to the great Bantu family. Unlike the little Hottentot, 
and the yet smaller Bushman, the Bantu is tall and dark, some- 
times approaching in colour to the black of the Negro. Physically, 
he is finely proportioned and of unusual strength; his appearance 
suggesting a Negroid people with a cross of Arab blood; and his 
traditions, customs and certain words in his language, seeming to 
bear out this suggestion. Branches of this people are found as far 
north as Zanzibar. They differ from the West-coast Negro; and 
in place of his child-like abandon, they have a proud reserve, 
and an intensely self-conscious and reflective mental attitude. 
The language they speak is of a perfect construction, lending itself 
largely to figurative and poetical forms, yet capable of giving great 
precision to exact thought. 

The two great branches into which they are divided are about 
as distinct from one another as are the Celtic and Teutonic 
branches of our own Indo-European family; the language of one 
half being as intelligible to the other as French is to the German. 
When analyzed, the derivation of their speech from some common 
source is clear. Of the one branch, popularly known in the 
Colony as the “ Kaffir,’’ the Zulu and Matabele nations may 
perhaps be taken as the best examples at the present day. 

Of the other, or Chuana family, one of the best examples to be 
found is the Basutos or Ma Kateese nation; (so called from Ma 
Kateese, a warlike chieftainess who ninety years ago gathered a 
number of broken tribes under her rule and settled them among 

(1) Karrie: A loose term, derived from the Arabic, and sometimes employed to 


signify all dark-skinned Africans, but generally used in the Colony to designate this 
particular branch of the Bantu people. 
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the Maluti Mountains in what is now Basutoland); or another, in 
the Bamangwato under their noteworthy chieftain Kama; a man 
whose persistent endeavour at the present day to enable his people 
to grasp the incoming tide of civilisation and to rise on its waves 
instead of being submerged by them, is unique in the history of 
savage peoples: his endeavour to preserve his tribe from the evils 
of civilisation till they are strong enough to grasp its benefits, 
constituting one of the most interesting social experiments which 
is being carried on anywhere on the earth’s surface at the latter 
end of the nineteenth century. To this Chuana family belong also 
the Mashonas and other kindred tribes. 

Closely as these branches of the Bantu family resemble each 
other in the eyes of a stranger, one who has lived among them and 
studied them will tell a Chuana from a Kaflir with as much ease 
as a keen observer will tell an Italian from an Englishman. Their 
difference in intellectual tendencies and social customs is as great 
as in language and appearance. The Chuana is more devoted to 
agriculture, more skilled in handicrafts, having been a_ skilful 
smelter of iron and builder of dams and walls long before the first 
arrival of the white man. He builds his house square, has a great 
love of property ; is acquisitive and economical. He takes to modern 
civilisation with an ease that is astonishing, and his desire for learn- 
ing is intense. A white-headed Basuto man of seventy has been 
known to come with a cow and a calf, the most prized of his earthly 
possessions, offering to give them both if he could be taught to read, 
and has gone away in tears when told it was impossible—“ Ah ! it is 
because you do not wish me to be wise like the white man,” he 
murmurs. 

The Kaffir branch on the other hand differs from the Chuana 
in being more warlike; agriculture is left more entirely to the 
women. The Kaflir is more proud, more sensitive, more inclined to 
dominate and rule than the Chuana. He has in full development 
all the virtues of the military type, and but fewer of those of the 
industrial. He is absolutely without fear and faithful to his word 
when in his savage condition. The Chuana will fight in defence of 
his land or his beloved property; the Kaffir to maintain his own 
freedom and for the love of conquest. He prefers power to wealth, 
and independence to security. But when cultured he shows the 
same avidity for study as the Chuana.' 

At the time of the arrival of the white man all these Bantu peoples 
were organized; (as they still are to-day wherever unbroken by the 
white man’s power) into tribes, under chieftains to whom the whole 


(1) So considerable is the aptitude for abstract study displayed by the Bantu, that 
there are cases in which even Bantu females, preparing for the matriculation exami- 
nation,of the Cape University, are found not to be inferior to the average Europeans 
sharing"the same course of study. 
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people owed an absolute devotion, but who were largely aided in 
their deliberations by the older and leading men. They were in a 
state of civilisation apparently much higher than that of the Britons 
at the time of the Roman conquest, and more resembling that of the 
Saxons before the first introduction of Christianity. They had well- 
built round or square houses, kept sheep, goats and cattle ; their skin 
clothing and shields were often shaped with high art; and they had 
a complex agriculture, rich in grains and vegetables; they made 
serviceable and ornamental pottery, smelted iron, and their weapons 
and hoes were of marvellous workmanship, when the rude nature of 
their tools is considered. Their social feeling was, as it is at the 
present day when not destroyed by contact with Europeans, almost 
abnormally developed. The devotion of the tribe to its chief, and of 
the tribesmen to each other, and the intensity of their family feeling 
can hardly be understood by those who have not lived among them. 
When a chief or headsman is arraigned innocent men will often 
step in, blaming themselves to shield him. An interesting case of 
this kind occurred some years ago, when the headsman of a village 
being tried in a Colonial Court for a crime of which, by no possibility, 
could more than one man have been guilty; three of his men stood 
up, each declaring that he, and he alone, was the guilty person! 
The heaviest punishment that can be inflicted on a Bantu, is to 
sever him from his family and social surroundings; death has, when 
compared to this, small torture for him. 

Each Bantu tribe holds its land in ‘common; reapportioning it as 
the increase or diminution of its numbers may require. The doc- 
trine that land can become the private property of one, is a doctrine 
morally repugnant to the Bantu. The idea which to-day is begin- 
ning to haunt Europe, that, as. the one possible salve for our social 
wounds and diseases, it might be well if the land should become 
again the property of the nation at large, is no ideal to the Bantu, 
but a realistic actuality. He finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile his sense of justice with any other form of tenure. And it 
is only painfully and slowly (and perhaps never quite successfully !) 
that under the pressure of autocratic European rule, he is brought to 
allow, that absolute, individual property in land may be consistent 
with right. It may be remarked in passing that if it be desired to 
deal justly with the South African native, it is as necessary to grasp 
this mental attitude of his with regard to the possession of land, as 
in dealing with the Boer it is necessary never to forget his theocratic 
conception of his claim on South Africa. 

The laws and traditions of all Bantu races are very complex, and 
though orally transmitted from age to age, they are scrupulously 
observed. “It is our custom,” ends all argument with the Bantu. 
Their etiquette in ordinary social life, before they have come in 
contact with the lower phases of civilisation, seems often based on a 
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higher sense of honour than that which governs the ordinary relations. 
, of Europeans. When one Kaffir approaches two who are talking he 
frequently stands still at some distance from them, and then comes 
nearer. When asked why he does this he replies—‘ Lest they should 
not see me coming, and I should overhear what they say !” 

In the division of labour, women have the almost entire charge of 
agriculture and manufacture. House-building, pottery-making, the 
shaping of clothes and implements are left to them—and especially 
among the Kaffir branches, all agriculture is entirely in their hands. 
The men fight and hunt and make their weapons, and the young lads 
tend the cattle, leaving all other labour to the females. 

It was by these three orders of native people, that South Africa was 
inhabited, when the first white men settled here. And, as we have 
seen, it was especially with the little, lively, child-like yellow-faced 
Hottentots, inhabiting the Cape Peninsula, that the new-comers 
came in contact. The white men had apparently received orders 
from the East India Company to treat the natives well, in order that 
they might be induced to trade; and at first it would seem that 
good feeling existed between the friendly little Hottentots and the 
white new-comers. The Hottentots gladly sold their cattle to the 
Company for brandy, beads, or knives; and the Company made vast 
profits by the trade. 

Later, when the white men began to enclose the ground of the 
Peninsula, and ordered off the Hottentots with their cattle, the Hot- 
tentots (who in common with most African races, can easily under- 
stand the sharing of lands, but little, or not at all, their exclusive 
possession by individuals) resented this exclusion from the lands on 
which for countless ages their forefathers had fed their cattle and 
built their huts. 

There was much bitter feeling, and finally there was war. The 
little Hottentots were exterminated or driven back; and the white 
men settled down peacefully on the beautiful Cape Peninsula, and in 
the fruitful valleys beyond. 

Then it was that the white men began td, Jook about for slaves to 
till their ground and build their houses, as was the manner of seven- 
teenth-century colonists. But it was not among the native races of 
South Africa that they found what they were in search of. 

It is a curious little fact, and one which it may be forgiven to the 
South African, if he, having so little else in the past history of his. 
peoples to be proud of, gloats over, for a moment, that of all the races. 
q which, within the range of historic record, have inhabited South 

Africa, not one of them has lent itself readily and completely to the 
uses of slavery! Be it the effect of our climate, with its curious 
tendency to excite and exhilarate the nervous system, be it the reflex 
action of our scenery with its vast untamed features, breeding in us 
an intense consciousness of. individuality and a rebellion against alk 
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restrictions; or be it merely a coincidence, this remains certain, that 
Boer, Bantu, Bushman, Hottentot or Englishman—not one of us has 
been of the stuff of which serviceable slaves are made! This charac- 
teristic is the one bond that unites our otherwise discordant nationali- 
ties. We do not easily bow our wills at the dictation of another, 
nor are we readily shaped into mere beasts of burden. 

The little Bushman when we pressed him hard could creep away 
among his stones, and die; leaving nothing behind him but his little 
arrowheads beside the fountains and his bits of pictures on the rocks 
and stones, to show how he too was once on the path to become 
human. And our little Tottie could laugh and dodge and play at 
working, till he also has vanished, leaving only a few half-caste 
descendants, soon to fade away after him. And our Bantu, still with 
us in increasing numbers, sets his broad back persistently against 
compulsion to perform unremunerated labour, his strong social and 
tribal feeling making him hard to crush. In truth our early fellow 
countrymen were and are as little fitted to play the part of the dumb 
instruments of labour as the South African Boer or the South African 
Englishman of to-day. 

That little door, which nature always leaves ajar that the meanest 
of her creatures who will may go out by it, and escape—where the 
voice of the oppressor is heard no more—that little door we all of us 
know how to enter if need be; rather than lay aside the “I will” 
that makes the man. If we know nothing else, at least we all of us 
know how to die. 





It would have been as easy for the early Boers te catch and convert 
into beasts of draught our kudus and spring-bucks, who kick up our 
African dust into your face, and are off with the wind; as to turn 
into profitable beasts of burden our little, artistic Bushmen, or our 
dancing Hottentots; and our warlike Zulu Bantus from the East 
Coast would hardly have been more acceptable as domestic slaves 
than a leash of African lions. Then as now, when submissive slaves 
are desired in South Africa, they have to be imported: we do not 
originate them. 

The folk whom the early settlers procured as slaves, were mainly 
negroes from the Kast and West coasts of Central Africa; a people 
who, combined with a great deal of muscular power, and a charming 
gift of devotion to others, exhibit a weakness of will, and an absence 
of individuality, which in all ages has fitted them to inflict the evils 
of slavery on the more dominant races. With these were a few 
Madagascan and other Eastern folk, with more individuality, who, 
we are told, gave their owners much trouble. 

These captive people were brought in ships to South Africa, and 
on their arrival portioned out among the early settlers. It was by 
the hands of these folks that the walls of the old Dutch houses, whose 
thickness we still so much admire, were raised, and it was they who 
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planted the long lines of oak avenue and vineyard which still stretch 
mile after mile across our land. 

It is sometimes thrown into the teeth of the Boer, as an accusation 
which sets him on a completely lower platform than that on which 
his English fellow-citizen stands, that his fathers were slave-owners. 
That this should be so, is remarkable; not only when we reflect, that 
many of those ships which brought the first slaves to South Africé 
were often the property of Englishmen and manned and officered by 
English seamen ; but, when we further reflect, that if the houses and 
avenues of the Cape Peninsula are often the work of slaves, the yet 
fairer homes, and the easeful leisure of certain cultured English men 
and women at the present day, is the result of their fathers’ traffic in 
black flesh. And, it is yet more remarkable, that the fact of a slave- 
owning ancestry should ever be thrown in the face of the Boer, when 
we reflect that it is not forty years since the leading branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon people found no other means of removing the institution 
from among themselves, than by rending their national life well-nigh 
to fragments. 

Slavery is, in truth, a condition so common in the very early stages 
of social growth, and when it occurs in those stages, is generally so 
comparatively innoxious, that it may almost be regarded as a natural 
if not quite healthy concomitant of early social development. When 
the primitive master and his slave live in like huts, share like food, 
and are engaged in like occupations, slavery is slavery in nothing 
but name. It is exactly in proportion as a society has attained to a 
high intellectual and material development, that the institution 
exhibits its malignant features; causing an arrest of both moral and 
material progress in any highly cultured and civilised society in the 
midst of which it is found. 

Slavery may, perhaps, be best compared to the infantile disease of 
measles; a complaint which so commonly attacks the young of 
humanity in their infancy, and when gone through at that period 
leaves behind it so few fatal marks, that it may almost be considered 
a natural condition of infant life: it is only when it abnormally 
attacks the fully developed adult, that it becomes one of the most 
virulent and toxic of diseases, often permanently poisoning the con- 
stitution where it does not end in death. 

It certainly cannot be said of the African Boer that he continued 
to maintain this institution when he had reached a higher stage of 
development than that at which other European nations have forsaken 
it. Though in point of time he maintained it later than most, and 
only discontinued it under pressure from a section of another race ; 
yet, it cannot be asserted by any oné who has considered the matter, 
that it was more at variance with his intellectual and emotional stand- 
point, and therefore more immoral, that the African Boer should have 
kept slaves in South Africa sixty years ago, than that the Greek of 
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the time of Pericles, or the Roman of Cicero’s day, should have done 
so. And it certainly was less at discord with his intellectual and 
moral condition than with that of the highly cultured and enlightened 
Anglo-Saxons, who in America and Jamaica have continued to sup- 
port the institution within the memory of this generation. In truth, 
we must allow, that the full-fledged institution was less at discord 
with the moral and intellectual condition of the Boer, than are to-day, 
at variance with our own, those lineal descendants of slavery, the 
disabilities attaching to sex or class, which in our most civilised 
societies still exist. 

It is then not surprising, though much to be regretted, that two 
hundred years ago the Boer sought to become, and did become, a 
slave-holder. 

If it be asked, ** Was slavery, as carried out at the Cape, of a more 
or less vindictive nature than as carried on among other civilised 
nations? ”’: the reply can only be, that slavery among civilised folk is 
a disease so monotonous in its symptoms that whether we study its 
story as inlaid on the mud tablets of ruined Chaldean cities, or as 
described in. Greek or Roman literature, or view its image in such 
stone picture as that which Sennacherib, King of Assyria, caused to 
be made (and which to-day hangs on the walls of the British Museum 
for him who wills to see) ; or whether, on the other hand, we examine 
it as described in the nineteenth-century novel, or sit in the evening 
beside the old Boer grandmother, as, with her feet on her stove, she 
describes the remembrance of her far-off youth—the story is one, and 
its details monotonously unvarying. 

Old white men and women are still living in South Africa, who 
can remember how, in their early days, they saw men with guns 
out in the beautiful woods at Newlands, hunting runaway slaves. 
They can tell you what a mistress once did when a slave became 
pregnant by her master; and there are stories about hot ovens. Such 
stories as the story of Dirk, whose master seduced his wife, and Dirk 
bitterly resented it. ‘ And one day,” says the narrator, ‘we children 
saw Dirk taken across the yard to the wine house ; we heard he was 
to be flogged. For some days after we fancied we heard noises 
in the cellar. One night, in the moonlight, we heard something, and 
got up and looked out; and we saw something slipped across the yard 
by three men. We children dared say nothing, because my grand- 
father never let anyone remark about the slaves; but we were sure it 
was Dirk’s body!” There is nothing new in these stories; they are 
as old as the times of the Romans and Chaldeans, and older than the 
ruin of Nineveh which they preceded. They would be echoed by the 
walls of half the out-buildings still standing in Jamaica and Cuba, 
had they the power of speech. To pretend we have never heard them 
before is hypocrisy ; to be surprised at them is folly ; to imply that 
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they are peculiar to South Africa and the outcome of the abnormal 
structure of the Boer soul is a lie. 

Old black men and women are still living in South Africa, who 
remember how, as little children, they were playing on a beach in a 
hot land, where there were tall, straight trees, that do not grow in 
South Africa, and how white men came and took them away. They 
remember the names of some of their playmates; and the “ yellow 
food” that they used to eat, they say it does not grow here. If you 
look at their backs, from their necks to below their thighs they have 
white stripes which have been there for sixty or seventy years, and 
with which they will go to their graves. Neither in this is there 
anything peculiarly South African. 

No more were these people always submissive. Sometimes the human 
in them woke. Especially the Madagascar slaves got tired, and tried 
torun away. “They are a most evil-disposed people,” says an old 
writer, “and have always only one thought, and that is, to escape.” 
“'They fear nothing so that they may be free of their masters.” 

These people looked up at Table Mountain, and at our blue African 
sky, and our veld with its sage green bushes, all the world that for 
the rest of us has meant freedom, and which for them meant despair, 
and their one idea was to flee. They did not know the land across 
the mountains, but singly or in parties they were always running 
away. They were caught and brought back, and flogged or broke on 
the wheel, says the old Chronicle ; they hardly ever escaped. 

There are times to-day, riding across the plains in the direction of 
Hottentots Holland, when the vision of these creatures creeping across 
the veld in search of freedom comes suddenly to one; and a curious 
feeling rises. We are not in that band that rides booted and spurred 
across the plain, looking out to right and left and talking loud. We 
are in the little group cowering behind the milk bushes; we are look- 
ing out with furtive, bloodshot eyes, to see how the masters ride! 
We—we—are there ;—we are no more conscious of our identity with 
the dominant race! Over a million years of diverse evolution white 
man clasps dark again—and we are one, as we cower behind the 
bushes ; the black and white. 

But slavery in South Africa as elsewhere, did not always show its 
misshapen and deformed side; there were cases in which as men 
grew up they learnt to feel gently to the hands that had tended them 
in early infancy, and showed kindness; and kindness begat gratitude, 
and gratitude begat love—and the circle of human beatitude was com- 
plete. In certain rare instances the words master and slave, came, 
not to mean user and used but giver and lover, and human nature’ 
was justified in the lowest of her children. 

If it were, however, made absolutely compulsory on us to pass a 
relative judgment on slavery as it existed at the Cape or elsewhere 
among civilised nations; we should say that probably it was less 
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the Greeks and Romans, it existed among men of the same colour, 
and often of the same race and intellectual standing: but that, the 
Boer being, though not more gentle when roused, yet naturally of a 
somewhat more pacific nature than the Spaniard or Englishman, it is 
probable that slavery at the Cape was of a rather /ess than more 
ferocious nature than elsewhere, where an Arian people has enslaved 
a dark one. 

If a more minute and exact history of what slavery really was in 
South Africa be required, it will perhaps be found best recorded by each 
of us in our own hearts. If in those lowest moments which come, if 
rarely, to each human soul, when the primitive man wakes, and 
hatred and passion, aided by self-interest, fight for the mastery within 
us, if at these moments the most developed among us will turn our 
gaze inwards, and imagine that the object of our hatred or desire lies 
in our hand, unshielded from us by any fear of reprisals, unguarded 
from us by that mighty wall, which long ages of contact with our 
brethren has built up in the human heart round the rights of our 
equals—if we imagine that the wall reared by conscience does not in 
this case exist, hedging our fellows from us, that early training has 
convinced us that he lives for us, and that the primal law of his moral 
being is submission to our will—we shall then have a clearer picture 
of what slavery really was in South Africa and elsewhere than any 
pen can paint. We shall understand, as none can make us, why it is 
that humanity, as she creeps on her upward path, is slowly but surely 
withdrawing herself from all remnants of those institutions which are 
based on the conviction that it may be well for one man to dominate 
another for his own ends. 

The causes and evils of slavery are not to be studied in South Africa 
or America, but among the shadows within our own hearts! And 
this much-talked-of slavery in South Africa was but what you, and I, 
and the man over the way would have made it had we lived in South 
Africa two hundred years ago! 

Slavery in its legal form was extinguished at the Cape about the 
year 1834. The English Government, who had at that time taken 
over the Colony, purchased and liberated all the slaves at the cost of 
£1,247,000. Officially slavery passed away; but it left, as always, 
its indelible marks on the dominant race who had suffered from it. 
We shall deal later with its intellectual and emotional reaction on the 
Boer and South Africa. We have now only time to consider one of 
its large legacies. 

Slavery hequenthed to the Boer, and to South Africa through him 
mainly, its large Halfcaste population: a population which consti- 
tutes at once the most painful, the most complex, and—if any social 
problem were insoluble in the presence of human energy and sym- 


touched by humanizing and elevating conditions than where, as among 
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pathy, we might add—the most insoluble portion of our South African 
National Problem. 

The bulk of that Halfcaste population which to-day fills our Western 
towns and throngs upon our Western farms, and which is found 
scattered over the whole of South Africa, arose originally and mainly 
as the result of sexual intercourse between the Boer and his imported 
slaves; and also with such aboriginal Hottentots or Bushmen, as he 
obtained possession of.’ 

In the early records of the Colony we find that out of every four 
children born to slave mothers three were at one time the children of 
white men and masters. Only nineteen years ago there died in the 
Colony an old man who left behind him forty Halfcaste descendants 
—grandchildren and others—and whose standard saying in his early 
days is reported to have been: “ When I want a smart slave, then I 
beget him!” 

It may be remarked that no particular turpitude can be attributed 
to the action of the Boer in this matter. English, Dutch-Huguenot, 
or Spaniard, our Indo-European pride of race and our vaunted self- 
respect have always failed to save our breed where Arian males have 
become absolutely possessed of even the most loathsome or degraded 
females of non-Arian peoples. That our pride should have the 
strength to save our blood is a dream of the future, not a realisation 
of the past. 

As long as slavery continued at the Cape this mixture of Boer and 
black men went on. 

Into the absorbingly interesting question of Half-castism as looked 
at from the scientific standpoint, it is not possible for us now fully to 
enter. This one thing is certain, that to the question, “ What are 
the exact physiological, intellectual, and moral results which arise 
from the admixture of Arian with Negroid or other non-Arian 

1) There are a few Halfcastes now in South Africa, who are results of the union 
of Englishmen with the Boer Halfcastes, who are the result of slavery ; and, even a 
few who are the result of the union of Englishmen with the aboriginal natives. But 
the mass of Halfcastes were in existence seventy years ago when the English first began 
to people the country. It need hardly be said that the preponderance of Halfcastes 
who owe their origin to the Boer in no way indicates any superiority in the matter of 
sexual self-respect on the part of the English. There exists at the present day in our 
seaport towns, under the gis of the English flag, and legislated for by the English 
Government, a traffic between English soldiers and sailors, and the lowest class of 
Halfcaste women, more anti-social, and, if it be possible, more degrading than the 
relation between the ancient slave-holders and their female slaves. Yet, as the women 
concerned in this traffic belong very largely to that unhappy class, not one in fifty of 
whom is fruitful, and whose children, when such are born, generally die in infancy, 
there is no great effect produced on the population of the country ; the thousands of 
Halfcastes bon every year being mainly the result of unions between Halfcastes. It 
should be well borne in mind in dealing with this subject, that so rapid is the rate of 
human increase under even tolerably favourable conditions, that four Halfcastes burn 
two hundred years ago, might easily be the progenitors of at least two hundred half- 
castes at the present day, without any further admixture of European blood. 
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races ?”’ science has as yet no really definite answer to give. The 
whole question—one of the most vital and wide-reaching of those 
which lie before the human intellect for the solution in the ages to 
come—is yet one the very hem of whose skirt science has not begun 
to raise. 

To obtain any really exact knowledge on the subject it would be 
necessary to carry on extensive experiments; to obtain large numbers 
of individuals of pure Arian blood, of non-Arian blood, and of mixed 
blood, and placing them in exactly identical conditions (not merely 
materially, but morally and emotionally), to exclude from them the 
knowledge of any tradition or history which might modify their 
development. If this were done it would then be possible, if the 
numbers were large enough to exclude individual variations, to deter- 
mine exactly in how far the mixed creature was better, worse, different 
from, or like to either parent species. As, however, the human race 
is not likely to undertake such experiment during the next millennium, 
and as we have at present no such exact knowledge of the conditions 
which govern the laws of inheritance, as would enable us to deduce 
the nature of offspring from the study of the two parent forms [our 
knowledge even with regard to animals being purely empirical on 
this point]; we are obliged to fall back on cruder and less scientific 
methods. 

We are compelled, in the first place, to study the vulgar verdict, 
which rough, ungeneralised human experience has recorded, and to see 
in how far any other evidence we can obtain sustains or opposes 
it. The universality and unanimity of the popular verdict on the 
Halfcaste is remarkable. The Halfcaste, it is asserted in every country 
where he is known, whether it be in America, Asia, or Africa, and 
whether his ancestors be English and Negroid, Spanish and Indian, 
or Boer and Hottentot—the Halfcaste is by nature anti-social! It 
is always asserted that he possesses the vices of both parent races and . 
the virtues of neither; that he is born especially with a tendency to 
be a liar, cowardly, licentious, and without self-respect. ‘ You may 
eatch a jackal among the bushes but not a Halfcaste when he 
doubles,” says the Indian. ‘God made the white man, perhaps he 
made the black; but the devil made the Halfcaste,” says the South 
American. ‘ The devil sits behind the ears of a Half-and-half,” says 
the Boer woman. ‘* Who the white man is we know; and who we 
are we know,” says the black Bantu to his Halfcaste fellow-servant ; 
“but what are you? Half-monkey whom no one can believe!” ‘“ The 
Halfcaste as he creeps out of his mother’s womb is a born liar,”’ says 
the Colonial Englishman ; “ he is never a man.” 

This unanimity of verdict demands our attention. Like the old 
faith that the earth was stationary and the sun moved round her, it 
would not be universally received, were there not some specious 
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appearances in its favour. Mankind is easily duped, but not without 
an adequate show of reason. In South Africa, the truth of the asser- 
tion of the inherent depravity of Halfcastes seems borne out to the 
full by facts. Three-fourths of the prostitutes who fill our brothels 
and lock hospitals are “ coloured,” or Halfcaste ; only the remaining 
fourth are of pure breed.' In the smaller criminai cases tried in our 
Magistrates’ Courts, the “ coloured-man”’ figures out of all propor- 
tion to the pure-blooded Europeans, Bantus, or Malays. If you 
pass a gang of convicts clanking in their chains, you will find the 
number of tawny faces exceeds those pure white or black in a manner 
not warranted by their proportional numbers in the community. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt as to the appearance of strong 
anti-sociality on his part; the only debate which can arise in the 
mind being, as to whether this anti-sociality is inherent, and the direct 
result of the mixture of bloods, or is an accident, dependent on ex- 
ternal and changeable conditions. 

In early childhood we remember to have heard a sapient old lady 
remark that she had always noticed that orphan and adopted children 
as born were differently constituted from all others; you might take 
them from their birth and bring them up with your own: they never 
turn out the same! It has since often occurred to us, that the fallacy 
underlying the old lady’s induction, and patent even to the childish 
intelligence, might, in a more complex form, underlie the dictum with 
regard to the Halfcaste. As the old lady overlooked the fact that, 
while materially the position of the adopted child might resemble that 
of her own, emotionally, and therefore eventually morally, its’ train- 
ing was wholly unlike. That a child brought up in a home which it 
feels its own by right, and surrounded from infancy by the yearning 
affection born of parental instinct, has a moral training differing by 
at least three-fourths from that of a child who grows up always doubt- 
ful of its own standing, and looking out with fierce and bitter eyes 
into a world which has no welcome for it: so it appears to us that a 
Halfeaste, even in a state in which he is politically on the same foot- 
ing as his fellow-citizens, must find a something in his emotional 
relations with the world about him, which would account for his 
assuming a lower social attitude, without any necessity of appealing 
to a theory of inborn depravity. 

The social position of the South African Halfcaste has been pecu- 
liar. He has originated in almost all cases, not from the union of 
average individuals of the two races uniting under average conditions ; 
but as the result of a sexual union between the most helpless and 
enslaved females of the dark race and the most recklessly dominant 
males of the white. He has risen from a union not only devoid of 
the intellectual sympathy and kinship between man and woman which 


(1) Except perhaps in Johannesburg. 
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translates the relation of sex from the sphere of the crudely physical 
to that of the wsthetic and intellectual ; but, even that lower utilitarian 
element was wanting to this union, which exists wherever men and 
women of the same race, and moderately respecting each other, united 


permanently for the purpose of producing offspring and sharing the 
material burdens of life. The Halfcaste came into the world as the 
result of the most undifferentiated sex instinct. He saw the first 
light usually in the back room of the slaves’ compound, or in the hut 
across the yard, and entered a world in which there was no place 
prepared for him. To his father he was the broken wineglass left 
from last night’s feast; or as the remembrance of last year’s sin— 
a thing one would rather forget—or, at best he was a useful tool. 
To his master’s wife, if there were one, he was an object of loathing 
(of that curious loathing, known perhaps only to the Arian woman, 
who sees the blood that flows in her children’s veins, flow also beneath 
the dark skin of an alien race; unless, indeed, it be shared by the 
dark man, when he sees on his wife’s arm a child that is not of his 
colour !): his mother had often a black husband or lover of her own; 
and the Halfcaste crept about the back yard of its father’s house, and 
in and out of the slave cells, and as it grew, it learnt that it belonged 
neither wholly to the black group who ate their food in the kitchen 
doorway ; nor to the white, in the great dining-hall. When full con- | 
sciousness came to him, half he despised the black flesh about him, 

with the instinct of a white man’s son; and half, he hated with the 

passion of the black woman’s child, the folk in the large house. 

He belonged to neither—-the very breast he had sucked was not of 
the same colour as himself. But it was not even the fact that he 
was born into a society in which there was no appointed station for 
him, and no class with which he was wholly at one, that constituted 
the forefront of his wrong and suffering. 

The true key to the Halfcaste’s position lay in the past, as it still 
lies to-day, in the fact, that he is not at harmony within himself. THe 
alone of all living creatures despises his own blood. “I could bite 
my own arm,’ a low coloured girl once said in our presence, ‘ when I 
see how black it is. My father was a white man!” The Halfcaste 
alone of all created things is at war within his own individuality. 
The white man loves the white man incarnate in him, and the black 
man loves the black. We are each of us our own ideal. The black 
may envy the white his power or his knowledge, but he admires him- 
self most. ‘ You say the devil is black! but I picture him a white 
man with blue eyes and yellow hair,” said to usa Bantu once. “I 
have a great sorrow,” said an intelligent native preacher. ‘I know 
that the Lord Jesus Christ was a white man, yet I could not pray to 
him and love him as I do, if I did not picture him as black and with 
wool like myself.” 
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Of that divine contentment with his own inalienable personality which 
lies at the root of all the heroic and half the social virtues, the Half- 
caste can know little. If it were possible for him with red-hot pincers 
to draw out every ounce of flesh that was black man’s, and leave only 
the white, in most cases he would do it. That race which would 
accept him he despises; and the race he aspires to refuses him. 

So the first Halfcaste arose: a creature without a family, without 
a nationality, without a stable kind, with which it might feel itself 
allied, and whose ideals it might accept. 

As time has passed in South Africa, the slave has been set free, the 
Halfcaste has multiplied, and now forms a more or less distinct sec- 
tion of society, and so, to a certain extent, his position has improved 
on that of his first progenitor. He may now marry legally with one 
of his own more or less uncértain type; he may have his home; and 
his children are his own. If he have property enough he may vote 
in the Cape Colony though not in the Transvaal ;' and, though he is 
not allowed to sit on a jury, nor to be tried by his peers, the legal 
disabilities against him have largely vanished. Nevertheless socially 
his position remains much what it was. Without nationality, tradi- 
tions or racial ideals, his position is even to-day not analogous in 
South Africa with that of any folk of pure-bred race. Tor, even the 
Bantu, till we have utterly broken him under the wheels of our civili- 
sation, grows up with a solid social matrix about him, which inevit- 
ably results in a social training from which the Halfcaste is excluded. 
ven when severed from that tribal organization with which all his 
most heroic virtues are connected, and subjected under the feet of a 
dominant race which does not understand him, and which he does not 
understand, the position of the ordinary Colonial Bantu is not iden- 
tical with that of the Halfcaste. We may not ourselves much more 
esteem him, and his chances of cultivating social affections and vir- 
tues may seem small, as regards ourselves. But, let the despised 
Kaffir leave you and go home; once in his hut, surrounded by his 
wives, his children and his friends, he sits there a man among men. 
He is in a society which has its own stern social standards and ideals, 
by living up to which he may still become an object of admiration 
and respect to his fellows, and above all, to himself. His ideals and 
traditions may not be ours, but they form no less the basis of a valu- 
able discipline in social feeling. His tribe may be broken 
up, but he still feels himself an integral part of a great people, 
up to whose standard he is bound to live, and in whose eyes as in 


(1) In the Transvaal ‘‘ no coloured person can obtain burgh rights, the franchise, or 
hold landed property. Coloured persons are considered to be those whose father or 
mother belonged to any of the native races of Asia or Africa, up to and including the 
fourth generation.” ‘I‘hus a man possessing ,); of dark blood can never possess landed 
property or obtain the franchiso. 
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his own he is one of the goodliest and completest creatures on 
God’s earth. Until we have robbed him entirely of this sense of 
racial unity and of racial self-respect, lie is not morally on the same 
footing as the Halfcaste. 

If I go into my kitchen in the early morning on my farm, and find 
the Kaffir herd lighting his pipe at the kitchen fire while he waits for 
his rations—if anxious to find out his tribe I ask him whether he 
belongs to this or that tribe, naming the wrong one, he starts to his 
feet, his eyes flashing and his shoulders drawn back. * I am Tam- 
book oprecht!” he replies. (‘I am a pure-blooded Tambookie.”’) 
An ancient Greek or a modern Englishman, when proclaiming his 
unity with his nation, could not thrill with greater emotion, than this 
menial of my kitchen. And I know, that that fountain of social 
virtue, which on occasion may well out into a Marathon or a Thermo- 
pyle, is strong in him. ‘That beyond the narrow personal interests, 
for him as well as for me, there does exist a great human entity to 
which he is bound by the bonds of honour and love. 

The Englishman may swear to you on the word of an Englishman, 
and the Bantu on the word of the Bantu, but no Halfeaste ever yet 
swore on the honour of a Halfcaste. The whole world would break into 
a shriek of cackling laughter if he did—* The honour of a Halfeaste.” 

Neither is the condition of the Halfcaste woman analogous to that 
of the pure-blooded Bantu in our society. [We again ask no forgive- 
ness for the length of this digression on Halfcastism. It will be seen 
when we come to sum up, and combine the different portions of our 
South African problem, that no time spent in the consideration of this 
subject is wasted which tends to throw any light on it. There are 
certain questions in South Africa, on which no man is qualified to 
pass an opinion till he has studied as far as possible this matter, and 
made up his mind as to the direction in which action with regard to 
it is desirable.] However much the standard of sexual virtue among 
Bantus may differ from our own with regard to polygamy and other 
institutions, at least officially dirapproved among us, existing among 
them, there ¢s a standard, and it is often more closely adhered to than 
among ourselves. We have it on the most irrefragable evidence, that 
when, after war, a few years back, a regiment of English soldiers was 
stationed for many months in the heart of a subdued Bantu tribe, not 
only was the result of the contact between the soldiers and the native 
women nil as regarding illegitimate births, but it had been practically 
impossible for the soldiers to purchase women for purposes of degrada- 
tion throughout the whole time.? Even when diaggled under the 


(1) AppEp 1x 1896: Weare not referring to that which takes place when Englishmen, 
untrammelled by any public opinion or by British rule, are absolutely dominant over 
a crushed native race, as in the territories north of the Limpopo to-day. We shall deal 
with this, to an Englishman most sorrowful matter, at some future date. 
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feet of our savage civilisation in European seaport towns, the Bantu 
woman seldom shows the same inveterate tendency to gravitate 
towards sexual self-abandonment which the Halfcaste exhibits, pre- 
ferring, in a majority of instances, the healthier and more equal sex- 
relationships with men of their own race, to prostitution under the 
foot of the white man. 

It is impossible that the Halfcaste should possess that traditional 
standard and racial pride which tend to save the black woman from 
absolute degradation.’ She necessarily feels it small disgrace to bring 
her children into the world as her own ancestors were brought; and 
better to her often is the most degrading relationship, which binds 
her children closer to the race she covets, than the most honourable 
which binds them to the race she scorns. No ancestral code of honour 
rises up in her case, strengthening her self-respect. 

That almighty ‘* we,” the consciousness of which lies at the base of 
all organic virtue, and which in the perfect socialized man so extends 
that it inwraps, not only all human races, but even broadens itself 
out till it covers the creatures not yet human, on the good old earth :— 
this consciousness of unity with the life about it, in the Halfcaste, 
often of necessity narrows itself, till nothing is left but an awful, 
isolated * I.” 

We learn our first lesson in the consciousness vt lwnan solidarity,. 
and, therefore, in the true school of virtue, as we lie infants against 
our mother’s breast, white against white, black against black ; and, 
looking to the face above, know dimly we are not alone. It is I 
and thou—we. Our knowledge widens when we stand betwixt our 
father’s knees, and feel the great hands guarding us from harm—it is 
father, mother, and I. It increases in our contact with the brethren 
of our blood, who eat of the same bread with us; it spreads wider 
when in the sports and studies of youth we are linked with certain of 
our fellows, and our personal interests are absorbed into those of our 
comrades and company. It takes a vast stride when as adults, 
beyond the limits of kinship and personal contact, we recognise our 
union with that vast body of human beings who share our speech and 


(1) We must of course be understood to speak generally. There are to be found 
among the lowest class of our Halfcastes, women o! the most spotless sexual integrity 
and of irreproachable sexual pride. But one is undoubtedly justified in stating, that 
generally speaking the Halfcaste is less sexually self-respecting than the white woman ; 
or even than the black, till she has been totally severed from her own social surround- 
ings, and therefore practically reduced to much the same condition as the Halfcaste. In. 
her native state the Bantu woman is in many respects in a higher sexual position than 
large numbers of civilised females. Of the price paid for her she receives nothing, it 
passes to her family. She not only supports herself by her own labour, but is the 
mainstay of the society in which she exists, largely feeding and clothing it by her 
exertions. Her position is probably much farther from that of the female who lives 
idly and parasitically on socicty through the sale of her sex functions, than is that of 
most European women, married or single. 
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our historic past; and the final expansion takes place when, beyond 
the limits of the nation and even of the race, in the heart of the 
poet, the saint or the sage, the fully-developed human creature, that 
little “ we,”’ which for the infant meant only “mother, breast, and 
J,” and for the child, kindred ; and for the youth, comradeship; and 
for the adult, nation and race—so widens itself that it enfolds, not 
merely kindred or nation, but all sentient life, and the final goal of 
morality is reached. 

To the man who has attained this stage it would be as impossible 
to desire to inflict suffering on the feeblest creature beneath him, as 
to run a knife into the breast of his mother; he could as little wish 
to deal falsely with the feeblest alien folk, as to betray his own nation ; 
and the blow struck at the meanest human creature is struck through 
himself; this man’s consciousness is spread abroad like a god’s across 
all life, saying— It is mine.” Social action is for him no more the 
result of compulsion, but instinct. Altruism grafted into the old 
stock of egoism, draws its life from those very roots which once fed 
its opposite. He, and he only, is the organically, and therefore per- 
fectly socialized man.’ 

In this high school of the affections and therefore of morality, in 
which the last steps are attainable only because the first have been 
gone through, the Halfcaste has but very partially been allowed to 
graduate. Often without a family, always without a nation or a 
race, a more or less solitary nomad; his moral training has been 
only in that pseudo-school, where repression and fear but ill supply 
the place of the affections. 

The flotsam and jetsam thrown up on the shores of life as the result 
of contact between the lowest waves of conflicting races; loved by 
none, honoured by none, where was he to learn those lessons in social 
“ (1) Itis curious to note how in the most advanced races and classes, there are cases of 
singularly arrested moral development. That there are persons who within the circle 
marked out by blood kinship, will do all and more than all that social feeling can 
demand, who will even unduly sacrifice themselves and others at the altar of family 
feeling, yet, who beyond the limits of the family, remain absolute, moral barbarians ! 
Others, and a yet larger number, have their moral growth arrested at the outer limits 
of national life. Such men may be depended on for moral and socialized action (some- 
times of the very highest kind), where men of their own nation and especially their own 
class are concerned ; they would even be willing to sacrifice life itself for the mainten- 
ance of that idealised combination of these men, which forms the national entity, yet, 
beyond this circle there is absolute moral atrophy! They cannot be depended on for 
the slightest approach to social actions where persons and nations outside the 
charmed circle are concerned. They will vaunt themselves on actions directed towards 
those outside, which within their own circle they would regard as grossly criminal. It 
is undoubtable that future generations will regard the moral attitude of the large mass 
of the civilised men and women of to-day with more astonishment, than that with 
which we regard the primitive savage, who eats his father and mother when they are 
old, and brains his brother because he has shot a bird at which he himself was aiming, 


and who yet regards himself and is regarded by his fellow clansmen as a desirable 
person. 
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feeling from which alone are capable of blossoming the highest socia! 
virtues 

In those countries in which the wild elephant is found, it is well 
known that when, as frequently happens, an individual is expelled 
from the herd, and compelled to wander alone, his nature undergoes 
a change. Originally of the same character as the rest of the group, 
the mild and retiring nature of social elephant leaves him. He not 
only attacks man and beast without provocation, but in his spleen 
rends branches from the trees, and ploughs up the earth with his 
tusks. He is then known as the Rogue Elephant; and hated and 
feared by man and beast, if he does not in a few years die worn out 
with his own ill temper, he is killed by the creatures he attacks. 

The Halfcaste is our Rogue Elephant. Severed from our social 
herds, he does, and must, constitute an element of social danger. 

Reviewing, then, the popular verdict on the Halfcaste, it must be 
granted that there do exist in his external conditions causes move than 
adequate to account for his low development in social feeling; and 
this, apart entirely from any necessary, congenital, anti-social taint. 
The cowardice, inveracity, and absence of self-respect and self- 
restraint with which he is accredited, are exactly those qualities 
which ostracism, and lack of organic unity with the body social must 
tend to cultivate. Had he been begotten by Cherubim upon Sera- 
phim and born before the throne of God; and then transported to a 
slave compound, to grow up raceless, traditionless, and believing him- 
self contraband, we should in all probability have had the same 
anti-social creature we have to-day. That amongst the most despised 
class of our labouring Halfcastes we have all met individuals, not 
only of the highest integrity, but of rare moral beauty and of heroic 
and fully developed social feeling—does not impugn the theory of his 
unfortunate position. If you should sow human seed inside the door 
of hell, some of it would yet come up white lilies. 

We do not for one instant dogmatically assert that the mixture of 
blood in his veins may not have something to do with his mental and 
moral attitude. As we have before stated, at the end of the nineteenth 
century we are still too much in the dark as to the laws which govern 
inheritance to hazard dogmatic assertion. We are at present as little 
able to declare what will be the result of the mixture of two human 
creatures and how they will react upon each other in the offspring, as 
we are unable to assert what will result from the mixture of two un- 
analysed chemicals which we throw into the crucibles in our 
laboratories. 

There is, indeed, one, and it appears to us only one, scientific fact 
which seems in any way to lend support to the theory of inherited 
anti-sociality on the part of the Halfcaste. 

It has been ascertained by those who have profoundly studied the 
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matter, that where two varieties of the same domestic animal—such, 
for example, as the totally distinct varieties of the pigeon—which 
have for generations bred perfectly true, are crossed, that in certain 
cases the progeny resulting from this cross resembles not so much 
either of its parent forms, but reverts in colour, shape, and other charac- 
fcristics, to that original parent stock from which both varieties have 
descended. Thus, in the case of pigeons: if a white Fantail, which 
breeds very true, be crossed with a black Barb, a variety which also 
breeds very true, the offspring being always black; the mongrels re- 
sulting from this cross may be black, brown, or mottled; but they 
may also resemble neither father nor mother in any way, they may 
have the same brilliant blue colour, the black wing bar, the barred 
and white-edged tail feathers of the wild rock pigeon, from which the 
different domestic varieties of pigeon have originally descended. Why 
this crossing of different varieties which each breed perfectly true 
should produce these unstable creatures with a tending to revert to 
the primitive tvpe of the race, is not known; that it does so, is 
certain. 

[f, now, we apply the same law of inheritance to human creatures, 
and suppose that two wholly distinct human varieties cross, and take 
for example, the Zulu and the Englishman—both these varieties breed 
perfectly true, the Englishman always producing a white European 
and the Zulu a black Bantu; both races are characterized by the 
strongest social feeling, and both are remarkable for their bravery. 
Leaving this law of reversion out of consideration, the natural suppo- 
sition would then be that the offspring of such a cross, while in colour 
and other matters they represented a compromise between the two 
parent forms, would, as far as social feeling and courage are concerned, 
which are common to both parent varieties, be at least as well endowed 
in these qualities as either parent variety. But it might not be so. 
If this law of reversion holds with human creatures (and we have no 
reason to suppose that it does not do so); and, supposing that the 
original type from which in the remote past both Zulu and English- 
man have descended was of a lower type as regards social feeling and 
courage, than that to which both Englishman and Zulu have attained 
to in the process of ages of development: then their offspring might 
revert to that lower type; and the vulgar dictum, that the Halfcaste 
is more anti-social than either his parent forms would in this case 
be strictly and scientifically true." 


(1) Of course the same law of reversion might under certain conditions produce 
development and not retrogression. If, as is sometimes held (though we ourselves 
are very strongly of the opposite opinion), the Hottentots and Bushmen of South 
Africa are not human creatures caught in the very act of developing from lower forms, 
but are the result of degeneration from some higher type ; then the creature resulting 
from a cross between the two might revert to the higher type, and be of higher social 
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If it be objected that the crossing of races among Europeans 
causes not retrogression ; that the two most mixed races in Europe, 
the English and the French, show no more tendency to revert to a 
lower type than the less mixed nations, such as Scandinavians; and 
that further, when at the present day a cross is made between two 
Huropean branches, such as the Italians and English, or the French 
and the German, the offspring are of unusual virility and power, 
intellectually, morally, and physically: that further, those individuals 
on whom depends the progress pf the race, and who constitute its 
efflorescence—its men of genius—have in European countries, in a 
large majority of cases been of crossed European descent ;' and, 
finally, that we in South Africa have practical evidences of the 
energizing effect of European crosses in the remarkable vitality and 
intelligence of children who result from Dutch and English inter- 
marriages :"—we would reply that this in no way bears on the 
question. 

The inhabitants of Europe from the scientifie standpoint form only 
one variety, or rather a blend of closely allied varieties, so intermixed 
that no invariable characteristic divides one from another. 

Only those who look no deeper than the superficial demarcations of 
the present, and who are ignorant of the manner in which, in the cen- 
turies preceding and following the Christian era, our Arian forebears 
peopled Europe, for twelve hundred years wave after wave of Arian 
humanity sweeping across the land, now from the Danube to Spain, 
and then from Scandinavia to Italy or Greece, and again at other 
times back from Italy or Greece over North-East Europe, each dis- 
posing, now here and now there, its layer of Arian folk, till the great 
conglomerate European family was formed—only those who are igno- 
rant of the peopling of our continent can regard as other than com- 
paratively superficial scorings on a solid surface, those national lines, 


feeling and intellectual power than either. We have ourselves in only one instance 
met an individual who was a cross between the English and Kaffir races, though we 
know that several such exist in South Africa. This man was certainly merely a com- 
posite of the two races, without any tendency to reversion. He was the son of an 
English gentleman, his mother was a Kaftir woman who had not been draggled under 
the feet of civilisation. The man was proud, determined, resolute. Self-educated, he 
raised himself to a post of high trust under the English Government ; he combined the 
dash and courage of the Kaffir, with the pride and intelligence of the Englishman. 
He had the fault which is common to both his parent races, of being cruel and in- 
domitable when opposed ; but of the vices supposed to be inseparable from Halfcastism, 
servility, and insincerity, he had not a trace. He was aman anda gentleman. But, 
whether if such crosses were common such men would often arise, is quite another 
question. 

(1) This somewhat surprising result has been arrived at by Havelock Ellis in the 
course of his scientific studies on the nature and causes of genius. He has drawn up 
tables of exceeding interest showing the relations of genius tu race. 

(2) It is interesting to note that twoof America’s most celebrated literary men, Bret 
Harte and Walt Whitman, are both of mingled Dutch and English descent. 
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which conquest and political institutions, aided in the course of time by 
language and manners, have drawn across an essentially homogeneous 
mass. Itis no mere coincidence which makes the Italian girl of Lombardy 
often as fair-haired and fair-skinned as her Swedish sister : the same 
old Goth may have forefathered both! And the English brunette 
and her Spanish rival may have an even closer blood link than that 
which binds them to thefolk in their own street. While the so-called 
Teutonic peoples are so manifestly one folk, politically and superfi- 
cially severed, that, were a German, a Dutchman and an Englishman 
to trace back their parentage, they might easily find that a short twelve 
hundred years ago it centred in the same individual. On the extreme 
West of Europe, where the Portuguese may have his trace of non- 
Arian blood; and on the East where the Arian Russian has his 
strain of the Mongolian, real differences of race do occur ; but, 
taking Europe roughly and as a whole, not only do our existing 
national divisions not represent fundamental blood divisions, but they 
run transversely with such variations in bloodas do exist. The large 
blue-eyed Yorkshireman, who mates the small dark-eyed South of 
England lass, may easily be making a far more decided cross than had 
he married a large blue-eyed Dutch or Danish cousin from over the 
water ; the South German is notoriously more distinct in the shape of 
his skull and other fixed mental and physical characteristics from the 
North German, than he is from the Swiss and French folk across his 
own border; and language and political unity as little indicate com- 
mon racial descent in the past as blood relationship in the present. 

Common language, and political institutions resulting as they do 
in common ideas, common interests, and common habits, are the 
true source of national life; and as such of vast political importance. 
But they have small and sometimes no connection with the profounder 
physiological questions of race and consanguinity ; and from the phy- 
siological standpoint are of little count. 

It is not only possible that the most pure-blooded descendant of 
the Romans still existing may be some inhabitant of Treves or Mar- 
seilles ; but it is more than possible that not one man or woman with 
the blood of the folk who founded the city on the Seven Hills exists 
among the herd who creep round the Capitol to-day ! 

The languages and the remnants of languages in civilised or semi- 
civilised conditions remain often in places where they arose, when the 
tribes of men who framed them have passed away; and except 
among purely barbarous nations, who exterminate all whom they 
subdue, a common language, or the absence of a common language, 
forms no criterion of blood relationships. The empty shell of a 
molluse may lie on the spot where it lived long after the creature has 
died or been eaten out of it; and he is an unwary naturalist who, 
picking it up, and finding it filled with the creatures who may have 
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taken up their abode in it, imagines there is any necessary organic 
relation between the shell and its inhabitants. Like the unscientific 
naturalists, the popular mind is quite satisfied where it finds persons 
using a common language to suppose racial unity and descent ; and, 
where there is no common language, the opposite; while these things 
often merely signify conquest or contact, or the opposite. 

In truth, the nations of Europe are far more homogeneous from the 
physiological and racial standpoint than our sharply marked differ- 
ences of language and political institutions would suggest." 

When, therefore, a cross takes place between Europeans of different 


(1) We are far from implying that there are no pure sub-varieties of Europeans even 
at the present day. In sequestered valleys and villages there undoubtedly are still folk 
who have not mingled their blood for at least two thousand years, and the inhabitants 
of certain Welsh valleys, Cornish hamlets, and villages in Brittany and Spain, though 
now divided from each other by speech and nationality, may be absolutely of one 
blood and one descent. That even the artificial national lines which were drawn in the 
middle ages and which form the basis of our national divisions at the present day, do 
coincide in some ways with more or less organic distinctions, we fully allow. In that 
great medley of Teutonic peoples who inhabit the German Empire, there does really 
appear one mental characteristic which might almost mark them off from the rest of 
Europeaus as a distinct variety ; this is the musical talent. All the greatest composers 
have been Germans, almost every peasant and burgher you meet finds music an impor- 
tant element in his existence. Yet is this peculiarity wholly organic? The English 
are the least musical of all European nations, yet it is notorious that a family of 
English children reared in Germany exhibit often the same serious passion for 
music, the same knowledge of it, and even the same power of producing it! No 
two European nations are more unlike than the French and English, yet perhaps the 
most typical Frenchman we ever met was an Englishman! An orphan of pure Eng- 
lish parentage brought up in Paris by a relative who had married a Frenchman ; 
arrived at adult years, he not only exhibited those physical characteristics which 
are supposed to be peculiar to the Frenchman, a graceful carriage, slight figure, dark 
curled and pointed moustaches, but he had all the versatility, the fine taste, the excita- 
bility, and the almost morbid sensitiveness to ridicule, which is supposed to be the 
birthright of the Frenchman ; while English manners and modes of thought were pecu- 
liarly abhorrent to him. And there can be little doubt that a French boy reared from 
birth in English surroundings would share the true Anglican worship for rough outdoor 
games, and if fed plentifully from youth upward on large quantities of beef, pudding, 
and ale, and leading an outdoor Jife, would at least as much resemble the typical John 
Bull of big belly, double chin, and red face, as do the Englishmen of America and the 
Colonies! The fact is that nine-tenths of what are pepularly known as national pecu- 
liarities are not even skin deep. This is proved when men of different nationalities are 
thrown into the crucible of Colonial life ; one generation spent there, if exposed to the 
same conditions and using the same speech, and the nationality is almost undiscoverable. 
Wein the Colonies, who stand at a vantage for perceiving how real up toa certain point 
are the European national peculiarities, and yet how essentially superficial, know that 
even the Irishman, whose peculiarities are more marked than those of any other purely 
European race, cannot with any certainty be distinguished from his fellows of other 
bleod, if born in a Colony. Even in the case of the semitic Jew who does form a distinct 
variety, breeding more or less true, national characteristics are vulyarly attributed to 
blood which are undoubtedly the result of circumstance. A Jew severed from his 
social atmosphere and brought up in a society in which wealth was at discount and 
scientific and literary attainment at a premium, would no doubt turn that intellectual 
fertility which is the gift of his blood into those directions ; and though his descendants 
would undoubtedly inherit his nose, they would probably show no inherent tendency 
to lend money at sixty per cent. 
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nationalities, if the resulting offspring should revert to the parent 
stock from which both arose, his reversion will carry him no further 
back than a few thousand years (which in matters of racial develop- 
ment is but vesterday afternoon !) to those common Arian ancestors 
of the race, who were probably endowed with as much social feeling 
and perhaps more courage than their latest descendants. In truth, 
so homogeneous are the majority of Europeans in blood that a cross 
between two nationalities is of the same nature as that which takes 
place when farmers, having flocks of the same breed which they have 
inbred for several years, seek to increase their virility by crossing them 
with the flocks of their neighbours. There is no change of breed ; 
merely that increase of vitality which comes from a change of the 
same blood. 

The fact, then, that interbreeding between men of European blood 
causes no deterioration, or is of marked benefit, has no bearing what- 
ever on the question as to what will result from the crossing of widely 
severed human varieties; varieties so distinct that to find the pro- 
genital link between them we might have to travel up the lines of 
human life till we reached those early forms in which articulate speech 
was only in process of development, and which to-day are even in the 
foetal condition unmistakably distinct. 

We have dwelt at this considerable length on this matter because it 
is well we should look impartially on both sides of a question of so 
vital import to the inhabitants of Africa, both in the present and the 
future. 

It must be borne in mind that not a// the crossed descendants of 
widely separated varieties show this tendency to revert, but merely 
that there is a general tending for them to do so, and that there may 
be in any given case other conditions which would entirely defeat the 
working of the law.' 

Summing up, then, what we know on this matter, with all the 
impartiality of which we are capable, this one thing only seems cer- 
tain—that there do exist in the social conditions of the Halfcaste’s 
existence in almost every country in which he is found, causes 
adequate, and more than adequate, to account for all, and more than 
all the retrograde and anti-social qualities with which he is credited ; 

(1) Thus supposing, for example, a cross between English and Japanese. Both these 
have now attained to the same high point of intellectual and social developments, the 
Japanese being somewhat more artistic and refined, the Englishman somewhat more 
virile. If these varieties developed from ancestors lower in the scale of growth than either 
are at present, then their offspring might revert to that type and be lower than either 
parent form ; but it is also quite possible that other factors may come into play, and 
the extreme refinement and artistic instinct of the Japanese combining with the coarser 
virility of the Englishman, might produce a creature higher in the scale of life, and 
more desirable than either parent species! All that we are qualified to assert in the 


present infantile stage of our knowledge is, that there is a danger, and we are inclined 
to believe a very great danger, of reversion where two widely severed varieties cross. 
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and, further, that until science has been able to demonstrate that 
not these conditions, but a congenital defect, has made the Halfcaste 
what we find him, the balanced and impartial mind, in answer to the 
popular accusation against him, can bring in only one verdict, that 
of—NOT PROVEN. 

If it be inquired, what profit we gain from this analysis of the 
Halfcaste, seeing that, whether it be the result of inheritance or of 
external conditions, it is equally allowed that he has a tending to 
anti-sociality, we would reply that the benefit is great. 

Firstly :—There is a marked, though more or less illogical, tendency 
in human nature to regard with greater aversion an individual whose 
defects, whether physical or mental, are the result of conditions long 
preceding their birth, and fixed by inheritance, than an individual in 
whom they are not inherent. As a hunchback so made by some 
accident after birth, is more kindly regarded than one who is so born ; 
so, if it be once grasped that the defects of the Halfcaste may not be 
inherent, but may be the result of post-natal conditions, there will 
undoubtedly be a tendency on the part of many to regard him with 
less aversion. 

Secondly :—It is all important, socially, that the fact should be dis- 
tinctly brought home to us, both as individuals and collectively as a 
society, that the mingling of our breeds, whether through the action 
of reversion or of the external conditions, is frequently the cause of 
the production of creatures with a iow degree of sociality, and therefore 
—is almost ahcays distinctly anti-social. 

Thirdly :—An analysis of the condition of the Halfcaste brings 
home to us, as nothing else can, our racial responsibility for him. 

The Bushmen, Hottentot, and Bantu, were here long years before 
we arrived ; the powers and forces which created and placed them 
here asked no permission from us; we are at liberty to assert that 
had our advice been asked not one would ever have been created or 
placed in South Africa. 

It is not so with the Halfcaste; Englishman and Dutchman 
brought him here for their own purposes—if we except the few Half- 
castes descended from Hottentots and Bantus this is true; the Boer 
inoculated him with his virile blood to make him permanent. He is 
here, our own; we made him; we cannot wash our hands of him. 

When from under the beetling eyebrows in a dark face something 
of the white man’s eye looks out at us, is not the curious shrinking 
and aversion we feel something of a consciousness of a national 
disgrace ¥ 

The Halfeaste is our open, self-inflicted wound; we shall not 
heal it by shutting our eyes and turning away from it. 

[ By one of those curious coincidences which yet are not uncommon, 
while writing this article on the Halfcaste, there hobbled up to our 
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window a tall Halfcaste woman, to whom we had often given 
medicines. She stuck a letter through the window, and asked us in 
Taal—the only language she spoke—to read it for her. The letter 
had been written at the request of her second son, to inform her that 
he had just received a sentence of four months, the crime not being 
stated. It also asked her whether she had heard that his brother 
Jacob was free again. On inquiring what this meant, she replied 
that her eldest son had just served four years for attempted rape. 
We asked her whether she had other children. She lighted up; the 
watery, blue, Caucasian eyes looked at us out of the shrivelled, 
brown face. “I have four daughters,” she said, ‘the eldest is living 
with a white mason in the Fraserburg district. I have always brought 
my children up well,” she added proudly, “since they were so high” 
—indicating with her hand a child of about three years old—“ I have 
told them, ‘ Have nothing to do with a black man, hold by the white.’ 
My three youngest daughters are prostitutes among the gentlemen of 
Kimberley!” Her further remarks cannot be recorded. She then 
asked us for more salve; and, raising her skirt, showed the wound 
about and below her knee, where a gangrenous sore had eaten away 
the flesh, and where in some places the bone was showing. 

To the white woman who looks at such an object as this, deeper 
than unutterable loathing and horror—is shame. It is not the black 
man’s sin that is staining our African sunshine, as we watch the figure 
ambling across the yard; it is the white man’s degradation. What 
the Boer began the Englishman finishes. ] 

But it is not only in the existence of our lower class of Halfcastes 
that slavery has left to the Boer and to South Africa a heritage of 
suffering. 

There are subjects that touch so closely the finest sensibilities 
of human nature that the hand shrinks from dealing with them as it 
would from tracing a pattern on a still palpitating human heart with 
the most delicate of instruments. Nevertheless, it is essential this 
matter should also be dealt with. 

There were cases in which the ordinary Halfcaste did not marry 
into the dark race, but into the white, their descendants becoming 
ultimately purely white. There were also cases, though they were 
comparatively rare,’ in which love and genuine respect found the 
gulf which divides race from race not wide enough to prevent their 
crossing, and in which white men took as their lawful wives women 
of dark race. The offspring of these lawful marriages naturally 
remarried into the white race ; and so it comes to pass to-day that there 
are certain white men and women among the Boers, and a very few 
among the English, often of the greatest natural intelligence, and 

(1) Such as the case of Eva the Hottentot, who married in the early days Van 
Meerhof, and one of whose daughters married a well-to-do Cape farmer. 
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sometimes of great culture, wealth, and physical beauty, who have in 
their veins this remote trace of non-Arian blood. 

These folks are often essentially and practically entirely Arian ; 
the remote stain of dark blood during seven or eight generations of 
white inbreeding being practically so eliminated that it is no more 
present than a nightmare of ten years ago is present within my brains 
to-day; and no more manifest than in the bull-dog who may win 
first prize at a show is manifested the fact that eight generations 
before his ancestral tables show a strain of spaniel blood. Neverthe- 
less, in South Africa, difficult as it may appear for those who have 
only lived in Europe to conceive it, the position of such individuals is 
often one of pain and difficulty, and the cause of as acute suffering as 
any which human creatures are called on to go through. Over the 
heads of such men and women in South Africa dangles a sword, 
which a twirl from the hand of the most brutal and ignorant passer-by 
may at any moment send to their hearts. And, as the low-bred cur, 
safe behind a grating, may bark with safety at the noblest mastiff 
passing by, so the meanest and most ill-born creature, sheltered 
behind the consciousness of an unmixed Arian pedigree, may taunt 
with their descent men and women the latchet of whose shoes they 
are not worthy to unloose. 

But the true pain of the position lies in the fact that so strong is 
the Colonial prejudice against colour, that it affects the individuals 
themselves; and such a taunt is always felt by the person against 
whom it is directed as the most cruel and unanswerable of blows, the 
extent of their silent suffering being measured by the fact that no 
reply is ever attempted, and that by their nearest friends it may not 
be referred to. It may be doubted whether, even within the families 
themselves which are so situated, the fact is ever openly discussed, as 
men in a chamber where one is dying seldom use the word death— 
the thing itself is too near. 

It is, moreover, on the most sensitive side of human nature that 
pain is often inflicted on such men and women. It is on the side of 
the sex affections and whenever the question of marriage arises that 
men and women who have perhaps never felt their disabilities before 
are made to realise them, by reluctance on the part of those they 
desire, or of their friends, that there should be a mingling of blood ; 
it is then that the ancestral shadow looms large. 

It may be questioned whether we, who have no such shadow, can 
ever fully realize all it signifies to those in whose existence it has 
place, however wide our sympathies and true our insight. The man 
who suffers from some ancestral complaint, be it consumption or gout, 
regards himself as an object of pity and interest to gods and men, 
and may seek and find consolation in the sympathy of his fellows ; 
but the man or woman who suffers from this imaginary ancestral 
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wrong must maintain a perfect and unbroken silence. ‘To offer him 
sympathy would be an insult ; to receive it he would feel a degrada- 
tion. 

We have referred to this matter for two reasons— 

Firstly :—It throws a light on that all-important question of the 
sociality or anti-sociality of crossing races in a country situated as 
South Africa is at present. 

It is clear that even in those instances in which no degradation or 
anti-sociality on the part of descendants is the result of racial inter- 
breeding’; when, owing to education and happy surroundings, they 
become eventually some of the most cultured, valuable, and virtuous 
of society; still, so great an amount of suffering is inflicted upon 
them and their descendants in a society still in so low a state of deve- 
lopment as that of South Africa at present, that the original act 
which made possible their existence must be regarded as distinctly 
anti-social, though in this case the result has not been human degra- 
dation, but unjustly inflicted and wholly unmerited human suffering. 

Secondly :—It throws light on a matter of vital import. 

We are aware that the view we are about to propound will be 
answered by a cry of condemnation almost universal in South Africa; 
yet, believing it to contain a 
fairly stated. 

We have lived under conditions which have given us considerable 
opportunity of learning to know cultured persons in South Africa in 
whom was this remote strain of non-Arian blood; and the observa- 
tion has forced itself on us, that among these persons an unusually 
large percentage were individuals of great, and in some cases quite 
remarkable, mental power; and our own experience is we believe 
repeated in that of many other persons in South Africa. We, o. 
course, are not prepared to assert dogmatically that their virility and 
intellectual power is the result of that remote strain of non-Arian 
blood. Carefully verified scientific analysis might show, that a 
remote cross with a non-Arian race does not tend ultimately to increase 
virility and mental power—but this is absolutely certain, that it does 


germ of truth it is necessary it should be 





not negative it. 

Here there is forced on us a certain line of speculation. Is there 
not a chance, say one in ten, or one in a hundred, or even one in two 
thousand, but still a remote possibility, that in the ages to come, 
when the great people of South Africa, and of all Africa, shall be 
fully formed, that if there be in that great people an infusion of the 
blood of the African races, is it not possible we say, that instead, as 
is usually supposed, of that great race being hopelessly degraded, and 
inferior to other great races, because of its mfusion of African blood 
working within it as a leprosy—is it not within the range of 
possibility, that the future white race in Africa instead of being 
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hopelessly degraded and sent downward in the line of growth, may, 
by crossing with the dark and more undifferentiated African races, 
with their less developed nervous systems, and heavier animality, 
receive an increase of hardihood and vitality, and a greater staying 
power? May not that very approach of the more primitive type in 
the barbarian to his quickly-developed and large-brained fellow, 
may not such a mingled race actually beat in the race of life at 
last ? 

As the modern gardener who has a rare highly developed and 
double rose, a Marechal Niel or Cloth of Gold, if he wishes it to be: 
of exceptional beauty and sturdy growth does not graft it on the 
stalk of another rare highly developed rose, but on a root of the old 
single wild rose from which all roses descended: so, may not a 
partial mingling with a more primitive type, under certain condi- 
tions, fasten the roots of a race on earth: may not even the despised 
African have some other mission towards humanity as a whole, than 
the mere hewing of its wood and drawing of its water, even the 
building of the rough physical basis of its life. 

We are not inclined to believe this will be the case ; the proba- 
bilities are overwhelming against it. Nevertheless, in those moments 
when an absolute despair steals over us at the thought of the future 
of Africa, if that mixture of races which has begun should continue 
and the result of mixture be reversion—it is well to cling to this 
remote hope. 

But, for the present, to-day this possibility can have, and should 
have, no effect on practical action. 

The action, then, which originates a cross between races in South 
Africa, is to-day always anti-social, and its results almost unmiti- 
'gatedly evil, whether the offspring be rendered anti-social by inherit- 
ance or circumstances; or, whether rising in the scale of being they 
attain to the highest point of development, and pay in unmerited 
suffering for the action of others. 

Future ages may attain to a higher knowledge of the laws of 
inheritance, and may know what the result of such commingling 
will be. For us, to-day, it is a racial leap in the dark which no 
man has the right to make. What the Black man is we know, 
what the White man is we know: what the ultimate result of this 
commingling will be no man knows. 

Of all the anti-social actions which can take place in a country 
situated as is South Africa to-day, for cowardice and recklessness, 
none cquals the action of the man who in obedience to his own 
selfish passions originates such a cross :' for cowardice, because the 


(1) There may be, and no doubt are, as we before said, rare cases in which the cross- 
ing of black and white races in the first instance was not the result of primitive lust, 
but of profound self-xbnegating affection and sympathy; in which the man or woman 
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pain and evil resulting from his action can never under any circum- 
stances recoil on himself, but must be borne by others; for reckless- 
ness, because the results of his action may go on for generations 
after he has passed away, acting in ever-widening circles, in ways 
which he cannot predict, and producing results which cannot be 
modified. 

For, let it never be forgotten, that the crossing of human breeds 
differs entirely in one all-important point from that which is artifici- 
ally carried on by the breeders of domestic animals. If such breeder 
make a cross, and it be found to be undesirable, and injurious to his 
flock, he sets to work again to eliminate it. Every experienced 
breeder will confess how difficult it is to accomplish this ; how again 
and again the strain he seeks to eliminate will crop up; nevertheless, 
by the free use of the butcher’s knife, and by rigorously preventing 
from perpetuating themselves all animals which show a trace of this 
blood, he may, after a certain number of generations, expunge the 
strain. Humanity has no such power. We are unable either to 
destroy or to prevent from breeding such varieties in our societies 
as appear undesirable; and if such a variety should have physical 
virility and fruitfulness, society would be incapable of repressing’ it, 
and it might ultimately even people down all more desirable 
varieties. 

Each society, as each age, has its own peculiar decalogue, appli- 
cable to its own peculiar conditions. For South Africa there are 
certain commandments unheard of in Europe, because the conditions 
of life raise no occasion for them, but which loom large in the list 
of social duties in this land. ‘The first of these, which we would 
have printed in letters of gold and set up on high, if by so doing 
there were any chance of its eating more deeply into the heart of 
the generation that rises, is the great South African racial command- 
ment :—KEEP YOUR BREEDS PURE! 

In proportion as this commandment is accepted, and its injunction 
carried out by our black and white races in South Africa during the 
next fifty years, so will, to a large extent, be our healthy growth 
and development.’ 


has deliberately selected one of the darker race for life-long companionship, and has 
been willing to endure all that scorn and social contumely could inflict for the sake of 
that companionship. Where open and life-long marriage faithfully adhered to bind a 
man and woman of diverse breeds, it is difficult to speak. Perhaps so mighty a love 
has laws of its own; and the children of such a union might, and no doubt would, be 
better born and better trained than the children of average pure blood marriages. It 
can only be said that in such cases, it might be desirable that the man and woman 
thought of their children, and that their marriage remained childless. 

(1) We are well aware of the argument that by bridging the cavity which yawns 
between race and race, the Halfcaste serves to make possible a more kindly sense of 
union between the two. We see the weight of this argument, and allow something 
for it, even much. But it has long ago been proved that the European, and at least 
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If it be demurred, that all thoughtful South Africans, black and 
white, are agreed that, in the abstract, such a commandment does 
exist, and must be obeyed, if social health is to be maintained, but 
that the case is hopeless because we have no means of enforcing it : 
we would reply that we see all the difficulties; nevertheless, we 
cannot believe it inevitable that the awful fate which has overtaken 
certain European Colonies, where brave and interesting aboriginal 
tribes, and heroic European peoples have so intermingled that hardly 
anything is left but a disorganized mass of retrograde humanity; we 
cannot believe that this of necessity awaits South Africa. 

We have little faith in repressive legislation, if such were possible, 
for remedying this evil. The European culprits are often men so 
placed that all attempts to reach them would miscarry, and punish- 
meut, if punishment there were, falling merely on the helpless 
females of the subject races, would but intensify their degradation 
und the resulting evils. Before deep-seated social maladies such as 
this, all attempts at legislative repression are futile. Neither do we 
believe that even social ostracism, the result of social indignation, 
visited upon the offenders, would touch the real core of the evil. If 
this social evil, growing upon us more slowly than in the old slave 
days, but growing upon us still, is to be stayed, there is one direction, 
and one only, in which we can look for help. 

It is there, where alone the morality of a race can ever be truly 
taught and enforced, to the women of South Africa, black and white, 
that we must look, if the growth of this evil is to be restrained 
among us! 

It may be objected that the white women of South Africa are the 
only persons there not responsible for the crossing of races; that, as 
far as the action of the white race is concerned, it is entirely the 
action of adult males, over whom the females of the race can have 
but little control. And this is, to a certain extent, true. The women 
of a society, as sisters, as wives, as friends, and as influencing the 
general tone of social life, may exercise, and undoubtedly do exercise, 
a certain influence over the action of the adult males of the com- 
munity; but this influence is comparatively superficial. By the 
time a man has attained adult years his moral standard is fixed; that 
organic conviction of racial and personal duty, which he will carry 
with him through life, which he may disregard, but which he will 
no more be able completely to free himself from than an Ethiopian 
can change his skin or a leopard his spots, is the growth of the early 
years of existence ; it is to that woman who not only brings him into 
the world, but who for sixteen years holds his moral growth in her 


the higher African races, can inter-breed and remain perfectly fertile, and that we are 
therefore of one ancestry ; and to-day the evils of admixture so enormously outweigh 
the benefits of even this consideration, that we cannot allow it to count. 
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hand, and etches into the plastic heart of the child the ideals and 
principles which it will carry through life, it is to the mothers of the 
race, black and white, in South Africa, that we must look, if the 
doom which has overtaken other communities is to be averted from 
our own.! 

If the white women of South Africa, sunk in the slothful ease of 
a singularly smooth and pleasant existence, refuse to arouse them- 
selves to a study of our national condition, and prefer to shut their 
eyes to the dangers and difficulties that surround us, rather than 
undertake a painful and stern duty; and if our Bantu women, for- 
getting their racial self-respect, teach their daughters that better is a 
white man’s money than a black man’s companionship and the 
maintenance of racial integrity; then, indeed, I know not where we 
are to look for deliverance from the threatened evil. 

But we fix an infinite hope on the stand which will ultimately 
be made by the Bantu and white women of South Africa, in this 
matter.” 

We have now dealt, with such fulness as we are able, with the 
problem of Halfcastism, which slavery has been mainly instrumental 
in bequeathing to South Africa. 

Of the other multitudinous, and in certain ways, more important, 
effects of slavery on the Boer (such as the scorn for manual labour 
which ft has left behind it), it will be more convenient to speak later. 

In South Africa, as elsewhere among civilized peoples, what an 
enslaved race may have endured physically is amply repaid by 
emotional and social loss on the part of the enslaving ; till the balance 


(1) The Boer woman of the past has nobly borne her part in this matter. Crudely, 
and to a certain extent mistakenly, yet guided by a profoundly wise instinct, for two 
hundred years, from the elbow chair in every farm-house in South Africa, a voice has 
issued, adjuring the Boer from his earliest childhood, ‘‘ My son, have nothing to do with 
the black woman, hold by the white!”’ It is owing to this, and to the undoubted 
training in racial pride which the Bantu woman has given her daughter, that we are 
even where we are to-day, in this matter of racial intermixture. 

(2) Before finally leaving this subject we would again draw attention to the fact, that 
the crossing of races in South Africa, except in a few rare instances, so exceptional that 
they may be counted on the fingers, has never been the work of the men who loved and 
sympathized with the Native. It was not in the past the beneficent old Boer who felt 
as a father to all his slaves, and strove according to his light to do his duty towards 
them ; it is not to-day the Englishman, who, rather than see an injustice done to the 
lowest non-Arian individual or to the weakest tribe, would have it done towards him- 
self; and who, by all means in his power, would strive to raise, and compensate for any 
loss we have inflicted on them, the dark races of South Africa ; it is not these men who 
ever have produced or who are producing the Halfcaste. It is the men to whom the 
natives of South Africa are merely animals, interesting to chase in war (‘‘ I likea 
Kaffir war,’’ said an English officer, ‘it is more exciting than fox hunting, and less 
dangerous ’’), and useful as beasts of labour in peace, but to whom they feel bound by 
no sense of obligation ; and rather than to touch whose hands in friendship, they would 
see dead at their feet ; it is exactly these men who despise and hate the native, who are 
the originators of the racial crossings which exist in South Africa, 
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of loss inclines at last, rather in the direction of the owner than the 
owned. 

The good, aboriginal old Boer thought, doubtless, with his English 
brother in America, that when his slaves were safely landed, and the 
slaver had been paid and sailed away, that his black folk had been 
settled for, and that he had now nothing to do but enjoy in peace 
the fruits of their labour. But his descendants are learning, and will 
yet have to learn, with their American cousins, that, what was paid 
on that day was but the first instalment of a long, national debt. 
We in South Africa have been steadily paying it for two hundred 
years, and when the last instalment will be due is not yet at all clear. 

For the evils of slavery in a civilized community are like those 
birds of prey, which may indeed leave their nests in the morning, 
till it might almost seem that they had flown for ever; but at night- 
fall, if we return to the old nest, we are sure to find them all there, 
nestling soft and warm.! 

We have now glanced at those facts in the early condition of the 
Boer which it was necessary we should look at if we are at all to 
understand his relation to the land of South Africa; his relation to 
Kurope and modern civilization; and his relation to the natives of 
South Africa; and we are now prepared to pass on to the study of 
his later history, and to an analysis of his condition to-day. 

O1ive SCHREINER. 


(To be continued.) 


1) The length of this discussion on subjects more or less connected with slavery 
may seem remarkable to the English reader. 

It is as though a writer on modern zoology should devote twenty pages to the dis- 
cussion of the great Ichthyosaurus who came into existence on earth some millions of 
years ago, in the Mesozoic age, and whose fossilled remains now only are discoverable. 

For the inhabitants of Europe, slavery with its immediate descendants is as dead as 
the great Ichthyosaurus ! 

That a modern writer should seriously ask them to turn their attention in that direc- 
tion, is as though they should be invited to redrain land which they believe their fore- 
fathers thoroughly ploughed, pulverised, and dried for ever generations ago. 

But, it must never be forgotten, that for us in South Africa there are problems, 
living and active, and touching us to the quick, that for Europe were solved in the 
fourteenth century, or at latest in the eighteenth. 

Our great Ichthyosaurus may be dead, but the little Ichthyosauri, his descendants, 
are with us still, with their scaly bodies and sharply toothed jaws, and there must yet 
be war in South Africa, even with the sword and to the death, before they are safely 
killed and turned into fossils, and put on to our museum shelves for the wonder and 
instruction of a rising generation. 
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Ix describing the birth and growth of free institutions in South- 
aster: Kurope the future historian of the Balkan Peninsula will 
find his attention centred on three striking and pre-eminent  per- 
sonalities—Bratiano, Stamboloy, Trikoupes. The first and the second 
rescued their native lands from the encroachments of a mighty 
despotism ; the career of Bratiano was illumined by military glory ; 
that of Stambolov was marked by a series of diplomatic triumphs 
abroad, and successful struggles with unscrupulous enemies at home— 
each of them derived his strength from the fact that he represented 
i popular reaction against foreign interference. ‘To Trikoupes, the 
greatest of the three, was assigned wv less brilliant, but more arduous 
and discouraging task. During long periods of excitement and 
agitation it became his duty to check the national aspirations, to 
discountenance the chauvinism of the multitude, and to offer counsels 
of patience, sobriety, and self-control. (nly those who thoroughly 
understand the Greek character can realise the magnitude of the 
difficulties with which he had to contend. As a patriot, he was in no 
respect inferior to his two great contemporaries ; it was the dream of 
his life to see Greece great, respected, powerful; to augment her 
resources, and to enlarge her boundaries. His schemes of ambition 
were bold and far-reaching, but he pursued them with judgment and 
self-restraint. His statesmanlike instinct and lus wide knowledge of 
Kuropean politics enabled him to gauge the limits of the possible, 
and to descry the shoals towards which hot-headed demagogues were 
steering the ship of State; in the moment of danger the country 
looked to him to retrieve its errors and to discover a haven of safety. 

It will easily be understood that Trikowpes was never a popular 
personage in Greece. The young nations of South-Eastern Europe 
possess all the faults, as well as many of the charming traits of 
childhood. They revel in the delights of a vivid imagination; they 
build castles in the air; they cry for the moon. They indulge in 
rash escapades and suffer the consequences; but they can hardly be 
expected to like those who step in to curb their impetuous energy, 
to cheat them of their day-dreams, and to admonish them in the 
hour of disappointment and failure. To the young of the house- 
hold the family doctor is seldom an agreeable visitor. His appearance 
is associated with moments of pain and weakness; he prescribes 
unpleasant draughts, he sends the patient to bed; perhaps he has 
the terrible lancet in his pocket. Again and again Trikoupes was 
called to power in order to provide a remedy for a desperate situation ; 
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his prescriptions were seldom palatable, and the nation winced under 
his drastic treatment. At one time he had to reverse a policy of 
military adventwre on which the people had set their heart; at 
another, to impose a crushing load of taxation; at another, to sweep 
away the disguises which concealed a hopeless financial situation, 
and to make a frank but humiliating confession of national bank- 
ruptey. The occasions on which he was summoned to display the 
resources of his statesmanship were not of that kind which gratify the 
amour propre of a sensitive nation, and bespeak its enthusiasm for a 
popular leader. 

(ireece is, undoubtedly, the most democratic nation in Europe 
perhaps in the world. In South-Kastern Europe the rule of the Turk 
obliterated all social distinctions, and swept away every vestige of 
feudalism. Loumania alone, which was never so completely under 
the Turkish yoke, retains an aristocratic class; but Servia, Bulgaria, 
und Greece are democratic to the core. In Servia and Bulgaria, 
however, the Slavonic instinct of obedience exists, the value of which 
is nowhere better shown than in the admirably disciplined Bulgarian 
army. In Greece every man is, in his own opinion, as good as his 
fellow—not only socially, but morally and intellectually ; wealth, 
ability, and high character, of course, count for something; but they 
are only regarded as accidental to the individual. There is little 
respect for dignities—so little, indeed, that it has been said that every 
soldier in the army is a general, and every sailoy in the navy an 
admiral. A Cabinet Minister, seeking re-election; to the Chamber, 
throws open his drawing-room to his constituents. Men of every 
rank and class of society—lawyers, doctors, students, cabmen, 
labourers—troop in, wearing their hats, and smoking cigarettes. Not 
that they mean any disrespect, far from it; but they see no reason 
for making any alteration in their usual habits. They come to 
express their views on the topics of the day; they interrogate the 
candidate at length, and warmly grasp his hand; they ask any little 
favour they may want, and go their way. It would be interesting, 
if my subject permitted, to draw a contrast between the democracy 
of the Balkan peoples and that of the Greeks; briefly speaking, it 
may be said that the former is embodied in the traditions of pastoral] 
and agricultural communities, while the latter is, to some extent at 
least, the relict of an ancient civilisation, which accorded to the free- 
born citizen the right of forming and expressing an independent 
judgment upon all things sacred and profane. 

The Greek democracy, ancient and modern, has usually followed 
the lead of demagogues, and it seems at first sight difficult to under- 
stand how a statesman so essentially aristocratic in his manners and 
ideas as Trikoupes contrived to exert an almost permanent influence 
over his fickle and unruly fellow-countrvmen. From 1882, when he 
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first came forward as the head of a large party, up to the beginning of 
last year, when he finally resigned office, he was continuously in power, 
except for intervals altogether amounting to a little over three years. 
Such a prolonged exercise of authority is unparalleled in modern 
Greek history. The fact is that democracies are wont to tire of 
demagogues, as children tire of toys; and a time of reaction comes 
when they submit themselves voluntarily to the mastery of a strong 
hand and an iron will. Much of Trikoupes’ strength lay in his 
dissimilarity to those over whom he ruled. The reserve and coldness 
of manner, the open indifference to censure or praise, the haughty 
bearing which gained him the name of “the Englishman,” con- 
tributed to establish his supremacy over a demonstrative and excitable 
people. This was recognised by his enemies, who sometimes accused 
him of affecting these characteristics, which, in truth, were due to his 
conscious sense of overwhelming power, and in part, perhaps, to his 
English education. 

Some years ago, in the pages of this Review, I ventured to compare 
him with Perikles and Phokion among the ancients, and with Parnell 
among the party leaders of recent times. Like Perikles, he atoned 
for the unpopularity of his manners by the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
which captivated the people and bore down all opposition. His 
oratory was essentially of the synthetic kind; his arguments were 
massed with extraordinary force and cogency, and persuasion, as 
Kupolis said of his great prototype, sat upon his lips. Disquisitions 
on finance are seldom interesting except to experts, and yet, to those 
who can peruse them in the original, Trikoupes’ budget speeches are 
absorbing reading—there is an absolute mastery of the subject which 
compels conviction, a comprehensiveness of treatment combined with 
an avoidance of wearisome detail, a perfect lucidity of exposition and 
a grace and beauty of style which seem to reveal new capabilities in 
the modern Greek tongue. The comparison of Trikoupes with the 
two illustrious Athenians must not, of course, be pressed too closely ; 
like both he was distinguished by probity of life, by moral force of 
character and a certain “splendid isolation” from all his contem- 
poraries; but he was equally remote from the lavishness of Perikles 
as from the misanthropy and pessimism of Phokion. His resemblance 
as a party leader to Parnell cannot fail to strike those who have had 
any personal knowledge of the great Irishman. Both statesmen 
discovered the art of taming and disciplining an unruly and turbulent 
following, and the explanation of their success is to be found in their 
absolute dissimilarity to those whom they ruled. There was an 
immeasurable distance between Parnell and the ablest of his lieu- 
tenants, and he took care that it should never be lessened. An 
aristocrat at heart and an Englishman by descent, he led a band of 
democratic Irishmen with whom he had nothing in common except a 
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political programme. ‘Trikoupes was the only Greek statesman in 
modern times who succeeded in forming a large and well-disciplined 
party on the English model. There were, indeed, occasional secessions 
from its ranks, but the deserters were, as a rule, obscure individuals 
who abandoned their chief from personal motives. In no instance did 
any of them attempt to set up as an independent leader. 

Charilaos Trikoupes was the son of a distinguished man and of a 
beautiful and accomplished woman. His father, Spyridon Trikoupes, 
one of the foremost figures in the struggle for Greek independence, 
was twice Prime Minister to King Otho and three times Greek 
Minister in London. He was a man of high cultivation and attain- 
ments, distinguished alike as a statesman, diplomatist, historian, and 
poet. The family had for generations occupied a respected position 
at Mesolongi, and it was here that Spyridon Trikoupes pronounced 
the funeral oration over Byron, who had been his intimate friend. 
Madame Trikoupe was sister of the celebrated Alexander Mavrokor- 
datos. Charilaos was born at Nauplion, then the Greek capital, on 
the 11th July, 1832, in the house of Kolokotrones, another of the 
heroes of the Greek insurrection. It chanced that the guns of the 
citadel were fired at the moment of his birth, and the circumstance 
was regarded as an auspicious omen by the friends of the family. 
One of these, the gallant Admirai Miaoules, was so overjoyed on 
hearing that Madame Trikoupe had given birth to a son that, re- 
gardless of conventionalities, he burst into her bedroom and shouted 
to her that he would be godfather to her boy. It is usual in Greek 
families to name the eldest son after his paternal grandfather, but the 
rule was departed from in this case, as Madame Trikoupe had decided 
to call the boy Charilaos (“joy of the people ’’), believing that a great 
future was in store for him. 

Next year King Otho arrived in Greece; the most important 
appointments in the administration were given to Bavarians, and men 
like Spyridon Trikoupes and Mavrokordatos, who had effected the 
liberation of their country, were sent away to occupy diplomatic posts 
abroad. Spyridon Trikoupes was nominated to London, and it was 
thus that young Trikoupes made his first acquaintance with England, 
where his sister Sophia, his life-long companion, was born. In 1843 
King Otho, who up to that time had ruled absolutely, was compelled 
to grant a constitution, and young Trikoupes, who had come to Athens 
with his parents during the crisis, began the regular course of study 
at the gymnasium. He wasa diligent student and his teachers were 
much struck by the thoroughness of his work and his determined 
persistence in getting to the root of every difficulty. He showed a 
special aptitude for mathematics and took a delight in solving difficult 
problems without assistance. The same strenuousness of character 
was apparent in his amusements as well as in his studies; he cared 
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little for gymnastics, but he had imbibed a love for field sports with 
the English atmosphere, and before he was twelve years of age he had 
become an excellent “ shot,’’ and was accustomed to make long excur- 
sions in the mountains of Attica in search of game. He was a keen 
fisherman and an accomplished horseman, and he was fond of aquatic 
sports, such as rowing, swimming, and diving. He entered the Univer- 
sity at Athens, but at the age of seventeen removed to Paris, where he 
completed his studies and obtained the baccalauréat and the doctorat. 
While at Paris he studied chemistry and anatomy during his leisure 
hours. He nominally began his diplomatic career being appointed 
attaché to the Greek Legation. His education was thus carried out 
under (reek and French auspices, but he spent most of his vacation 
time in England ; and in 1852, at the age of twenty, he was appointed 
secretary to the Legation in London, and began the eleven years’ 
residence in England which left such a marked influence upon his 
character and his career. I1is father and mother enjoyed an almost 
exceptional position in English society, and young Trikoupes was thus, 
at the most impressionable age of life, brought into contact with all 
the most distinguished men of the time. He became the special 
favourite of Lord Russell—so much so, indeed, that he was nicknamed 
by his diplomatic colleagues, ** Le Benjamin de Lord John.” 

It was during this period that Trikoupes was enabled to make that 
profound study of foreign politics which so greatly enlarged his 
horizon, and) subsequently placed him in a position of immense 
advantage as compared with rival statesmen in Greece. An incident 
Which occurred during his residence in London will serve to illustrate 
the character of the man. A Greek gentleman, who was personally 
unknown to him. lad been blackballed at the Travellers’ Club, which 
at that time was much frequented by members of the diplomatic body. 
Trikoupes at once resigned and resolved to establish another club. 
With the help of Count Corti, afterwards Italian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and Prince Vasilchikoff of the Russian Legation, he 
founded what is now the St. James’s Club in Piccadilly, which has 
ever since been the principal haunt of diplomatists. Indifferent to 
matters which concerned him personally, he was ever ready to resent 
a slight offered to his country. Some years later, when he was 
Foreign Minister of Greece, the Russian Government offered him the 
(irand Cross of St. Anne, but learning that it had bestowed a higher 
decoration, the Alexander Nevski Order, on the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, he returned the insignia. It had been usual for the Foreign 
Minister on his appointment to call upon the foreign representatives 
at Athens, but Trikoupes declined to conform with this custom on the 
ground that in other capitals the diplomatists pay the first visit. 

In 1863 Trikoupes became Chargé @ Affaires in London, his father 
having returned to Athens after the fall of King Otho. In the 
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National Assembly which elected Prince William George of Jenmark 
us King, not of Greece but * of the Hellenes ’’—that is to say, of the 
entire Greek rave—he represented the Greeks resident in England, 
but he attracted little attention on this occasion, for, like Demosthenes, 
he was not a born orator, and he had not yet cultivated the art of 
speaking in public. 

On his return to London he had the opportunity of rendering his 
first important service to his country. Lord Palmerston had long 
made up his mind to hand over the Ionian Islands to Greece, but 
the project met with the strongest opposition from Austria, which 
had secured the support of Russia and Prussia. Austria’s consent 
to the transfer could only be obtained on the condition that the 
fortress of Corfu should be destroyed, that the neutrality of the 
islands should be proclaimed, and that a limit should be imposed 
on the military and naval forces to be maintained in them by the 
(ireek Government. These provisions excited the liveliest indignation 
in Greece and in the islands, and Trikoupes, in maintaining the 
views of his countrymen, displayed a persistent tenacity which 
taxed the patience of Lords Palmerston and Russell. Eventually 
it was arranged that Corfu and Paxo only should be declared neutral, 
while the limitation as to the Greek forces was waived. 

Returning to Greece, Trikoupes entered the Chamber as deputy for 
Mesolongi in 1865. I pass rapidly over the earlier portion of his 
legislative career, for an attempt to describe the political situation in 
Greece at this time would only bewilder the reader. The various 
fuctions—tfor there was neither party nor programme in the English 
sense of the terms—were grouped around certain prominent politicians, 
who out-manceuvred each other as best they could, and whose bands 
of followers were continually liable to disruption owing to revolts 
within their ranks. Trikoupes at first attached himself to Koumoun- 
douros, who, recognising his great knowledge of foreign affairs, 
admitted him to his cabinet as Foreign Minister in 1867, the year of 
the Cretan insurrection. In accordance with the prevailing custom, 
however, Trikoupes soon set up as an independent leader, but it was 
not till 1874 that he succeeded in attracting the notice of the nation 
at large. In that year Boulgares, the Prime Minister, dissolved the 
(‘hamber, and in the elections which followed the Government exer- 
‘ised such pressure that many of the Opposition leaders lost their seats. 
Trikoupes was defeated at Mesolongi, and immediately afterwards he 
published in an Athenian journal an article, written with extraordinary 
power and entitled Tis wraiec (Who is to blame ?). In this he pointed 
out that the responsibility for the abuse of the constitution rested 
with the Crown. * The nation is not to blame,” he wrote ; ** after all 
the sufferings of 1862 it is again compelled to choose between sub- 
mission to arbitrary authority and revolt ; can it be condemned if it 
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accepts the latter alternative’” The article, which was unsigned, 
produced an immense sensation. The editor of the journal was 
arrested, but next day Trikoupes published a statement admitting the 
authorship of the article. He was sent to prison, but was liberated 
after a short confinement. 

Trikoupes was now recognised as the man of the future. He con- 
tinued to consolidate his party, but his triumph was delayed for some 
years. In 1877 the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war produced a 
fever of excitement in Greece. It was generally felt that the quarrels 
of the party leaders compromised the interests of the country and 
Kouwmoundouros requested the co-operation of Trikoupes in the forma- 
tion of a ministry. Trikoupes declined the invitation on the ground 
that “the active co-operation of parties which differ, either in their 
fundamental principles or in their methods, can only be productive 
of harm.” Nevertheless the various rival politicians were shortly 
afterwards compelled to form a coalition—not by the Crown, but by 
the populace of Athens. The “ Great,” or * Oecumenical Ministry,” 
as it was called, was nominally presided over by gallant old Kanares, 
but was in reality controlled by Trikoupes, who, recognising the 
unpreparedness of the country, resolved on a pacific policy, and 
Savouroff, the Russian Minister at Athens, aided by an aristocratic 
lady despatched expressly from St. Petersburg, begged in vain for the 
assistance of Greece. The fall of Plevna gave a death-blow to the 
Oecumenical Ministry, and Koumoundouros and Deligiannes, who 
succeeded to power, ordered the invasion of Thessaly. Their warlike 
energies, however, were soon checked by the signature of the San 
Stefano Treaty. 

lor the next few years Greece was mainly occupied with the 
question of territorial compensation to be obtained from Turkey ; the 
people were restless and discontented, and changes of ministry were 
frequent. The Sublime Porte pursued its usual tactics of delay, but 
un arrangement was at length arrived at, and Thessaly, with a small 
strip of Epiros, was given to Greece. The nation was highly dissatis- 
fied with the insignificant portion of the Sick Man’s inheritance which 
fell to its share ; Koumoundouros fell, and in 1882 Trikoupes came 
into power at the head of a strong party. This was the beginning of 
his long period of administration, by the results of which he must be 
judged by posterity. If those results seem somewhat disappointing 
we must bear in mind the enormous difficulty of his task, and the fact 
that his measures of reform were again and again reversed during the 
periods when his rival, M. Deligiannes, occupied the premiership. 
His reforms were of an unpopular character, and were loudly de- 
nounced by his democratic rivals. In view of the prevailing corrup- 
tion he determined to limit so far as possible the influence exerted by 
individual electors upon the deputies and by individual deputies upon 
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the Government. With this object he endeavoured to restrict the 
number of appointments vacated on a change of government, and 
to establish a permanent staff of civil servants. He reduced the 
number of deputies in the Chamber and widened the area of electoral 
districts, the result being that the deputies, having larger constituencies 
to attend to, were less subject to pressure applied by local partisans. 
He passed a measure rendering junior officers in the army and navy 
ineligible as members of the Chamber. He aimed at decreasing the 
multitude of office-seekers, the semi-educated idlers, who, disdaining 
agricultural employment or manual labour, spend their time besieging 
the ministries for appointments or lounging in the cafés while awaiting 
the return of their own party to power; and in order to effect this 
purpose he imposed a tax on higher education, which had hitherto 
been practically gratuitous. The measure was, of course, unpopular 
and led to noisy demonstrations on the part of the students at Athens. 
He organized a system of military police which, on the whole, worked 
admirably: hitherto the preservation of order and the detection of 
crime had been left to local constables, who for the most part were 
the creatures of some political clique and were entirely unfit for their 
duties. These and other reforms have been cancelled by his successors 
in office, but their effect upon the nation has not wholly died away. 
The self-denying character of his legislation contributed no less than 
the example of his personal integrity to raise the moral tone of the 
whole Greek people. 

The characteristics of his foreign policy were discretion and caution, 
though there can be no doubt that, had he seen his way to a success- 
ful issue, his natural courage and optimism would have led him to 
embark on the boldest adventures. But in order that Greece might 
act with effect at any future crisis in Kastern affairs, it was necessary 
that she should be financially and materially, as well as morally, 
strong; her resources must be developed and her armaments re- 
organized and increased. “ Beyond all things,” he said, “ we must 
have means.” Greece must have roads, railways, harbours, manufac- 
tures, and a mercantile fleet, her agriculture must be improved, and 
her exports increased. She must, in fact, be provided with the outfit 
of a highly civilised state, and her army and navy must be augmented 
in proportion to the expansion of her commerce and the improvement 
of her credit abroad. Meanwhile, she must bide her time, keeping a 
vigilant eye upon the Greek race still in bondage, and teaching it to 
await the signal for action from the Government at Athens. The 
rash impatience of the ultra-patriotic party must be kept in control, 
and the nation must be led in the path of peaceful progress. It was 
a noble plan indeed, but the question is whether Trikoupes was not 
over hasty in his efforts to carry it out. Could he have remained 
permanently in power he might, perhaps, have realised his programme, 
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hut there was no one else who could take the reins from his hand. 
'Trikoupes, in fact, was too great for the country which he ruled. He 
could never be brought to see that a small and backward state like 
(reece was hardly capable of the great and rapid development which 
he designed for it. He would have been more successful as the ruler 
of a larger country, endowed with a more advanced and complex 
civilisation. 

For a time all went well. ‘Trikoupes’ high character inspired con- 
fidence in the foreign money markets, and he succeeded not only in 
raising the loans which he required, but in bettering the financial posi- 
tion of Gireece by a series of conversions. In April, 1885, however, he 
fell from power. A few months later came the revolution of Philippo- 
polis, and the indignation which that event excited in Greece enabled 
M. Deligiannes, his successor, to put himself once more at the head of 
a warlike movement. The blockade of the Greek ports followed, and 
(ireece, to her bitter disappointment, was compelled to forego her 
claim for compensation for the aggrandisement of Bulgaria. This 
was not all, however ; the military demonstration had entailed a ruinous 
expenditure, and the nation had to provide the cost. The finances of 
the country had never been on a really sound footing since the military 
adventures at the close of the Russo-Turkish war, and the armaments 
of 1885-6 brought about the beginning of the end.  Trikoupes, 
returning to power, faced an almost desperate situation without flinch- 
ing. Ile imposed extra taxation to the amount of thirty million 
drachmie, and the people, for the time at least, bore the burden with- 
out murmuring. During the next few years he showed extraordinary 
resource in his efforts to deal with the financial difficulty. His optimism 
never deserted him, and he still continued to inspire such confidence 
abroad, that Grreek stocks maintained their price in the market. It 
was ominous, however, that the loan which he endeavoured to raise in 
L890 for the construction of the Peirzus-Larissa railway was only 
partially covered. 

In this year a variety of circumstances combined to shake his posi- 
tion. The proletariat was wearied of his long tenure of power. He 
had been grossly deceived by the Porte which, after inducing him to 
advise the Cretans not to oppose the introduction of a Turkish force 
into their island, issued a firman abolishing the Cretan constitution as 
soon as the army was installed in the fortified positions. The indig- 
nation in Greece was intense, and fresh fuel was added to the flame 
when, at the instance of M. Stambolov, the Porte accorded the “ berat,”’ 
or exsequatur, to the Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia. Trikoupes 
was beaten at the elections which were held in the autumn, and Jeli- 
giannes succeeded to power. Inthe following year he made a tour in 
the Balkan Peninsula, in the hope of inducing Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Montenegro to unite in an offensive league against Turkey with a 
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view to the partition of Macedonia. The plan, which I examined at 
the time in this review, was foredoomed to failure. I happened to be 
at Sophia when Trikoupes came to visit Stambolov, and witnessed the 
meeting of these two remarkable men—the one a type of the highest 
culture and refinement, the other a rough-hewn genius with seameely 
a veneer of European civilisation. 

In March, 1892, King George, perceiving that a financial catas- 
trophe was imminent, recalled Trikoupes to power, and his action was 
justified by the result of the election which followed. The rate of 
exchange had risen enormously, and it had become obviously impos- 
sible for Greece to procure gold in the market for the payment of her 
foreign coupons. The depreciation of the paper drachma was, in 
‘Trikoupes’ opinion, due to an excess of the forced currency, and he 
now proposed to raise a loan which would enable the Government to 
withdraw the superfluous paper, believing that the rate of exchange 
would fall in consequence, and that the State would henceforth be able 
to meet its engagements from the ordinary resources of the budget. 
Even now the London financiers, to whom he applied, were willing 
to advance the required sum. They insisted, however, on certain 
guarantees which seemed likely to prove hurtful to Greek amour propre ; 
an agitation was raised at Athens, and Trikoupes suddenly resigned. 
The loan fell through, and Greece became bankrupt. The explanation 
which Trikoupes gave me of his conduct on this occasion was, that 
convinced that the agitation was directed, not against the terms of the 
loan, but against himaal?, he considered it his duty to resign, believing 
that his successors would sign the contract. In this, how ever, he was 
mistaken, as M. Sotiropoulos, his successor, effected an arrangement 
of a different kind, according to which the bondholders were offered 
script instead of their interest. Trikoupes bided his time, the Chamber 
met in the autumn, and his party possessing tle majority, he was 
again installed in power. 

Trikoupes now proceeded to that series of arbitrary measures which 
provoked the severest criticism throughout Europe. He abolished 
the arrangement made by M. Sotirspoulos, assigned to the bond- 
holders 30 per cent. of their interest, and laid hands on the caixse of 
the Monopoly Company. These measures could only be justified 
by absolute necessity, but Trikoupes made it clear that they were of 
a purely provisional character. It may well be imagined with what 
pain he made an announcement which finally admitted the failure 
of his financial policy and involved the humiliation of lis country. 
I must not describe the long negotiations which followed. They 
resulted in a provisional arrangement which unfortunately, as I think, 
was rejected on the initiative of the German bondholders. During 
their progress I was with Trikoupes daily, and often sat with him 

hours together. There were times when I could not help 
suspecting that his health was giving way. though he never would 
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admit that he was unwell; he seemed unlike his former self, and 
occasionally gave signs of an irritability which I had never noticed 
before. He was indifferent to the reproaches with which he was 
assailed by the foreign press, but he keenly resented the aspersions 
which were cast upon the honour of his country. The failure of the 
negotiations dealt a fatal blow to his popularity. He resigned office 
in January, 1895, in consequence of a disagreement with the Crown 
Prince on a question of military discipline. In the elections which 
followed his party suffered a crushing defeat, and he himself failed 
to secure his return for Mesolongi. 

It was in 1890 that I first made Trikoupes’ acquaintance at Athens, 
and during subsequent visits to Greece I had the good fortune to 
become his intimate friend. The coldness and reserve of manner 
which he displayed towards the outer world vanished in the society 
of those whom he knew well; he would chat agreeably on all kinds 
of topics, relate amusing anecdotes, or describe in a few humorous 
and graphic phrases the characteristic peculiarities of some acquain- 
tance. When engaged in more serious conversation he would spare 
no pains in illustrating his subject and making his meaning clear ; 
he encouraged discussion and willingly listened to views opposed to 
his own. The variety of his knowledge was amazing, and his 
memory was rarely at fault. He was the only statesman I have 
met who seemed to follow minutely the internal politics of other 
countries; he was abundantly informed on such subjects as County 
Councils, Agricultural Allotments, or Home Rule. The latter topic 
I once discussed with Count Andrassy, who, as a Hungarian, was 
specially at home in the question, but Trikoupes’ knowledge of the 
subject was more profound. 

One of the most remarkable of 'Trikoupes’ characteristics was his 
unwearied industry. He worked incessantly from early morning to 
midnight, returning home from his office or the Chamber to snatch 
a hasty meal, and denying himself the repose of the mid-day siesta. 
He took his food at irregular hours, and never seemed hungry; he 
never drank wine; he never smoked. He was unmarried, but his 
modest home in the Academy Street was shared by his sister, a truly 
remarkable woman, who devoted her life to his cause. From morning 
to evening Mdlle. Sophia 'Trikoupe received her brother’s friends 
and partisans, thus lightening the burden of his labours and relieving 
him of social duties. Among the objects of interest in her drawing- 
room was a beautiful miniature of Byron, which was given to her 
father after the poet’s death by the Duke of Sussex. To those of 
his own household Trikoupes was all goodness and kindness. 
Recently, while riding through the Mesolongi district on his canvass- 
ing tour, he noticed that his servant, who was following on foot, 
was lame. He dismounted, and placing the man in the saddle, 
completed the journey on foot. A number of his friends who were 
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following on horseback felt bound to dismount through respect, and 
thus the whole party, except the servant, walked for the rest of the 
day. I cannot refrain from adding another characteristic anecdote. 
Many years ago Trikoupes was voyaging in a sailing vessel off the 
(ireek coast when a dog fell overboard. Trikoupes requested the 
captain to lower a boat in order to save the animal’s life, but the 
captain, not recognising his passenger, refused. Trikoupes at once 
threw off his coat and leaped into the sea. The captain was, of 
course, obliged to lower the boat, and thus the dog was rescued. 
After his defeat at Mesolongi Trikoupes determined to abandon 
his political career. The following letter, which he addressed to his 
sister the morning after the election, will be read with interest :— 


‘* Mesolongi, 16th April, 1595. 

‘*T have just telegraphed to you that I have failed in the election. Do not 
think that I am the least distressed by my failure. You know I can adapt 
myself to circumstances, and take my defeat as though it were success. 1 now 
propose to announce my retirement from political life. So long as I was elected 
deputy I was under obligations, both to my constituents and my fellow-deputies 
in the Chamber, not to abandon my career, but now that I have done all that 
was incumbent on me in seeking to continue it nobody can blame me if, having 
failed in my election, I withdraw into private life and bring my public activity 
to aclose..... Iwrite this to you in order that you may be aware of my 
future position. . . . . You will understand from what I have written that no 


one should know when I arrive [at Athens], and no reception should be offered 
me, 


“Your BrRoruer.” 


‘Trikoupes was a strong man, and he accepted the stroke of adversity 
with fortitude. What pained him more than his defeat was the 
reversal of his legislation by his political opponents. Even this, 
however, did not wholly dishearten him, and shortly after he left 
Greece he again began to form plans for the future and to draw up 
a political programme. But the hand of death was already upon 
him, and he breathed his last at Cannes on the 11th April, in 
presence of his beloved sister. 

His death has left a void in the national life which nothing can 
fill, and it is only when the hour of danger approaches, and when 
some serious crisis arises in the Kast, that the Greeks will realise 
how great a man has passed away from amongst them. They will 
need the restraint of his sober judgment and the strength of his iron 
will. For as Thukidides said of Perikles, “he was powerful in 
dignity of character and wisdom, and having conspicuously shown 
himself the most incorruptible of men, he curbed the people freely, 
and led them instead of being led by them. For he did not speak 
to their present favour, endeavouring to gain power by unbecoming 
means, but dared to brave their anger while holding fast to his own 
dignity and honour.” 


James D. Bourciikrr. 
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Lv was towards the end of the sixteenth century that Philippo Sassetti,” 
an Italian merchant, settled at Goa, felt startled at the coincidences 
which he could not help observing between his own language, Italian, 
and the vernaculars which he heard spoken all around him by the 
natives of India. He noted several of them, such as the numerals 
from 6 to 9, the words for god and for serpent; but being absorbed in 
business he only expressed his regret that he was not able to follow 
up this curious subject, bed/issine cose, as he called it. 

It was in 1845°% that two Roman Catholic missionaries, Hue and 
Gabet, while travelling in Tibet felt startled at the coincidences between 
their own ecclesiastic ritual and that of the Buddhist priesthood in 
Tibet. They pointed out, among other things, the crosier, the mitre, 
the dalmatic, the cope, the service with two choirs, the psalmody, exor- 
cism, the use of censers held by five chains which shut and open by 
themselves, blessings given by the Lamas in extending their right hand 
over the heads of the faithful, the use of beads for saying prayers, the 
celibacy of the priesthood, spiritual retreats, worship of saints, fastings, 
processions, litanies, holy water—enough, it would seem, to startle 
any Roman Catholic Missionary. 

These coincidences were so extraordinary, nay, so revolting, in the 
eyes of Christian missionaries, that the only way to account for them 
seemed to be to ascribe them to the devil, who wished to scandalise 
pious Roman Catholics who might visit Tibet, and to that spirit of 
mischief they were accordingly ascribed. Sassetti’s attitude was more 
reasonable, and his words leave the impression on our mind that he 
really suspected something behind these be//issime cose ; in fact, that 
the coincidences which he observed did not seem to him mere casual 
or diabolic coincidences, but something that required a rational or 
historical explanation. 

Still, there the matter rested till the time came when the ancient 
language of the Brahmans, which Sassetti knew to be called Sans- 
cruta, began to be seriously studied by such men as Wilkins, Sir 
William Jones, and Colebrooke. They too could not help seeing what 
had struck Sassetti, and we know that Colebrooke made a long list of 
words * which seemed to him‘ identically the same in Greek, Latin, 
German, Persian, and Sanskrit. But he attempted no explanation of 

(1) A Paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, on the 27th of May, 1896. 

(2) Lettere edite e inedite di Philippo Sassetti. Firenze, 1856. 
(3) Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet, et la Chine pendant les années 1841, 


1845, et 1846. Par M. Huc, Prétre-Missionaire. Paris, 1850. 
(4) Chips from a German Workshop, vol. 3, p. 499. 
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the facts. At that time the idea that all languages were derived from 
Hebrew was still so prevalent and so firmly rooted that it would have 
required great courage to suggest any other explanation. The great 
philosopher, Dugald Stewart, though he did not go quite so far as the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, by declaring the similarities between 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin to have been the work of the devil, ex- 
pressed his conviction that they must be the result of fraud, and that 
the wily Brahmans had probably put together what they called their 
sacred language in imitation of Greek and Latin. He might have 
strengthened his argument by saying that Sanskrita means literally 
put together,” though it did not mean that when applied to the ancient 
language of India. It was a German scholar, Frederick Schlegel, who 
was the first to form and to enunciate the bold synthesis that the classical 
languages of Greece and Italy and the sacred language of India must 
be offshoots of one and the same stem, branches of one and the same 
family of speech. He thus accustomed philosophers to the new, and 
at that time most startling, idea that there was a real linguistic rela- 
tionship between the dark inhabitants of India and the speakers of 
Latin and Greek, other branches being added afterwards to what we 
now call the Aryan family of speech, namely the Persian, the Teutonic, 
the Slavonic and Celtic branches. 

Here we see the difference between coincidences and coincidences. 
We speak of undesigned, of strange coincidences; nay, we call it a 
mere coincidence if the same or a very similar event happens in dif- 
ferent places or at different times. Most people would probably have 
called it a mere coincidence if they saw a Buddhist priest in Tibet 
wearing the same ecclesiastical vestments as a Roman Catholic priest 
at Rome. But as soon as we can account for such similarities, either 
as the result of borrowing on one side or the other, or as the result 
of natural and intelligible causes, we should hardly call them any 
longer coincidences. 

There are coincidences between languages not held together by any 
organic relationship. The Samoyedes, for instance, when they are 
smitten or in love with a Samoyede beauty, say that they are amuru, 
while the French, though they do not say amuru, say amoureuc. 
This is a mere coincidence without any rhyme or reason. I have 
collected a number of such fortuitous coincidences in my Science of 
Language, vol. ii. p. 352. They are curious, but no more, unless they 
can be accounted for either rationally or historically. To Philippo 
Sassetti, the coincidences between Italian and Sanskrit words were 
simply curious, to Frederick Schlegel they were full of meaning, and 
they became the foundation of a new science, the Science of Language, 
and of a new philosophy, the Science of Thought. They are like sign- 
posts that may lead the traveller and explorer either to rich Eldo- 
rados or into a barren desert. 
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We have seen thus far that there are two classes of coincidences— 
those which we have a right to expect and those which we have no 
right to expect. Our common human nature and our common natural 
surroundings are sufficient to account for many coincidences, such as, 
for instance, that both the ancient Brahmans and the modern Austra- 
lians get fire by rubbing two sticks till they ignite, and that they 
catch the sparks in some kind of tinder. To many people it was a 
surprise to see this strange process of producing fire among tribes who 
had never been in historical contact. Why should people have come to 
think that two pieces of dry wood rubbed together would produce fire ? 
It is by no means an easy process, and any one who tried it would pro- 
bably fail. How then, it was asked, should savages have made that 
discovery ?. The answer is very simple. When during a storm two 
branches of a tree were seen to catch fire by constant friction, the 
human race would have been as stupid as the beasts of the field, if 
they had not tried to learn the lesson which nature taught them, how 
to produce fire, whenever it was wanted, by means of friction. I am 
not aware whether this discovery of fire has been claimed for some of 
the higher animals also. So many things of late have been claimed 
for them, why not this ? 

As yet I can only find one old-world story in support of such a be- 
lief. We read in one of the Buddhist Jatakas (vol i., No. 36) that 
once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, a large 
number of birds were living together in a tree. One day, as the 
boughs of this tree were grinding one against the other, dust began 
to fall, soon followed by smoke. Then one of the birds said: “ If 
these two boughs go on grinding against one another they will pro- 
duce fire,” and he advised instant flight, with the result that the wise 
birds escaped, while the foolish birds came to grief. 

Here we seem to catch the first glimmering of human reason in the 
animal brain. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the bird who thus 
reasoned and spoke, was the Buddha, that is the Awakened in a former 
birth, that is, he was just what other birds are not. 

Again, if we are told that both in South America and in Siam there 
are family rejoicings on the day when a child receives a name, we 
can well understand that the day on which a name was given to a 
child, and he was recognised as a new member of a family or a clan or 
a, tribe, should have given rise to gatherings and festivities, human 
nature being the same everywhere. We need not imagine that our 
christening parties were copied in Siam, or that they were introduced 
by Buddhists from Siam to England. In fact, it may be laid down 
as a general principle, that if people separated from each other in time 
and space agree in what can be proved to be reasonable, no further 
explanation is required. But if coincidences are pointed out in matters 
which are or seem to be unreasonable, we have a right to ask for an 
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explanation. Now whatever we may think of mitres, copes, crosiers, 
and all the rest, we can hardly say that they are rational. This does 
not mean that they are contrary to reason, but simply that at present 
their reason has been forgotten, that they are petrified things, and that 
if we find mitres, copes, dalmatics and crosiers in other countries, as, 
for instance, in Tibet, we cannot, as in the case of the fire-sticks, 
appeal to natural causes to account for the presence of the same: or 
even very similar ecclesiastical vestments in the church of Rome and 
in the temple of Buddha at Lhassa in Tibet. Unless we appeal to the 
devil, the very representative of unreason, we must appeal to history 
till we find a channel through which these purely ceremonial or tradi- 
tional oddities could have travelled from Rome to Tibet. It would be 
mere sophistry to say that there was originally a reason for a‘ mitre, 
for a cope, for’a crosier, and for rosaries. No doubt there was, 
and these reasons are very instructive. But unless we can show 
that the same reasons existed in Tibet, we cannot escape from the 
conclusion that this large number of coincidences proves an actual 
historical communication between Roman Catholic and Buddhist 
priests. 

And such a channel through which these old Roman Catholic 
customs could have reached Tibet, can be shown to have existed. It 
is an historical fact that Christian missionaries, chiefly Nestorians, 
were very active in China from the middle of the seventh to the end 
of the eighth century. Their presence and activity in China during 
those centuries are attested not only by the famous monument of 
Hsian-fu, but likewise by various Chinese historians, and we have 
no reason to doubt their testimony. The Nestorian Christians had 
monasteries and schools in different towns of China, and were 
patronised by the government. We know that one of the monks in 
the monastery at Hsian-fu was at work under the same roof with a 
well-known Buddhist monk from Cabul trying to translate a Buddhist 
Sanskrit text into Chinese. The prosperity of the Nestorian mis- 
sions in China lasted till the year 841, when the Emperor Wi-tung 
issued his edicts for the suppression of all Buddhist and likewise of 
all Christian monasteries. While Buddhism recovered after a time, 
€hristianity seems to have been rooted out, and when Marco Polo 
visited Hsian-fu he tells us that “the people were all idolaters.”’ 

But although in later times the number of Christians in China re- 
mained insignificant, there was ample time from the arrival of 
Olopun, the first Nestorian missionary, to the edict of the Emperor 
Wi-tung, that is, from 635 to 841, for Christian doctrines and Nesto- 
rian ritual to spread in China, and if in China, then in Tibet, for in 
religion, particularly in Buddhism, the two countries were one. We 
know that Buddhist priests collaborated with Christian monks ‘in the 
monastery of Hsian-fu; nay, we actually possess a warning issued by 
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the Emperor Tetsung against mixing up Buddhism and Christianity, 
a warning that would be opportune even at the present moment. 
When we know all this, the coincidences between the Buddhist cere- 
monial of Tibet and the Roman Catholic services at Rome, startling 
as they seemed at first, need no longer surprise us, and can certainly 
be accounted for without appealing to the devil. Some of the coin- 
cidences pointed out by Huc and Gabet, such as fastings, proces- 
sions, spiritual retreats and even rosaries, can really be accounted 
for by a simple appeal to human nature, and can be matched 
among races who never had any contact whatever with Christian 
missionaries. Even other coincidences, such as the mitre and crosier, 
if they stood alone, might possibly be explained or accepted as purely 
accidental. It isthe number of them, all belonging to one and the 
same class, mitre, crosier, dalmatic, cope, five-chained censer, holy 
water, &c., Which makes such an explanation impossible. May I re- 
mind those who maintain that identity of names is of small value in 
a comparative study of Aryan customs and myths, of what immense 
value it would be for us if one single Italian name, such as mitre 
or dalmatic, could be discovered in the language of Tibet. If this 
were so, would not all opposition collapse at once, and all doubt 
vanish ; whereas at present some people still shrug their shoulders and 
prefer with Voltaire to doubt, instead of with Gibbon accepting the 
genuineness of the monument of Hsian-fu and the intercourse be- 
tween Nestorian and Buddhist priests during the seventh century 
within the walls of the monastery of Hsian-fu. 

And this leads us on to the consideration of another class of coinci- 
dences between Buddhism and Christianity. Such coincidences have 
been pointed out again and again, unfortunately not in a purely his- 
torical spirit, but in the impassioned tone of theological controversy. If 
religion is the natural outcome of the human mind, when brought face 
to face with that truly divine revelation which speaks to us with irresist- 
ible force from every part of nature, it would be strange, indeed, if we 
did not find certain coincidences between almost all the Sacred Books of 
the world. They exist, and they ought to exist and be welcome to 
every believer in the dignity and destinies of the whole human race. 
We lose nothing by this recognition, nor does any truth lose its value 
because it is held, not only by ourselves, but by millions of human 
beings whom we formerly called unbelievers. 

We know that the ordinary commandments not to kill, not to steal, 
not to lie, not to commit adultery, nay, even the highest command- 
ment of all, to love our neighbours as ourselves and the warning not 
to do unto others what we do not wish others to do unto us, are shared 
by nearly all the great religions of the world. There can be no 
question here of borrowing as in the case of ecclesiastical vestments. 
The mere date of the Buddhist Canon would be a sufficient answer to 
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such a supposition. Even such minor matters as confessions, fastings, 
celibacy of the clergy and rosaries form part of that ancient Buddhism 
which we know from the Tripitaka, the Bible of the Buddhists. It 
is admitted by most scholars that the Buddhist Canon was collected at 
the council of Pataliputra (Patna) held in 259 3.c., when Asoka, the 
grandson of Sandrokyptos, was the supreme ruler of India.' No one 
can seriously doubt the date and the historical character of Asoka, 
whose very inscriptions we possess engraved on rocks and monuments. 
But to avoid all controversy we may be satisfied with the date of Vatta- 
gamani, 88-76 3.c., during whose reign we know that the Buddhist 
Canon was reduced to writing. As yet, his date has never been doubted, 
nor the fact that during his reign the Canon was reduced to writing. 
Of course, the date of Sandrokyptos, the grandfather of Asoka, depends 
altogether on the date of Alexander the Great, and people who have 
doubted the existence of Napoleon, may question the historical character 
of Alexander and his expedition to India. In this case the date of Vat- 
tagamani would fall, and the Buddhist Canon might be called a forgery 
of wily Buddhist priests. Scholars, it is said, have been mistaken 
before, and may be mistaken again. In this way we might no-doubt 
get rid of all ancient history, including the whole of the Old Testament. 
But this is not the method followed by critical scholars. If they are 
sceptical, they are so in order to arrive at truth, not in order to say, 
What is truth! As scholars, we have to distinguish carefully between 
the two Canons of Buddhism, the one composed in PAli, and written 
down, as far as we know, in the first century before our era; 
the second, composed in Sanskrit and written down in the first 
century after our era. The former is called the Hinaydna-Canon, 
the latter the Mahdydna-Canon. No one has ever claimed for the 
Mahdyana-Canon an earlier date than that of the fourth council held 
in the first century after Christ in the monastery of Jalandhara in 
Kashmir under King Kaniskka.? At that time the Sanskrit Canon 
was not only written down, but was actually engraved on copper 
plates, and these plates, we are told, were buried under a stiipa by 
order of the king. It is true these copper-plates have not been dis- 
covered yet, but it would require an extraordinary degree of historical 
agnosticism to doubt the dates of the Kings Asoka and Kanishka. 
We possess the coins of Kanishka, and ever so many inscriptions of 
Asoka. No doubt the evidence for any event or dates before the 
beginning of our era can be constructive only. Scholars do the best 
they can with the evidence that is accessible, but they cannot create 
new evidence. All they can do is never to allow themselves to be 
swayed by extraneous considerations. They certainly did not fix the 
dates of the two Canons of the Buddhists in order to establish their 


(1) Sacred Books of the East, vol. x., p. 39. 
(2) Histoire de la vie de Hiouan-thsang, p. 96. 
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priority in comparison with the Christian Canon. Such considera 
tions have ‘no existence for them. They would look upon them as 
childish, if not as dishonest. Nor were the results at which they 
arrived by patient labour ever questioned or ridiculed till, in com- 
paring Christian with Buddhist theories, it was found out that the 
Buddhist version could claim chronological priority. If the celibacy 
of the clergy, if confessions, fastings, nay, even rosaries, were all 
enjoined in the Hinayana Canon, it followed, of course, that they 
could not haye been borrowed from Christian missionaries. On the 
eontrary, if they were borrowed at all, the conclusion would rather be 
that they were taken over by Christianity from Buddhism. 

I haye always held that the possibility of such borrowing cannot:be 
denied, though at the same time I have strongly insisted on the fact 
that, the histori ical reality of such borrowing has never been established. 
When I said that a borrowing between Christians and Buddhists, and 
in a still wider sense between West and East, was possible, what :L 
meant was that the road between India and Greece was really, open 
ever since Alexander had found or made a road for his army to 
march from Greece to India. Buddhism, as we know, was.in its very 
nature a missionary religion, and we hear of missionaries being sent 
from India to every part of the world at the end of the Council of 
Pataliputra in the third. century z.c. In the second century B.c. 
Buddhist missionaries were, as Darmesteter has shown, hard at 
work in Western Persia. These missionaries would be called in Pali 
Samanas,! and, therefore, if we hear of Samanaioi in Bactria in the 
first century B.c., we know for certain that Buddhist missionaries 
must have been there at least before the beginning of the Christian 
era, teaching philosophy and religion to the Greeks settled in Bactria 
on the frontiers of India. Our authority for this is Alexander 
Polyhistor (first century 3.c.), as quoted by Cyrillus (fourth century 
A.p.). In the second century a.p. Clement of Alexandria knew of 
the same Samanaioi; nay, he quotes the name of Boutta, who, he 
says, was worshipped in India like a god; while Eusebius, in the 
fourth century, is acquainted with the name of Brahmans also. 
There is not one of these authorities that might not be cavilled at; 
but in that case we had better give up all history, and declare with 
Walpole that all facts are fiction. History, no doubt, is made.up of 
fragments; yet these fragments can be formed into a mosaic picture, 
which we call the History of the World, and from which we 
learn, that Alexander. marched to India, that he founded Alexandria 
in Egypt and that this Alexandria, both before and after the Christian 
era, became the centre of attraction for Eastern and Western thought, 
so that. an intellectual exchange between Asia and Europe was 
perfectly possible at that time. 

We must not forget, that even ,China, in the far East, was not 


(1) Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i., p. 75. 
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altogether precluded from intercourse with the Western world; for 
we learn from Chinese historians that the Chinese advanced in the 
first century .p. as far as the C aspian Sea, and threatened to cross 
it in order to attack the Té- tsin, that is, the Romans.' This was 
about the same time when the Yuetshi, or, as they are called, the 
Indo-Scythians, conquered Bactria, the north of India, and finally 
occupied the whole valley of the Ganges.” zc 

But, I say once more, there is a difference, and a very great 
difference, between what is possible in history and what is real. If 
Buddhist missionaries had been at Alexandria, should we not ‘have 
heard more of them? And if they actually enriched the philo- 
sophical or the moral literature of Greek students in Egypt, could 
they have vanished from the scene of their labours without leaving 
a trace behind; not a single name of any one of them? The roads 
were open as they are now between India and Europe; but why do 
we not hear of a single Ram Mohun Roy on a visit to Alexandria, 
Athens, or Rome ? 

It is well known that Indian, nay, Buddhist, influence has been 
suspected in some of the oldest Greek fables, and in parts of the Old 
and New Testaments. If we take the Greek fables first, what. shall 
we say when we find in Plato allusions to the well-known fable of the 
Donkey in the Lion’s Skin, just as we find it in the Jataka, a part of 
the Buddhist Canon, and put there into the mouth of Buddha 
himself ? 


You know the fable as told in Greek. I shall read it you as totd 
in Pali in the Jataka :— 


**Onee upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was born in a farmer’s family, and when he grew up he got a livelihood 
by tillage. 

‘*At the same time there was a merchant who used to go about hawking 
goods, which a donkey carried for him. Wherever he went he. used to take his 
bundle off the ass, and throw a lion skin over him, and then turn him loose in 
the rice and barley fields. When the watchmen saw this creature, they ima- 
gined him to be a lion, and so durst not come near him. 

**One day this hawker stopped at a certain village, and while he' was getting 
his own breakfast cooked, he turned the ass loose in a barley field with the lion 
skin on. The watchmen thought it was a lion, and durst not come near, but 
fled home and gave the alarm. All the villagers armed themselves and hurried 
to the field, shouting and blowing on conches and beating drums. The ass was 
frightened out of his wits, and gave a hee-haw! Then the Bodhisatta, seeing 
that it was a donkey, repeated the first stanza :— 

‘ Nor lion nor tiger I see, 
Not even a leopard is he: 
But a donkey—the wretched old hack ! 
With a lion’s skin over his back !’ 


** As soon as the villagers learnt that it was only an ass, they cudgelled him 
till they broke his bones, and then went off with the lion skin. When the mer- 
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chant appeired and found that his ass had come to grief, he repeate1 the second 
stanza :— 
‘ The donkey, if he had been wise, 
Might long the green barley have eaten ; 
A lion’s skin was his disguise :— 
But he gave a hee-haw, and got beaten!’ 


‘As he was in the act of uttering these words the ass expired. The merchant 
left him and went his way.” 


Such coincidences are different from the well-known coincidences 
in language and mythology with which comparative philologists and 
comparative mythologists have to deal. 

When we find the ten numerals exactly the same in all the Aryan 
languages, the very idea that the Greeks borrowed their peis, three, 
from the Sk. trayas, would never enter into our mind, still less that 
the Hindus borrowed from the Greeks. We are moving here in a 
totally different stratum of history, and the same applies to mytho- 
logical names, such as Dyaus and Zeus, Sérya and Helios, Ushas and 
Eos ; nay, even to such mythological stories as were invented to ex- 
plain the relationship of the Aryan gods, and the marriages which 
spring naturally from the visible relations between the sky, the sun, 
the dawn, the moon, and all the rest. The Sky father would have to 
be represented as the father of somebody, the father of the daily sun, 
for instance, or of the dawn, or of rain and lightning. Again, in 
his solar character, he might be represented not only as the father 
of the dawn, but also as the follower or lover of the dawn, as young 
and beautiful every morning, as old and dying every evening. Here 
are the germs of many a myth and many a tragedy. Such stories 
form the staple of ancient mythology in every branch of the Aryan 
family. Yet no one could say that the Greeks borrowed their Zeus 
and the stories connected with him from the Hindus, or the German 
tribes their Tiu from the Greek Zeus. We have this Tiu still in our 
Tuesday. We might as well say that they had borrowed their numerals 
or the terminations of declension and conjugation. Like the nume- 
rals, the names of some of the ancient Aryan gods and heroes also must 
have had their origin long before the Aryans separated, before the 
Greeks were Greeks or the Germans Germans. But though the 
simplest elements of Aryan mythology were, no doubt, common pro- 
perty, the later phases were of national growth. When we are 
told, for instance, that Argos had eyes over the whole of his 
body, and that he was made to watch Io when changed into a 
cow, we may recognise in Argos a male representative of the starry 
night, and in Io a representative of the moon. This may be 
a very old myth, but when we are told that after Argos had been 
killed by Hermes, Hera placed his eyes on the tail of the peacock, 
and that the peacock was the sacred bird of Hera, we know that this 
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must be a modern myth, because peacocks were not known in Greece 
before the fifth century B.c.? 

Comparative mythology has to distinguish carefully between the 
different strata of gods and heroes, between what constitutes ancient 
common Aryan property, and what is the peculiar property of each 
nation. And for that purpose nothing is so important as the names 
of gods and heroes. Whenever the names are the same in Sanskrit 
and Greek, we know that they existed before the Aryan Separation, 
and whenever they can be explained etymologically, they give us, as 
Mannhardt has well remarked (Mythol. Farsch. p. 81), the key to the 
fundamental meaning of every myth or custom. 

But after it had once been proved that some fragments had been 
preserved out of the general deluge which we call the Aryan Separa- 
tion, that not only all numerals, pronouns, prepositions, but names and 
legends of gods and heroes also had been saved of the common Aryan 
heritage, and carried north and south by the descendants of those who 
were once united in language, religion, myth, and customs in their com- 
mon Aryan home, wherever we may choose to place it, another bold step 
was made by Jacob Grimm. He thought he could prove that certain 
fables also, particularly animal fables which we find in India, Greece, 
and Germany, had been carried by mothers and grandmothers on their 
migrations from Asia to Europe, had been repeated by their children 
and grandchildren, differing no doubt in local colouring, but always 
the same in substance and purpose. It requires boldness to differ in 
such matters from so great an authority as Jacob Grimm, and all I 
can bring myself to say is that he seems to me to have gone rather 
too far. I believe he was right in holding that the germs of certain 
stories existed before the Aryan Separation, possibly in the form of 
proverbs, and that from them sprang in later times some of the fables 
which he considered as common Aryan property. For instance, it 
may have been an old Aryan proverb to say Vestigia nulla retrorsum, 
“no footmarks point back,” huntsmen and shepherds looking for game 
or strayed cattle would naturally use such an expression, and would 
hand it down as a useful rule to their children. And if at a later 
time it required illustration, how easily might such fables have been 
invented as that of the fox who would not enter the lion’s den, be- 
cause he could see from the footmarks that many animals had indeed 
entered in, but none had come out. Another shepherd’s trick may 
have been to drag stolen cattle backwards into a cave. Those who 
looked for their stolen cows would be deceived, as Apollo was by 
Hermes, as Hercules by Cacus,? by seeing from the marks that the 
cows had marched out, and could no longer be found inside the cave. 

All this we may admit as possible, but that these proverbs had 


(1) Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, p. 306; Movers, Phin., Alterth., iii., 93; earlier in Lybia 
and Samos. (2) Bréal, Mélanges, p. 45. 
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assumed a fixed literary form at so early'a time is more than would 
be conceded even by scholars who hesitate. before they forsake such a 
leader as Jacob Grimm. 

What then remains, I ask, but to admit at a time long subsequent 
to the Aryan Separation, a really historical intercourse between East 
and West, on such roads as we have pointed out? Storytellers repre+ 
sented by the name of .7sopus, might easily have travelled from the 
Indian frontiers of Persia to Lydia, and if Solon could have lived at 
the court of Crwsus and communicated to him the proverb which is 
still alive, Nemo ante mortem beatus ; nay, if Cresus, many of whose 
subjects were Ionian Greeks, could have consulted the Delphic oracle 
and received the ambiguous answer which led to his. defeat by Cyrus 
(542 B.c.), surely there could have been no unsurmountable barrier 
between the storytellers, male or female, of those countries. Again, 
if Darius invaded Greece, and lost the battle of Marathon, some Per- 
sian prisoners, educated and. uneducated, must surely have been left 
behind in Greece. We know even. of Greek emigrés such as Alci- 
biades, who lived in Persia and became almost Oriental in manners 
and thought. If with all these openings there had been no exchange 
whatever between East and West in their literary productions, it 
would have been strange, to say no more, and though, as I repeat, we 
have no tangible evidence of anything like translations, whether 
Oriental or Occidental, at that time, we seem perfectly within our 
right when we look upon the numerous coincidences between the fables 
of Zsopus and the fables occurring in Sanskrit and Pali literature as 
proving the fact that there was a real literary exchange between 
India, Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece, beginning with the sixth 
century B.C. 

We may be ready to accept the names and the stories of the Aryan 
gods and heroes, the stories of Kronos, of Endymion and Selene, of 
Daphne and Apollon,.as survivals of a period during which the 
Aryan language was not yet definitely broken up; but that.a story, 
such as that of the Donkey in the Lion’s skin alluded to by Plato, 
should have existed at that early time, and have been handed down 
in the same way as common Aryan property, is more than I can bring 
myself to believe. A fable forms a well-articulated whole, it is 
almost a work of art, with a beginning, a middle and an end ; it has 
a point and an intention, and such an intention can hardly have been 
carried out twice in the same manner by poets independent of each 
other. It is quite true that this is a question to be decided by taste 
and judgment rather than by mere scholarship; but there seems no 
danger that on this point literary critics will differ from the 
judgment of scholars. 

More difficult is the question whether these fables were all borrowed 
from the East, or whether some of them may have been carried from, 
Greece to Persia and India. 
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What we must here consider is, that the Greeks never claimed 
fable literature as their own creation, though they have made many 
of these fables their own by clothing them. in .a thoroughly Greek 
garb. . There are even some very significant traces in Greek fables of 
their Eastern origin, such as when the birds choose the peacock as 
their king, and when the lion is introduced as the king of all animals. 
Even the elephant is,mentioned in some of A%sop’s fables (Hahn, 
Fabule Esopice, 261), and serpents act a very prominent part. These 
are all pre-eminently, though not exclusively, eastern anmials. On 
the other hand, animals like the fox and the bear, who are leading 
characters in German fables, never appear in India. Another argu- 
ment in favour of the Eastern origin of Greek fables is the abundance 
of fables in India, and their early appearance in Sanskrit literature, as, 
for instance, that of the stomach and the limbs, told in one of the 
Vedic Upanishads, and again at Rome by Menenius Agrippa. 

In India, these fables have been collected again and again, they.are 
constantly appealed to and they permeate the whole body of Indian 
literature. They form an integral part of Buddhist teaching, they 
were actually incorporated in the sacred canon of the Buddhists, and 
written down before the beginning of the Christian era. In_ a collec- 
tion called the Jdtaka, or the birth stories of Buddha, we have. every 
kind of fable, put forward by Buddha with the object of. showing 
that he himself, in a former existence, always acted the part of the 
good and wise character in these fables, whether a man or an animal. 
Sometimes, the part which he is supposed to have acted in his former 
existences would not seem to us quite worthy of Buddha, but that 
only serves to show that these fables were not invented by the Bud- 
dhists on purpose, but that they existed before the rise of Buddhism, 
that they were popular and therefore utilised by Buddha and his 
disciples for their own purposes. It might seem strange that these 
popular stories should form a large division of a sacred canon. Their 
real object, however, has lately become evident by another book, the 
Jétakamald, not an integral portion of the Buddhist canon, but a 
work from which we clearly see that these fables were not used simply 
in their dry and matter-of-fact form for the amusement of the people, 
but that they served as texts for homilies to inculcate the moral 
lessons of Buddhism.! I was formerly more doubtful as to the 
Eastern origin of the fables of Asopus and Pheedros, but following up 
the subject with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, I have become more 
and more inclined to admit that India was the soil that produced 
them originally, and that the principal characters in these fables, and 
the whole surroundings, are Eastern rather than Western. We know 
very little about the origin of fables in Greece. The only thing’we 
are'told is, that’ a’ stranger, sopus by name, was held responsible 
for most of them. His name was known to Herodotus, but not, as 


(1) Gataka-mdld, in the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. i., p. 13-.; 
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that of a Greek author. He was supposed to have been of Phrygian 
origin, and a friend of Croesus, the King of Lydia. All this points 
to the East, nay, the very name of .Zsopus has been explained by 
Professor Welcker as meaning siwarthy. From India, by way of 
Persia and Lydia, a burnt-faced sopus may well have carried these 
fables to Alexandria, or to some equally accessible mart that was open 
to the Greeks of Ionia and Athens. Here at Alexandria Babrius, 
who composed the oldest Greek version we possess of A®sopian fables, 
may have laid in his stores, while Phedrus, the slave of Augustus, 
rendered them popular afterwards over the whole civilised world. 

Thus and thus only, it now seems to me, can we explain Plato’s 
reference to the donkey in the lion’s or the tiger’s skin being betrayed 
by his braying, and the occurrence of other fables in Greece previous 
to Alexander’s discovery of India. It is possible, nay, it seems likely, 
that many of these fables sprang originally from mere proverbs, or 
short sayings, and that their illustration was left more or less open to 
each story-teller. Suppose there were such sayings as “ Preserve me 
from my friends,” we could then easily understand both the simila- 
rities and dissimilarities between the full fables such as we find them 
in India, Greece, and afterwards all over the world. In the Pancha- 
tantra, the oldest collection of fables in Sanskrit which we possess, this 
saying is illustrated in the following way :— 


‘‘A king asked his pet monkey to watch over him while he was asleep. A 
bee settled on the king’s head, and as the’ monkey could not chase it away, he 
took his sword, killed the bee on the king’s head, but at the same time fractured 
the royal skull.” 


Buddha, in the Jdtaka, No. 44, tells the story of 


‘A bald grey-headed carpenter whose head, glistening like a copper-bowl, was 
attacked by a mosquito, as he was engaged in planing, and who told his son to 
drive away the mosquito. ‘All right, father,’ answered the son, took his axe to 
kill the insect, but in killing it cleft his father’s head in twain. Then the future 
Buddha thought, ‘ Better than such a friend is an enemy with sense, whom 
fear of men’s vengeance will deter from killing a man,’ and he recited these 
lines :-— 
‘ Sense-lacking friends are worse than foes with sense, 
Witness the son who thought the gnat to slay, 
But cleft, poor focl, his father’s skull in twain.’ ’’ 


The same story is, of course, well known from Phedrus; in fact, 
there is hardly a country in Europe where we do not find a more or 
less happy variation of it. The late Sir George Dasent quotes the 
following from a collection of Norwegian tales :— 


‘«« A man saw a goody hard at work banging her husband across the head with 
a mallet, and over his head she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the neck. 

“«« Why, Goody,’ he asked, ‘ will you beat your husband to death °’ 

“« No,’ she said, ‘I only must have a hole in this shirt for his neck to come 
through.’ ”’ 
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This differs no doubt considerably from the Buddhistic version, 
still I cannot help thinking that the first impulse for all these stories 
came from India. 

To mention one more fable: Buddha, in the Jétaka, No. 38, tells 
the story of the crane who promised to carry the fishes to a pool full 
of water, but ate them all on the way. At last he carries a crab, but 
the crab, when he sees what has happened to the fishes, grips the 
erane’s neck and kills him. Here again Buddha finishes with a 
verse : — 

‘* Guile profits not your very guileful folk, 
Mark what the guileful crane got from the crab.” 


I think you will admit that such coincidences as we have just 
pointed out cannot be the result of our common human nature, still 
less of mere accident. If we had no indications whatever of an intel- 
lectual commerce between India, Persia, Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 
these coincidences seem to me so startling that they would by them- 
selves be strong enough to establish it. As we have clear evidence 
that the roads for intellectual export and import were open, we 
cannot hesitate, I think, to look upon these fables as imported from 
the East. 

We must remember also that at a later time and at the court of 
Khosru Nushirvan, the famous king of Persia, a contemporary of 
Justinian, the king’s physician, Barzéi or Barziych, was actually sent 
to India to discover a book full of wisdom, and to translate it into 
Pehlevi, then the spoken language of the Persian Empire. This book 
was a collection of Indian fables which was afterwards translated into 
Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and all the modern languages 
of Europe, and is best known by the name of the Fubles of Bidpai. 
The migration of these fables was well known, for instance, to John 
of Capua,’ to Huet, the Bishop of Avranches,’ to Sylvestre de Sacy, 
Loiseleur des Longchamps,® and many others ; but it was for the first 
time fully worked out by Professor Benfey in his famous book, Das 
Panchatantra. This is the title of the old collection of Indian fables 
in Sanskrit, but not in that original form in which it was translated 
into Pehlevi, but in a later and abridged form. It is clear, therefore, 
that if we meet with any Indian fables in the various literatures of 
the world after the sixth century, down to the fables of La Fontaine, 
there is no longer any difficulty. We know whence they came and 
how they travelled. Their passports are en régle and well viséd on 
every station which they passed. This is an enormous gain, and has 
put an end once for all to a great deal of useless controversy. Even 
if there should be any doubt as to the Eastern origin of the fables of 
Babrius and Pheedrus, there can be none about the Sanskrit origin 
of the fables of Bidpai in their various national disguises, even in the 


(1) Chips, iv., p. 545. (2) Traité de Vorigine des Romans, 1676. 
(3) Essai sur les Fables indiennes, 1838. 
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charming French costume in which they are presented to us by La 
Fontaine. But after we have cleared the way so far, there still 
remain troubles and difficulties. 

There are stories in the Old and New Testaments also which have 
been traced in the Buddhist Jdtaka. How is that to be explained ? 
No one can look at Buddhism without finding something that reminds 
him of Christianity ; and then the question arises at once how coinci- 
dences between the two religions are to be accounted for. I do not 
speak of anything that could be called essential to religion, but to certain 
parts of the framework in which the history of Christianity and of 
Buddhism is represented to us. I shall not allude to-day to the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat. This matter has, I think, been 
disposed of, and nothing of great importance, except the very curious 
Armenian and Georgian versions, has, so far as I know, been added 
to the evidence which I put together in 1870.? After all has been 
said, the fact remains that the legend of Prince Josaphat, as told by 
John of Damascus, or some other writer of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury A.p., was taken from the life of Buddha as told in the Ladita 
Vistara,a book belonging to the Mahayana canon. The Greek writer 
himself, whoever he may have been, admits that the story was told 
him by worthy and truthful men from India. Hence it cannot and 
should not be denied that under the disguise of St. Josaphat, Buddha 
has really, though unintentionally, been raised to the rank of a saint 
in the Roman Catholic Church, It is a pity, no doubt, that his 
bones should ever have been shown in a Christian church, for we 
know that Buddha’s bones were burnt, and what remained of them 
was carefully deposited in sacred shrines in every part of India. But 
I can see no reason why Buddha, the Bodhisatva, under the name 
of Josaphat, a mere corruption of Bodhisatva, should not retain his 
place as a saint by the side of many others, and not always more 
saintly saints. 

Here, therefore, we have found again an historical channel through 
which Buddhist stories may have passed from East to West. The 
most famous among these stories incorporated in the Life of Josaphat, 
is no doubt that which suggested to Shakespeare the plot in the 
Merchant of Venice The story of the three caskets in Shakespeare’s 
play came from India, though not the pound of flesh; but this also 
may be traced to a Buddhist source, for in one of the Avaddnas, pub- 
lished by Julien (ii., No. 103, p. 95), we hear of a king who ordered 
a slanderer to be punished by cutting out one hundred ounces of his 
flesh ; and who, when the slanderer was found to have been innocent, 
offered him another hundred ounces of flesh as damages. 


(1) Chips from a German Workshop, new edition, vol. iv., pp. 412—489, ‘On the 
Migration of Fables.”’ 

(2) Chips from a German Workshop, vol. iv., pp. 445 —458. 

(3) Zb., iv., 448, n. 
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We have now to consider the coincidences between Indian and 
chiefly Buddhist stories and certain passages in the Old and New 
Testaments.. As I remarked before, these coincidences have little 
or nothing to do with the essentials of religion, but they may pos- 
sibly throw some light on the circumstances under which the books 
of the Old and the New Testaments were collected. They are very 
different. from the similarities with which we began between the 
Roman Catholic and Buddhist ceremonial, they are equally different 
from coincidences on points of doctrine and morality on which so 
much stress has been laid. It seems to me that such coincidences, 
whenever they do exist, ought always to be most welcome, though it 
should never be forgotten that on the most essential point of all 
religion, our conception of God, no two religions can be more dia- 
metrically opposed to each other than Christianity and Buddhism. 

Many of the coincidences which have been pointed out between 
Christianity and Buddhism, such as Buddha’s miraculous birth, the 
star over the house where he was to be born, the old Asita waiting 
for his advent, and dying after having prophesied the greatness of 
Buddha as the ruler of an earthly or of a heavenly kingdom, Buddha’s 
temptation by Mara, the number of his disciples, and his special love 
for one of them, Ananda, the many miracles ascribed to him, and his 
outspoken disapproval of miracle-working, all these can be accounted 
for without any borrowing on one side or the other, as I have tried 
to show in my Gifford Lectures (1890) vol. ii., pp. 390 seg. On these, 
therefore, I shall not dwell again, but shall be satisfied with laying 
before you some further evidence, particularly some parables or stories 
which oceur in the Bible and in the Buddhist Canon. As to the 
exact channel through which these stories could be proved to have 
passed, I have to say again what I said at Cambridge in 1882, in my 
Lectures on “India, What can it teach us?” “that I shall feel 
extremely grateful if anybody would point out to me the historical 
channel through which Buddhism influenced Christianity. I have 
been looking for such a channel all my life, but hitherto I have 
found none.” 

Let us now examine some of these stories in order to make up 
our mind whether the coincidences between them are so strong 
as to force us to admit an actual borrowing in historical times, 
on one side or on the other, or whether we may accept these 
coincidences as mere coincidences, or purely accidental. The first 
is the story of the Judgment of Solomon.’ It is well known that this 
story occurs in the Buddhist Canon as translated into Tibetan 
(Kandjur Vinaya, vol. iii.). We read there of a man who had no 
children of his first wife, but one son of his second wife, and in order 
to console his first wife, gave her the custody of the child. After 
the father’s death, each of his wives claimed the child as her own, 


(1) ‘1 Kings, iii., 16-28. 
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and when they could not agree they went before the wise Visikha to 
‘settle the point. Visakha, being a woman, declared that she could 
not settle the point, but that the two mothers should try who could 
pull away the child from the other by main force. This was done, 
‘but as soon as the child began to cry, one of the women let go, and 
"Visikha declared at once that she was the real mother and guive the 
child to her.' I confess that this story has always seemed’to me 
more clever, more true psychologically than the judgment of Sdlomon, 
as we read it in 1 Kings iii. 16—28. The idea of testing the feel- 
ings of a mother by so barbarous a process as cutting her child in 
pieces has always seemed to me very unreal, if not cruel and barbarous. 
However, even that expedient has its antecedents in Tibet, where in 
the Dsanglun a story occurs of a princess being asked in marriage 
by six kings, and where, in order to avert a war between them, the 
proposal is made to cut the princess into six slices, and give one slice 
to each of the kings. 

How the elements of this story could have floated from the Old 
Testament into the Buddhist Canon or vice versd, I confess I cannot 
explain. There was commercial intercourse, no doubt, between 
Solomon and Ophir, and this Ophir being called the land of peacocks, 
apes, gold and sandal-wood, was probably India. But to look upon 
this story of Solomon’s judgment as an import dating from the time 
of the famous Jewish king, would hardly meet with the approval 
of Hebrew scholars of the present day. One thing only seems 
certain to me, that such a story was not invented twice, that it must 
be a loan on one side or the other, and that it is of supreme import- 
ance to come to a decision on this point one way or the other. 

The next story to which I wish to call attention is of a very 
different character. It is that of Samson and the foxes. We read 
in Judges xv. 4, that “ Samson caught three hundred foxes, and took 
firebrands and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst 
between the two tails. And when he had set the brands on-fire he 
let them go into the standing corn of the Philistines, and burnt up 
both the shocks, and also the standing corn with the vineyards and 
olives.” 

There is nothing corresponding to this in India, but it seems to 
me an equally surprising coincidence that in ancient Rome? it was 
the custom on the 19th of April, the day of the Cerealia, to let foxes 
run about in the circus with torches tied to their tails, and that in 
Corseoli a fox was wrapped in burning straw and grass as a symbol 
of the fox-demon running in flames through the ripening cornfields. 
In Italy this custom has been referred to the ravages of the mildew, 
the rébigo, which were to be averted by a god and goddess, called 
Robigus and Robigo. The German name Rothfuchs points in the 


(1) Benfey, 7.c., vo'. ii., po 544, 
(2) Preller, Rim. Mythologie, 436, Mannhardt, Wythologische Forsch., p. 437. 
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same direction. But if this was an old Aryan custom, how can we 
account for its presence among a Semitic nation, unless we accept 
Samson as a humanised sun-god, and the ravages of the corn-fields by 
the foxes as symbolical of the ravages of the hot sun burning the 
dew and thus destroying the harvest? I can only appeal to Old 
Testament scholars to solve this problem in one way or the other. 
All that I maintain is that such coincidences cannot be ignored any 
longer, and that in cases like this anything is better than uncertainty. 

The same applies to coincidences between New Testament and 
Buddhist stories. We must come to some decision as to their causes, 
unless we can bring ourselves to deny the existence of any similarity 
between them. 

Of course, we must take care not to exaggerate the likeness, and 
translators in particular should be very careful in resisting the temp- 
tation of using New Testament phrases instead of a strictly literal 
rendering. There is, for instance, the Jétaka story of a king who 
discovers that his wife has been unfaithful to him, but who is per- 
suaded by Buddha to forgive both her and her lover. In the excel- 
lent translation of the Jdtaka, by M. Rouse, edited by Professor 
Cowell, of Cambridge, we read (ii. p. 88), “And the king abode by 
his advice and he forgave them both, bidding them go and sin no 
more.’ This, of course, reminds us at once of the words in St. John, 
viii. 11, “Go and sin no more.” But in the text there is nothing 
corresponding to Go, the literal translation would be “ Commit not 
again such an evil deed.”’! 

This may seem to be a very small matter, but itis just these very 
minute coincidences that carry conviction. There is, no doubt, a 
startling similarity between the teaching of Christ and of Buddha 
on this subject, but there is a very strong difference also as, for 
instance, in the reason assigned by each for the king’s forgiveness. 

Another parable which has several times been pointed out on 
account of its similarity with the Gospel is the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. It is found in the Saddharma-pundarika, a canonical book of 
the Mahayana school, translated by Burnouf, and by Professor Kern 
in the “Sacred Books of the East,” vol xxi. But I must say at once 
that in this case also I cannot see so great a likeness between it and 
the parable in the Gospel of St. Luke as many people imagine. We 
read in the fourth chapter— 


‘* A certain man went away from his father, and wandering from place to place 
he became poorer and poorer. The father, on the contrary, who also left his 
native place, grew richer and richer, and became a great man. One day the 
son, roaming about from place to place as a beggar, starved and ragged, passed 
the palace in which his father was living. His father was sitting at the door, and 
at once recognised his son for whom he had been longing for years, but the son did 
not recognise his father. On the contrary, he felt frightened at all the splendour 





(1) “ Puna evariipam papakammam ma karittha.”’ 
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he saw and ran off. Then the father sent servants to fetch back his son, and 
without telling anybody that the beggar was his son, he gave him the meanest 
employment on his estate. And when he saw him clearing away the dirt in 
the house, the father disguised himself as a beggar so as to have some friendly 
talk with his son. When he found out that the poor beggar had become a good 
and honest man he told him that he would treat him “ike a son, but still he 
allowed him to go on with his menial work. At last, when the rich man felt 
that his end was near, he made over all his wealth to the beggar, but even then 
he did not tell him yet that he was his son. Only at the very end of his life, 
and when actually dying, he told him in the presence of all his friends that he 
was his son, his only son, for whom he had been longing all his life, and who 
now, after he had come back to him, might inherit all that was his.” 


Then follows the application. The disciples of Buddha have always 
been his sons, though ignorant of their sonship, and estranged from 
him while occupied with lower thoughts, till at last Buddha declared 
them to be his sons and heirs, and charged them to become teachers 
of the law. 

There is no doubt similarity on some points, nay, even startling 
similarity between the Buddhist and the Christian parables, but the 
application in our case is decidedly different; it is practical in the 
Gospel, it is philosophical in the Tripitaka. It is right, no doubt, to 
note all these similarities, but it is equally right not to overlook the 
dissimilarities before we make up our mind as to whether any borrow- 
ing must have taken place, and, if so, from what quarter it came. 

The next case is to my mind much more startling, and the coinci- 
dence such that I doubt whether impartial judges could bring them- 
selves to ascribe it to mere accident. It is the story of a pious layman 
who walks on the water while he is full of faith in Buddha, but who 
sinks as soon as his mind is turned away from him. We read in 
Jataka, 190 (vol. ii., p. 77) -— 


** One evening, on his way to Jetavana, he, the disciple of Buddha, came to the 
bank of the river Achiravati, when the ferrymen had pulled up their boats on 
the shore in order to attend service. As no boat could be seen at the landing- 
stage, and our friend’s mind was full of delightful thoughts of the Buddha, he 
walked into the river. His feet did not sink below the water. He got as far 
as mid-river, walking as though he were on dry land; but there he noticed 
the waves. Then his ecstasy subsided, and his feet began to sink. Again he 
strung himself up to high tension, and walked on over the water. So he 
arrived at Jetavana, greeted the Master, and took a seat on one side. The 
Master entered into conversation with him pleasantly. ‘I hope, good layman,’ 
said he, ‘ you had no mishap on your way.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ he replied, ‘on my way 
I was so absorbed in thoughts of the Buddha that I set foot upon the river ; 
but I walked over it as though it had been dry ground!’ ‘Ah, friend layman,’ 
said the master, ‘ you are not the only one who has kept safe by remembering 
the virtues of the Buddha.’ ” 


In this case the mere walking on the water would not startle me so 
much, for among miracles this is not a very uncommon miracle. But 
walking on the water by faith, and sinking from want of faith, seems 
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a coincidence that can be accounted for by some historical contact and 
transference only, and in this case we must remember that the date 
of the Buddhist parable is chronologically anterior to the date of the 
Gospel of St. Luke. 

One more coincidence and I have done. You all know the parable 
of Christ feeding the five thousand with five loaves and two fishes, 
and there remaining over twelve baskets full. Well, in the 78th 
Jdtaka, as pointed out to me by Professor Estlin Carpenter, we read of 
Buddha receiving one cake in his alms-bowl, and after he had fed his 
five hundred brethren as well as his host and hostess, nay, all the 
people in the monastery, there were still so many cakes over t'zat they 
had to be thrown into a cave near the gateway. 

Here again there is, no doubt, some dissimilarity, but the similarity 
is far stronger, and requires some kind of explanation. We should 
remember that the Greeks also did not tell their ordinary fables 
exactly as the Hindus did, nor need the Jdtakas of Buddha be the mere 
copies of the New Testament parables, or vice versd. Yet we could 
hardly deny that communication and exchange there must have been. 
The chapter of accidents may be much larger than we imagine, but 
when we have to deal with fully elaborated stories, with tales com- 
posed for a moral purpose, we can hardly fall back on mere chance. 

That these coincidences exist between the Buddhist Canon and the 
New Testament has long been known to all Oriental scholars. All 
that I plead for is that they should not be allowed, as it were, to lie 
and litter about, recognised by everybody, yet unexplained in their 
historical origin, or altogether put aside. It is not enough that 
these coincidences should be pointed out; they should be traced to 
their real source. We have to decide once for all whether we can 
honestly ascribe them to mere accident, or to our common human 
nature, or whether we must ascribe them to some real historical 
intercourse between Buddhism and Christianity. If they can be 
accounted for by our common human nature, let it be done by 
pointing out analogous cases. If they can be aseribed to mere 
accident, again I say let us have similar cases from the chapter of 
accidents. 

Ihave often been blamed for maintaining what I still maintain, 
namely, that the number of coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity has been very much exaggerated. Many of them can 
be, and have been, explained as having arisen from natural and 
intelligible causes. But I feel all the more strongly that it is our 
duty to point out that there are some coincidences remaining which 
cannot be accounted for in that way. We cannot adopt the diabolical 
explanation proposed by Hue and Gaket. All we can do is to face 
the facts such as they are, and to try to understand them. 

I have tried, therefore, to lay the case before the members of the 
Royal Society of Literature, not as an advocate who pleads for one 
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side or the other, but rather as a detective or as a solicitor who 
collects and arranges the evidence, or as a judge who has to sum it 
up, showing as little prepossession as possible towards one side or the 
other, and leaving the final verdict to the jury. On one point only 
I feel strongly ; these matters should not be allowed to remain any 
longer undecided. Some people speak as if Christianity had been 
borrowed wholesale from Buddhism ; others, in pleading for priority 
on the Christian side, are apt to forget that the Buddhist Canon was 
reduced to writing in the first century before the Christian era. As 
little as Buddhism would suffer if some of its Jitakas could be 
proved to have been taken from the West, would Christianity suffer 
if certain of its parables could be proved to have core from the East. 
Because one of the saints of the Roman Catholic Church was sug- 
gested by the story of Buddha, it does not follow that all Christian 
saints were Buddhists in disguise; nor would the Eastern origin of 
some of our parables, particularly when employed with a new 
purpose, affect the value which they have hitherto possessed. 

Parables are very apt to assume an historical character. I am told 
that the very house of Dives is shown at Jerusalem. And would the 
parable of a man being saved by faith from “the waters that drown 
us and from the storm that goes over our soul” be less instructive 
than the account of an actual walking on the surface of a lake? 
In all such cases we often gain more than we lose; anyhow, we can 
never lose by yielding to truth. 

The evidence before you is now complete, as complete, at least, as 
within the limits of a lecture I could make it; sufficiently complete, 
I hope, to enable you to form an independent judgment. I have not 
repeated what I have said elsewhere, nor tried to refute once more the 
many attempts that have been made to discover coincidences where they 
do not exist. With regard to the ancient Greek fables, I expect that 
their Eastern origin will probably be admitted by most people. The 
migration of fables from India in the sixth century of our era seems 
likewise beyond the reach of reasonable doubt; and in the case of the 
Buddha legend as told of St. Josaphat, I doubt whether any objection 
would have been raised to its Eastern origin but for the very natural 
feeling that even a reflex of Buddha ought never to have been placed 
among Roman Catholic saints. Unfortunately, when we come to the 
question whether the story of the Judgment of Solomon was borrowed 
by Buddhists from the Old Testament, or was carried from India to 
Jerusalem, it is difficult to keep our own judgment quite unbiassed. 
We are so accustomed to look upon the judgment delivered by Solo- 
mon as an historical event which happened nearly three thousand years 
ago, that we find it difficult to believe that this judgment, or the 
principle of it, may have been known anywhere else, may have been 
transferred to Solomon as the representative of Jewish wisdom, and 
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like many a proverb, been clothed in that dramatic form in which we 
find it in the Old Testament. Of course, the two mothers and the 
babe, as well as the wise king on the throne of judgment, may all have 
been real beings of flesh and blood, and the judgment may have 
been delivered once, and once only, at Jerusalem. But then comes 
the difficulty, how it could have become known in India, and how, 
instead of being ascribed to Solomon, it could have been told there of 
Visikha, a mere woman, though a wise woman; and how it could 
have been altered so as to sound to our ears more natural psychologi- 
cally than Solomon’s somewhat inhuman proposal. There are diffi- 
culties whatever way we turn; and yet I doubt whether anyone 
could bring himself to believe that such a judgment was imagined, 
or, if you like, was actually delivered more than once. 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, has been caused by the pa- 
rallel stories in the Buddhist Canon and in the Gospels. Many of them, 
I believe I have proved to be quite unconnected. But in a few, the 
parallelism is too clear to be denied. In these cases our natural incli- 
nation would be to suppose that the Buddhist stories were borrowed 
from a Christian source and not vice rersd. But here the conscience of 
the scholar comes in. Some of these stories are found in the Hina- 
yana Buddhist Canon, and date, therefore, before the Christian era. 
Scholars are at full liberty to prove that the date assigned to that 
canon is wrong. But if they cannot do that, and if all competent 
scholars are agreed as to its date, the question may now fairly be sub- 
mitted to any English jury. Were these stories carried from India to 
Alexandria and Palestine, or were they not? We want a competent 
and impartial jury to decide, and that is the reason why I have brought 
the case before the members of the Royal Society of Literature, as a 
fit subject for a learned discussion, and for an authoritative judgment. 
What is wanted is a straightforward English verdict, Yes or No; not 
a shilly-shallying verdict of Not Proven. To mean honest verdict of 
No will be quite as welcome as an honest verdict of Yes. The one 
seems to me to require quite as much courage as the other. Mo would 
mean that the evidence is untrustworthy, and that even if it were not, 
it would not justify a verdict in favour of Buddhism. Yes would 
recognise the value of the evidence, and would admit that the simila- 
rities cannot be considered as purely accidental. What is wanted is 
the power of sifting evidence and a simple love of truth. To quote 
the words of Rosmini, one of the most eminent Roman Catholic 
divines, ‘‘ We must be firmly persuaded in seeking for truth that in 
itself and in its consequences, it must lead to good.’’ "Whatever value 
we may attach to our own most cherished convictions, there is some- 
thing more precious than all of them, and that is a perfect trust in 
truth, if once we have seen it. 


F. Max Mc uer. 








































THE MUDDLE OF IRISH LAND TENURE. 


A.rnovuGuH the Irish Land Bill provides for the rectification of some 
of the objectionable anomalies of the intolerably complicated and yet 
inadequate system of laws relating to the holding of land in Ireland, 
it is no more calculated to effect a permanent settlement of the land 
question than any other of the numerous measures already passed. 
For all that it can do, the period of twenty-six years during which 
Parliament has been almost constantly considering proposed amend- 
ments of the Irish land tenure laws may be repeated before a 
satisfactory and abiding settlement has been effected. In some re- 
spects, indeed, the new measure, if made law in its present form, would 
make confusion worse confounded, as it elaborates on some points 
instead of simplifying the provisions under which land is held, and 
increases the uncertainties of litigation by extending the indefinite 
powers of Land Commissioners. 

Legislation by compromise is a favourite method in this country, 
as anyone may see by calling to mind some of the numerous 
inoperative, or at least ineffective, Acts of Parliament with which our 
Statute Book is encumbered; .but it has been illustrated more 
strikingly in Irish land-law-making than in any other direction. 
From the Act of 1870 to the Bill now before Parliament every 
measure introduced for the supposed improvement of the law relating 
to landlord and tenant in Ireland has been a hotch-potch of charity, 
halting justice, extravagant concessions, and unreasonable reservations. 
As usual, the attempt to please everybody has satisfied no one. Far 
more injury has been done to the interests of landlords than would 
have been caused by the most uncompromising legislation on just and 
clearly defined principles, while those tenants who have been treated 
with undeserved indulgence have simply been encouraged to ask for 
more, and those who have been denied their just claims have been 
reasonably exasperated. Thus agitation has been kept alive by 
excuses for and incitements to demands for further changes in the law, 
and the occupiers of land have not settled down to that steady effort 
to make the best of their holdings which might have been expected 
if, once for all, Irish land tenancy had been put upon a strictly just 
basis, without the host of irritating reservations and unreasonable 
exceptions which disfigure the Acts that have been passed. 

In 1860, when an unwise attempt was made, in the Act of that 
year, to assimilate the Irish law of landlord and tenant to the English 
law, public opinion was not ready for an effective measure, though, as 
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long ago as 1844, the Devon Commission had admitted the beneficial 
operation of the Ulster Custom. But why, in 1870, when that custom 
was legalised in Ulster, it was not extended to the rest of Ireland is 
less obvious. If it had been so extended, and legally enforced to a 
more complete extent than the Act of 1870 enforced it, there would 
have been no need for the complicated measures since passed, and the 
condition of Ireland would have been better than it is to-day, after all 
that has been done with the intention of improving it. The tenants 
of that day wanted nothing more, and if their reasonable demand had 
been granted, the agitation and outrages that have since occurred 
would probably never have taken place. In addition to legalising 
the Ulster Custom in that Province, the Act recognised similar 
customs that could be proved to have grown up in other parts of 
Treland, on isolated estates. Now, the tenants on such estates had no 
better claim to the advantages conferred upon them than any other 
tenants. The customs referred to had grown up through the wise 
arrangements, indulgence, apathy, or weakness of their landlords, and 
it was unfair to make the law deny to the tenants of harsh landlords 
what it allowed to those who had been more fortunately situated. 
While the Act of 1870 recognised the tenant’s claim to an interest in 
his holding by granting him compensation for disturbance, it failed to 
give him the security which he demanded as a right of immemorial 
origin. As was stated in the admirable Report of the Bessborough 
Commission, what the aggrieved tenant wanted was, not compensation 
for the loss of his holding, but its continued occupancy at a fair rent. 


‘‘The Act” [in the words of the Commissioners] ‘‘ was intended to confer 
security upon tenants, and has to some extent succeeded in so doing; but it has 
in this respect introduced a new element of insecurity. It has converted ordi- 
nary disputes over the amount of rent, and over a tenant's dealings with his 
holding, into one-sided wagers of battle, where the prize at stake is in all cases 
first adjudged to the landlord, and the tenant, if successful, is obliged to put up 
with a substitute. In a word, once the tenant comes into court, all the law 
can give him is compensation in money. The very fact of his making a claim 
at all, presupposes that he is to leave the land. It is obvious that a statute of 
this description, the utmost scope of which is to give compensation for the loss 
of a valuable interest, but no right to be protected in its enjoyment, or to have 
it restored when it has been taken away, fails to afford protection on the usual 
lines to a tenant’s interest in his holding, if that interest be considered as a 
genuine proprietary right; and at the same time it is hard to see on what 
grounds such legislation is to be justified if the existence of any proprietary 
right in the tenant is denied.” 


The last sentence of this quotation is one of many exposures of the 
inconsistency which has marked all Irish land legislation. Every 
measure passed since the Act of 1860 has contained provisions which 
were justifiable only by the admission of rights which, nevertheless, 
have been cut down by all kinds of limitations, and constricted by 
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manifold exceptions. At the same time, by granting indulgences, 
such as the reduction of rents to meet the poverty of very bad farmers 
and the wiping out of arrears, landlords have been injured far more 
than they could have been by the most thorough and comprehensive 
legalisation of tenant’s rights as represented by the Ulster Custom, 
if, indeed, that would have injured any of them. 

Even the Act of 1881, wonderful advance though it was upon 
preceding measures, fell far short of the extension of the Ulster 
Custom to all classes of tenants in Ireland. After granting the right 
of sale of tenancies, the power to go to the Land Court to have a fair 
rent fixed, and security of tenure during a statutory term of fifteen 
years, intended to be renewable to the tenants as a general rule, this 
Act proceeds to make exceptions and limitations in almost every 
imaginable way, and to provide in the most ingenious manner for the 
forfeiture of its most important advantages by tenants or their ex- 
tinction by landlords. The authors of the measure went out of their 
way to draw an altogether unreasonable, unfair, and unnecessary 
distinction between present tenancies and future tenancies, the latter 
being much less advantageous than the former ; and then proceeded to 
devise methods by which the former may be converted into the latter 
with the utmost possible facility. 

It is not my intention to imply that, as the Act was framed, there 
should not have been any exemptions from its full operation ; but I 
do maintain that very few of them are reasonable or fair. The 
definite exemptions, given together in Section 58, as those to which 
the Act is altogether inapplicable, are these : 





. Any holding not agricultural or pastoral, or partly both. 

. Any demesne land or land proving part of a home farm. 

. Town parks. 

. Pastoral or mainly pastoral farms, not less than £50 in annual value. 

. Pastoral or mainly pastoral farms of any size, unless the tenants reside 
on them, or they adjoin and are used with the holdings on which the 
tenants reside. 

. Holding held by tenants by reason of their being hired labourers or 

servants. 

Lettings in conacre, or for agistment or temporary depasturage. 

Holdings let to tenants during their continuance in any office, appoint- 

ment, or employment, or as a temporary convenience. 

9. Cottage allotments not over half an acre. 

10. Glebes. 
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These exclusions, however, comprise only a small minority of those 
which take away the most important advantages of the Act. There 
are numbers of provisions which, as by a side wind, disqualify tenants 
from such advantages as effectually as if they were referred to in the 
list given above. The most important are as follows :— 
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1. The tenant of a future tenancy—that is, a tenancy created since the pass- 


ing of the Act of 1881, or since converted from a present to a future 
tenancy by various means—-is not entitled to apply to the Court to have 
a fair rent fixed. As pointed out in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1894, if his rent has not been increased since his tenancy 
began, he is an ordinary yearly tenant, liable to eviction at the pleasure 
of his landlord. If the landlord raises his rent, and he agrees to the 
advance, he is entitled to hold his tenancy for fifteen years; but at the 
end of that time he becomes a tenant-at-will. If he refuses to agree'to 
the increase of rent, he can sell his tenancy or claim compensation for 
disturbance, but has no claim to remain in the holding. The Com- 
mittee remark that, as there had been, when they reported, over 33,000 
evictions and other terminations of tenancy since the passing of the 
Act of 1881, some idea of the greatness of the number of future tenan- 
cies might be formed. 


2. The tenant of a present tenancy cannot get a fair rent fixed on. his own 


application, if the permanent improvements on the holding have been 
made and maintained by the landlord or his predecessors in title, and 
have not been made or acquired by the tenant or his predecessors in 
title. 


3. On the application of the occupier of a present tenancy, not subject to the 


ee 
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7. All 


Ulster custom or a similar custom, for a fair rent to be fixed, the land- 
lord and tenant may agree upon, or in case of dispute the Court may 
fix, a sale valuation for the tenancy, and then if, during the statutory 
term, the tenant gives notice of his intention to sell his tenancy, the 
landlord may purchase it on payment of the fixed sum, plus the value 
of any improvements made by the tenant since the sum was fixed, less 
any sum allowed for deterioration or dilapidations. 


. A judicial lease of 31 years or more, agreed to by the landlord and 


tenant, and sanctioned by the Court, excludes all other provisions of 
the Act. 


. A fixed tenancy, agreed to by the landlord and the tenant, whether sub- 


ject or not to revaluation for rent not oftener than once in fifteen years, 
shuts out all other provisions of the Act, except that the tenant cannot 
be compelled to quit, unless he has committed a breach of a statutory. 
condition. 


}. Whenever a present tenancy is sold in consequence of breach of statutory 


conditions, or a similar act or default (non-payment of rent due, waste, 
dilapidations, subdivision, subletting, bankruptcy, obstruction of land- 
lord’s right to enter the holding for various purposes, and the opening 
of a public-house on the holding), the purchaser, or his successor in 
title, is not at any time thereafter entitled to apply for a judicial rent. 


leases over one year in duration current at the passing of the Act 
were excluded from its provisions ; but on expiry within 60 years of the 
passing of the Act, the lessees, if occupiers, were to become occupiers of 
present tenancies. The Act of 1887 extended the term to 9) years, and 
provided that a lessee, on application within two years of the passing of 
the Act, but not afterwards, could convert his leasehold into a present 
tenancy. The same Act empowered the Court to set aside perpetuities, 
if proved to have been forced on the tenants by intimidation or undue 
influence ; also leases made or agreed to be made after the passing of the 
Act of 1881 and before the Ist of January, 1883, when the completion 
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of the lease was deferred, to defeat the objects of the Act of 1881. 
The Redemption of Rent Act,1891, afforded further opportunities to 
lessees under perpetual or renewable leases, to get rid of their dis- 
abilities. 

8. A landlord’s objection to the purchaser of a tenancy is absolute, if he or 
his predecessor in title has made and maintained the permanent im- 
provements on the holding. 

9. In any case of purchase by the landlord of the tenancy of a holding 
subject to the Ulster or similar custom before the passing of the Act of 
1881, and in occupation at the time of its passing, the landlord and 
tenant could contract out of the free sale provisions of the Act for the 
first tenancy. 

10. In the case of a holding or holdings held by a tenant being of the annual 


value of £150 or more, the landlord and tenant can contract out of the 
Act of 1881 or the Act of 1870. 


11. Under the provisions as to the landlord’s right of pre-emption, a tenant 
is frequently compelled to accept a price for his improvements, fixed 
by the Court, much lower than he could obtain in the open market, 
and free sale is thus made nugatory to a great extent. This would not 
be the case if the market value of the tenancy were in all cases ascer- 
tained by the Court, and adopted as the sale price to the landlord. 

12. According to the Select Committee of 1894, although Section 23 of the 
Act of 1881 seems intended to guard against the abuse complained of, a 
tenant, under a limited owner, may have his statutory term destroyed, 
and his order for a judicial rent nullified, by certain limitations affect- 
ing the landlord’s status, of which the tenant cannot have any know- 
ledge. 

13. Tenants holding under a middletnan whose interest is determined by 
ejectment for non-payment of the head-rent, are liable to have their 
tenancies determined, but if the head landlord relets to them, they 
become future tenants. 


Space is not available for a criticism of all the total or partial 
exclusions from the advantages of the Land Acts indicated in these 
two lists; but it is scarcely necessary to ask whether legislation which 
gives with one hand only to take away on so extensive a scale with 
the other can be regarded as satisfactory. All but a few of these 
exempting provisions would be entirely unnecessary under a measure 
based on strictly equitable principles, such as will be presently 
indicated. 

But the complaints as to the muddle of land tenure in Ireland do 
not by any means rest exclusively upon the unfairness of distinct 
provisions in the Land Acts. Many of them are based upon cireum- 
stances arising out of the vagueness of certain provisions or the 
absence of others that are needed, or upon the maladministration of 
the law. That the Commissioners and other judicial authorities 
should make mistakes in the administration of laws as intricate and 
complicated as those under notice is not surprising, especially as so 
much ‘is left to their discretion. Landlords, as well as tenants, have 
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only too much reason for dissatisfaction with the administration of 
the law. 

A striking example of the uncertainty felt in the interpretation of 
the law is afforded by the fact that high legal authorities are at issue 
as to the status of a tenant at the end of a statutory term created 
under the Act of 1881. The term, in the cases of earliest tenancies 
created under the Act, will soon expire, and it is the uncertainty as 
to whether the tenants are entitled to sit at the fair rents or not, and 
until a fresh statutory term has been arranged, which has induced the 
Government to regard an amending Bill as urgent. 

Again, it was clearly shown in evidence brought before the Com- 
mittee of 1894 that there were no fixed principles or instructions as to 
the valuation of judicial rents of tenancies pre-empted by landlords. 
In relation to the fixing of rents, the notorious case of Adams v. 
Dunseath has caused an immense amount of dissatisfaction. This 
case raised the vexed question of the “ inherent capacities of the soil,” 
and the judgment was to the effect that the landlord is entitled to a 
portion of the value of his tenant’s improvements in excess of a fair 
amount of interest on his outlay. This important question will again 
arise in connection with my views as to the fair principles of land 
tenancy. The judgment referred to appears to me to have been 
given in direct opposition to the 9th sub-section of Section 8 in 
the Act of 1881, which declares that “no rent shall be allowed or 
made payable in any proceedings under this Act in respect of improve- 
ments made by the tenant or his predecessor in title, and for which, 
in the opinion of the Court, the tenant or his predecessor in title 
shall not have been paid or otherwise compensated by the landlord or 
his predecessors in title.’ The words “otherwise compensated,” 
however, are unfortunately vague, and they have given an excuse for 
regarding the enjoyment of improvements since they have been made 
as partial compensation ; though it requires a judicial intelligence to 
see how the unexhausted value of improvements existing at a given 
time can have been to any extent, or by any means, handed over to 
the tenant by his enjoyment of the exhausted portion of their value. 
As the Act of 1871 provided that such “ enjoyment” should be con- 
sidered in fixing compensation for improvements, it has been held 
that it must count equally in reducing the allowance made for 
improvements when fixing a judicial rent. 

In other respects the drawbacks to compensation for improvements 
provided by the Act of 1870 tell seriously against the tenant who 
claims to be exempted from rent on his improvements; and, of course, 
the numerous restrictions and exceptions in that Act are even more 
injurious to tenants who claim directly under it, not being entitled to 
sell their improvements. It is shown in the Report of the Select 
Committee of 1894 that Mr. Gladstone, when the Act of 1881. was 
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under discussion, distinctly declared that the principle of compensation 
by lapse of time was not recognised in that measure, and that the 
intention was that those who made the improvements should have the 
whole of their benefit. Unfortunately, however, the word “ other- 
wise ’’ was, by an amendment, inserted before the word ‘“‘ compensated”’ 
in the 9th sub-section of Section 8 quoted above. 

Without pretending to have stated the faults and shortcomings of 
the law of land tenancy in Ireland and its administration exhaus- 
tively, I will now proceed to consider briefly how far those which have 
been mentioned will be met by the Land Law Bill recently intro- 
duced by the Government. 

In the first place, the Bill proposes to set at rest, in the affirmative, 
the question as to the holder of a present tenancy being entitled to sit 
at his present rent until the tenancy is determined or a new statutory 
term begins, and provides that an application for the fixing of a 
fair rent may be made at any time during the continuance of the 
tenancy. 

Next, it proceeds to amend the list of exclusions from the main 
benefits of the Land Acts, given in my first list, but not sufficiently. 
The word “ substantially ’’ is introduced to qualify the exclusion of 
any tenancy not agricultural or pastoral ; and, again, in relation to a 
home farm. Demesne land, to be excepted, must be that which was 
demesne “when first devised,” and shown by the conditions of the 
contract or the circumstances of the case to be “ intended to be pre- 
served as demesne or reserved as demesne at the will of the landlord.” 
Here fresh complications are created. Moreover, additional land 
incorporated in a demesne by a tenant and forming part of a demesne 
when the application to fix a fair rent is made is included. <A better 
amendment is the withdrawal of a town park “ let and used substan- 
tially as an ordinary farm.” The withdrawal of dairy farms from 
pastoral holdings excepted from the main benefits of the Acts is a good 
amendment as far as it goes; and the same may be said of the pro- 
posed change from £50 to £100 in annual value as the limit of a 
pastoral holding to be excluded. But none of these amendments are 
to apply to a holding in respect of which a judicial rent has been 
fixed before the commencement of the proposed new Act. <A further 
arrangement as to demesne is that where the substantial portion of a 
demise is not demesne, it may be treated separately, and come under 
the Acts as a separate holding. 

The restrictions upon subletting are modified, but not wisely, I 
think, except in respect of a dwelling-house other than the one occupied 
by the tenant. The subletting of land should be rigidly prohibited, 
except as to letting to labourers and agistment. The best provision 
in this connection is one empowering the Court to make a sub-tenant 
the tenant of the head landlord. If this arrangement were made 
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general, it would do much to stop subletting ; but, on the other hand, 
it would promote sub-division when it failed to check subletting. 

One of the most important clauses in the Bill is the fourth, con- 
cerning improvements in relation to the fixing of judicial rents. The 
Court is instructed to ascertain whether any improvements claimed by 
the tenant have been made wholly or partly at the cost of the tenant, 
without his having been paid or otherwise compensated for them ; and 
whether any improvements claimed by the landlord have been wholly 
or partly made at the cost of the landlord, and to record the results of 
the inquiry; the record to be admissible as evidence at any future 
time. It is provided that no rent shall be charged on an improve- 
ment because it is unsuitable to the holding. This is obviously a good 
provision; for although a tenant should not be compensated for an 
improvement unsuitable to the holding, and, therefore, not calculated 
to increase its letting value, it is clear that he ought not to be rented 
upon it. 

The third subsection of this clause is an attempt at a compromise 
of the keen dispute as to the valuation of improvements, as illustrated 
in the case of Adams versus Dunseath. It declares that “in fixing 
the fair rent for a holding, where it appears to the Court that, after 
an allowance by way of interest has been made to the tenant on 
account of the present value of an improvement, such allowance falls 
short of the return equitably due to the tenant in respect of any 
benefit to the holding from such improvement, the Court shall make 
such further allowance to him as, having regard to the nature of the 
improvement, and the interest of the landlord and tenant respectively, 
and considering all the circumstances, the Court may deem just.” 
This leaves the question at issue undecided, and in no way controls 
the present wide powers of the Court. What is meant by the 
“present value” of an improvement? It has been often held to be 
the unexhausted portion of the cost of the improvement; but the 
valuation should be on results, and not on cost. The commonsense 
interpretation of the “present value” of an improvement is the capital 
sum represented by the increase in the letting value of the holding 
due to the improvement, and fair interest on that sum would be 
equivalent to any rent that could be equitably charged upon it if the 
improvements were the landlord’s. Therefore, on this interpretation, 
no rent should be allowed upon the improvement, and there cannot be 
any further allowance to be made to the tenant off the rent in con- 
sideration of the improvement, if none could be added on account of 
it. Ata time of falling rents it may be desirable to explain that the 
increase in the letting value of a holding due to an improvement is 
the difference between the letting value including the improvement 
and what the letting value would be without it, whether the entire 
letting value of the holding be increased or diminished. The sub- 
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section would make the administration of the law more puzzling than 
ever. 

The next sub-section is a very valuable one, as it declares that only 
money or money’s worth is to be recognised as compensation for an 
improvement not coming within the provisions of a contract. The 
fifth sub-section satisfactorily supplements the fourth by prohibiting 
the allowance of rent in respect of any improvement made by the 
tenant under contract not to claim for it on quitting, unless he has 
received money or money’s worth in consideration of entering into 
the contract. The seventh sub-section, intended to settle the question 
as to the “enjoyment”’ of improvements by the tenant being reckoned 
as partial compensation, is too long to quote. Though its intention is 
good, I cannot see any advantage in instructing the Court to take 
into consideration the period of the tenant’s enjoyment of his improve- 
ments, while declaring that this, apart from other considerations, shall 
not be held to be money or money’s worth. The sub-section is an 
example of the class of provisions which puzzle adjudicators and 
render the administration of the law uncertain. ‘Two unreasonable 
exceptions to the rule as to the presumption that improvements have 
been made by the tenant, contained in the fifth section of the Act of 
1870, are made, by the last sub-section of the clause under notice, 
inapplicable to cases of fixing fair rents. 

Following some clauses relating to points not touched upon in the 
preceding portion of this article, including turbary, there are some 
important clauses which seem well calculated to remove injustice to 
tenants holding under limited owners, mortgagees in possession, and 
middlemen. ‘There are other clauses amending the Redemption of 
Rent Act, 1891, so as to prevent the lessee or grantee, when a judicial 
rent is fixed, being rented on his improvements, and relating to 
arrears of rent. 

The clauses relating to procedure for fixing judicial rents appear to 
be well devised for securing a more precise valuation of holdings and 
improvements than has been common hitherto, thus remedying the 
complaint as to the lack of direction to the Land Commissioners on 
these points. 

Next, we have an important proposal for extending the statutory 
term from fifteen to thirty years, the rent to vary at the end of each 
quinquennial period, in accordance with the prices of the principal 
products of the holding, provided that both landlord and tenant agree 
to the application of the arrangement to their case. Produce rents 
have often been advocated, and sometimes tried. There is much to 
be said for them; but it is difficult so to arrange them that they will 
be permanently satisfactory, as the products of a farm vary in propor- 
tion as well as in price at different times. This subject will be 
referred to again, and a method of arrangement, which seems to 
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me more likely to prove successful than that of the Bill, will be 
sketched. 

The fifteenth clause proposes to put an end to the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts under the several Land Law Acts. This, at 
least, would tend to simplification. There are other proposals as to 
jurisdiction which would probably prove useful. 

The questions of land purchase and evicted tenants, dealt with in 
the fourth and fifth divisions of the Bill, have been purposely avoided 
in the preceding remarks, as a separate article would be needed for their 
full discussion. As far as tenants evicted under the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign ”’ are concerned, I must say that my sympathies are with their 
successors rather than with them, and that no facilities for replacing 
them and ousting the present occupiers, if tenants, seem to me desir- 
able. 

With respect to the land purchase division of the Bill, it appears 
to be the general opinion that it cannot be proceeded with this year, 
whatever may be the fate of the other divisions. Even if this were 
not the case, and if space were available, it would not be necessary for 
me to criticize the provisions as to land purchase, because I am opposed 
entirely to the formation of a peasant proprietary in Ireland, partly 
because it would ultimately lead to a disastrous subdivision of the 
land and to the creation of a host of petty landlords. 

Reverting to the provisions of the Bill relating to land tenancy, it 
is to be remarked that many of them would remedy faults or supply 
defects in the existing laws and their administration, while others 
would introduce fresh complication. As an amending Bill, it will 
probably be regarded as a good one on the whole by landlords as well 
as tenants in Ireland, and especially by the latter, though, unfortu- 
nately, it does not upset the interpretation of the law as laid down in 
Adams versus Dunseath. But, instead of a Bill to amend the muddle 
of land tenure in Ireland—the “ topsy-turvydom,” as Mr. Gerald 
Balfour termed it in introducing his Bill—it appears to me that a 
clean sweep should be made of the tenancy provisions of the Land 
Acts, for the purpose of replacing them by a simple and comprehen- 
sive measure, applicable to all classes of agricultural or pastoral hold- 
ings in Ireland, excepting genuine and well-defined demesnes, home 
farms, holdings let by landlords to persons in their employment during 
service, allotments, and town parks. With respect to town parks, the 
simplest and, in my opinion, the best way out of the difficulty would 
be to hand them over at equitable prices to the local authorities of the 
districts to which they severally belong, leaving those authorities to 
do what they deem best for the community with them, but without 
the power to sell them unless they, or portions of them, are required 
for dwelling-houses. 

There are two plans, by means of which the oject in view might 
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be effected. I suggested them as alternatives, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished when the Land Act of 1881 was introduced, and I now put 
them forward again, with a few modifications of detail, and an addi- 
tion in relation to variable rents. Under the first, apart from the few 
exceptions indicated in the preceding paragraph, all agricultural and 
pastoral holdings in Ireland would be let on perpetual leases at rents 
revaluable every thirty years, but variable annually in proportion to 
the average prices of farm products for the preceding year, just as 
the tithe rent charge varies in accordance with the average prices of 
corn for the preceding seven years. ‘The first period of thirty years 
would start universally on a common rent day about a year after the 
passing of the proposed Act. Rents already fixed for a statutory 
term would be taken as those to be paid in the first year of the first 
term of thirty years in respect of the holdings upon which they are 
charged, and in all other cases rents would be fixed by the Land 
Courts, a sufficient number of new Assistant Commissioners being 
appointed to make the valuation quickly. In each case the rent of the 
first year of the first term would be taken as the par rent of that 
term, upon which the annual variations would be based ; and at the 
beginning of each subsequent period of thirty years a new par rent 
would be fixed as the basis for the variations of that period. 

Official market prices of farm produce would be collected and pub- 
lished annually, including live-weight prices of lean and fat stock, as 
well as prices of milk, butter, corn, flax, hay, straw, potatoes, wool, 
and eggs. The relation of variation in prices to rents would be made 
automatic by means of published actuarial tables of different classes 
to suit the circumstances of different classes of holdings, among which 
the proportions of the several products vary. At the end of each year 
the Land Commissioners would publish tables showing how the aver- 
age prices of that year affected the percentage of the par rent for the 
succeeding year for each of the several classes of holdings~(classified 
in relation to products). At the outset the landlord and tenant of 
each holding would agree in writing as to which class of holdings 
they would come under for rent variation, and in the event of dis- 
agreement a single arbitration, appointed by the Land Commissioners, 
would decide the question. But, as products vary in proportion on 
the same holding from time to time, the transference of any holding 
from one class to another might be made at the end of every five 
years, if deemed desirable, by mutual agreement of landlord and 
tenant, or by arbitration in the event of dispute. 

The tenants would have the right to sell or bequeath their tenancies, 
but not to subdivide them, or to sublet, except in allotments or cow- 
plots, without their landlords’ consent. The periodic revaluations 
would be so arranged that the whole value of the tenant’s improve- 
ments and those of his predecessors in title, would be exempt from 
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rent, while the whole of the increase or decrease in the letting value 
of the holding, apart from the improvements, would be represented 
in the rent. 

Evictions would be lawful for non-payment of rent due, for sub- 
division or sub-letting (with the exceptions named above) without the 
landlord’s consent, and for persistent waste or deterioration of the 
landlord’s property in the event of the tenant being unable or refusing 
to pay any damages awarded against him by the Court, a decree from 
which should be; required to authorise any eviction. Of course 
eviction would not be allowed to prevent a tenant from selling his 
tenancy, subject to the payment of rent and any damages awarded 
against him out of the sale money. 

Before the granting of a perpetual lease, in any case, the landlord 
should have the option of purchasing the tenant’s interest in the 
holding at market price if he desired to occupy it himself; but if he 
should relet it, he could do so only on a perpetual lease. In the case 
of the sale of a tenancy the landlord should be entitled to purchase it 
at the market price, but could only relet it on the terms just named. 

It should be understood that there would be no Arrears Acts after 
the passing of such a measure as is suggested. There is no particular 
reason why farmers, any more than other men, should be secured 
against ruin at the expense of those with whom they deal. It is of 
the utmost importance to teach the tenants of Ireland to rely on 
themselves, and to settle down to make the best of their holdings, 
instead of constantly looking for relief from their landlords or the 
Government. After securing to them full justice, this can reasonably 
be expected of them. Irish landlords have lost far more in arrears 
of rent than by any deductions in rent made by the Courts, and it 
may be confidently predicted that they would gain a great deal more 
than they would lose by the adoption of the plan suggested above. 

It is desirable to make a few remarks in justification of the 
suggested method of valuing rents, which is opposed to the contentions 
of landlords on the one hand and tenants or their advocates generally 
on the other. Mr. Gerald Balfour, when introducing his Bill, vin- 
dicated the judgment in Adams versus Dunseath, and quoted the late 
Lord Chancellor in its favour. But those who support this judgment 
always argue as if every outlay beyond the ordinary expenditure on 
the cultivation of land were certain to result in an improvement. 
This is not by any means the case, and therefore valuation on outlay 
is not a fair principle. Moreover, it is at least as likely to be unfair 
to the landlord as to the tenant. Ifa tenant spends £100 on a sup- 
posed improvement, and there is no addition to the letting value of 
his holding to show for it, he has no just title to a penny of 
compensation in actual payment or in subtraction from rent when 
a judicial rent is fixed. He is entitled to claim for results, and 
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for nothing else. Surely, then, if he gets nothing for his outlay 
when the result of it is failure, he ought to be credited with the 
full value when the result is success. In the latter case it is said that 
part of the result is due to the inherent capacity of the soil, and there- 
fore should be credited to the landlord. But just as true is it that 
part of the loss of a failure, and sometimes the whole of it, is due to 
the inherent incapacity of the soil, and therefore, if the argument just 
mentioned be valid, part or the whole of the loss should be debited to 
the landlord. But neither of these converse arguments is valid. The 
tenant pays rent in proportion to the inherent capacity or incapacity 
of the soil, and it would be precisely as fair to credit his landlord, in 
addition to the ordinary rent, with a portion of an extra good crop 
which the tenant has produced by his good farming, as it is to hand 
over to the landlord a portion of one of the tenant 


, 


s improvements. 

On the other hand, many tenants’ advocates are against my proposal 
of charging rent upon the whole of the unearned increment in the 
value of a holding when a judicial rent is revalued. Part of it, they 
say, is due to the tenant’s interest in the holding. With this I cannot 
agree, as the tenant’s interest is fully represented in his right to sell 
the occupancy of the holding with the improvements. 

It remains to suggest an alternative to the plan just described, 
which is this—that, if the majority of Irish landlords object to that 
plan, the Government should step into their shoes. The Land Pur- 
chase Acts would be applied to all agricultural and pastoral holdings 
in Ireland; but, instead of the ‘tenants paying fixed interest for a 
terminable period, they would pay variable rent charges for ever. In 
other respects than the change of landlords from individuals to the 
community, the details of the first plan would hold good. If the 
State can afford to present to tenants their holdings at the end of a 
certain period, and pay them a bonus into the bargain by accepting 
in the meantime annuities less than the fair rents fixed by the Land 
Court, as under existing arrangements, it can certainly afford to buy 
the land on its own account, and to take rent charges for ever from 
those who hold the land, reserving the right to take any unearned. 
increment, and to purchase the tenant’s interest in any land required 
for public purposes. 

Possibly it might be desirable to try both plans partially, allowing 
every landlord to choose which he will come under. But whether 
either or both were adopted, the occupiers of land would enjoy all 
the advantages of ownership for agricultural purposes, without its 
disadvantages; litigation in relation to land would be reduced to a 
minimum, and constant agitation would give place to settled peace ; 
while, instead of the most complicated and troublesome of all the 
systems of land tenure in the world, the Irish system would be one of 
the simplest and the best. 
Witiiam E. Bear. 
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Tue question of what is called light railways is at the present hour 
conspicuously brought forward in the English Press and Parliament. 
As I have some personal knowledge of them I wish to say a few 
words on the subject. In the first place, the name is a misnomer. 
They are not light railways. They are as heavy as any other railways,, 
as cumbersome, as unlovely, and as dangerous. The name light rail- 
way is, I presume, given to them to suggest to the public something 
pleasant and airy and clean, and no adjective could be so ill-suited to 
them as the epithet of light, associated as it is with the classic 
light-bearer, and all images and memories of grace. In Europe 
they are called tramways, but even this name does not fully suit 
them. They are really railways, differing in little except in speed 
from ordinary railways, but occupying the public road instead of 
having, like the true railway, a road apart, purchased and made for 
its usage. They have nothing light about them; and it is, I think, 
extremely unfair to suggest by such an epithet to the bucolic mind of 
Great Britain a conception of them which is very far from the truth.. 

It is, and must ever be, however the fact may be glossed over, 
wholly unjust to usurp a large portion of a highway to serve the pur- 
poses of acompany. The promoters of these high-road railways are 
speculators, and it is considered a promising speculation to set these 
railways running without being at the expense, as the promoters of a 
legitimate railway always are obliged to be, of purchasing the land 
through which their line is to run, and indemnifying all the owners 
ousted from its occupation. The promoters of a high-road railway 
simply possess themselves of public property, of national property, as 
do those who enclose a common. 

There is a loud clamour at this moment in England for the State 
to subsidise these steam or electric trams. It yet remains for the 
public to understand what these tramways really are before consent- 
ing to their creation. Being constructed as they are on high-roads, 
it is not too much to say that they are the most odious kind of traffic 
that has ever been invented. Whether it be the electric tram 
shrieking and screeching as it works along its overhead wires, or the 
steam tram bellowing and belching as it grinds over its metals, it is 
equally an invader of a soil common to all, a destroyer of all peace- 
ful transit, and an eyesore in the landscape. I am quite aware that 
the latter consideration is thought of no consequence whatever 
except by a few insane persons, poets, painters and the like, but the 
more practical objections will not be deemed unworthy of general 
consideration. 

I may without exaggeration claim to some yersonal knowledge of 
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this matter, as for some sixteen years I drove almost daily when at 
home along an Italian road thus invaded by the steam-fiend. My 
horses and ponies were all docile, as animals when well treated and 
frequently caressed and talked to always are, but they were spirited, 
and the groom had always to jump down and go to their heads when 
the train approached, and they invariably trembled all over as it 
passed. It is frequently thought that the driver of a tramway train 
always slackens and goes slowly when he sees a vehicle; but if 
he did this constantly on a much-frequented road he would never 
get to his destination by daylight; moreover, in various instances, 
it is impossible for him to do so, such as the ascent of any 
slight incline like that of a bridge; to enable the engine to ascend 
with the heavy train behind it, he is obliged to put on steam 
and go ata pace which he cannot slacken at once, however he may 
want to do so. An accident which occurred when I was on the road 
in which three mules and their driver were mutilated and killed, 
happened on the incline of a bridge in this manner; the conductor 
of the train was not to blame nor the driver of the mules either ; they 
could not help themselves. 

When you endeavour to turn aside quickly on seeing a tramway- 
train coming towards you, however well you may drive, and how- 
ever docile be your horses, you may frequently be held fast by your 
wheels locking on the metal rail, so that you are caught in the 
engrenage quite long enough for something very disagreeable to 
happen. The best whip in the world cannot prevent this occurring, 
and in such instances a second’s unavoidable delay may suffice to 
bring about great disaster. With the slowly-moving horses and 
asses of heavily-laden country carts this danger is of still more 
frequency than with the carriage horse; and to get a heavily-laden 
cart or waggon quickly out of the way across two lines of rails is an 
extremely difficult operation. 

A writer who gives no other name than “a Conservative M.P.” in 
a long article in the Morning Post of April 9th, urges the construction 
of what he erroneously calls light railways all over England, and con- 
siders that they would greatly assist the recovery of the agricultural 
interest from its present depression. This article is a curious and 
interesting specimen of that rank Socialism which is so common in 
those who call themselves Conservatives ; the worst part of Socialism, 
moreover, and not the best, #.c., the sacrifice of individual liberty and 
individual preference to the supposed benefit of a more or less nume- 
rous majority. 

“A railway running on by the side of a high-road,” writes this 
Conservative member, “ would without doubt be voted a nuisance 
by the gentry and others driving spirited horses; but the farmers, 
small holders, and labourers—in a word, all those on whose exer- 
tions agricultural production depends,—will not be troubled by 
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such considerations.” This statement is one of those cheap catch-penny 


philanthropic-sounding phrases of which the Tory-Socialists are very 
fond, as they hope by such to demonstrate their complete immunity 
from any class prejudice or loyalty to their own order. But apart 
from its rank injustice (because the gentleman riding a spirited 
horse has just as much right to the highway as the farmer, the small 
holder, or the labourer), it is lop-sided and incorrect, because not all 
the farmers, not all the labourers, not all the small holders, will go by 
the tramway-train ; on the contrary, many will not go by it at all, for 
many reasons: because it does not stop near them, because they prefer 
their cob or mare, because they are carrying produce which is more 
conveniently and cheaply taken in their cart or their waggon, or for 
the more simple reason that they detest the train and never get into it. 

On the very broad straight roads of France, Belgium, and 
Germany, danger is less, and in Holland the road traffic is at all 
times diminished greatly by the means of transit which the canals 
afford. But on the frequently narrow and winding roads of England 
this danger would be as it is on those of Italy, extreme and con- 
stant. Days are, moreover, very short in England for many months 
of the year, and these trains to be useful would have to run late into 
the night ; and in the dark and foggy nights of English winters the 
perils from them would be innumerable and unceasing. The engine- 
driver would be unable to see a yard before him without search-lights, 
while if he had these his blazing electric or kerosene lamps would 
terrify all animals on the road. It is true that the Conservative 
M.P. makes the singular statement that “ we should sacrifice appear- 
ances, and in some degree safety, to convenience and cheapness of 
construction.” It is impossible to imagine a more monstrous opinion. 
The tendency to sacrifice everything to trade and its profits is an 
ever-increasing evil of the present century, but it has never been so 
cynically and unblushingly put forward as in this amazing sentence. 
He continues to state (which is true) that the steam-tram would not be 
much more dangerous than the reckless “ scorcher,’’ male or female. 
But bicycles constitute a danger which it is perfectly easy to limit, 
and even abolish, by legislation. No nation in its senses will long 
continue to allow immunity to the headlong wheeler of either sex ; 
nor can it be thought that the present rage for this absurd ungainly 
mode of tearing through street and country will very long continue to 
be the fashion. However harmless may be moderate exercise on 
bicycles, the rate of speed commonly allowed and exulted in is very 
injurious to the nervous system and the heart, whilst the attitude 
assumed by the cyclist, so awkward and ugly as it is, has most un- 
doubted danger in it when long maintained, and for the female 
cyclist is as injurious as it is odious: this will no doubt be severely 
felt by many. Cycling also will probably be ere long superseded by 
some improved method of locomotion, and meanwhile it can be easily 
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(if the Government choose) regulated by taxation and heavy punish- 
ment for accidents caused by them. Bicycles are a detestable public 
nuisance; progress by them is vulgar, ugly, and renders the human 
race more ridiculous than it was before their invention ; but they are 
not so destructive to the country through which they pass as the steam 
tramway. The racing cyclist is the lowest form of deformed hu- 
manity that we can behold, and when he and his compeers tear 
through country roads presents a loathsome sight, drenched with 
sweat, covered with dust, and clinging, crooked and almost nude, to 
his machine. But he will not be got rid of or improved by the addi- 
tion to him of a lumbering string of railway carriages, heralded by 
a screeching steam whistle. 

In physics we are too apt to think we can cure one evil by another ; 
in road traffic the same error is popular with those who advocate the 
use of steam or electric railways upon the common high-road. 

When the Conservative M.P. speaks of road-trains as carriers of 
farm produce, he, of course, intends that they shall be, to all intents 
and purposes, goods trains and, I suppose, also cattle trains, and he 
does not seem to appreciate the great length and size of the waggons 
which will be required for this kind of carrying. On the Continent 
most of these tramways are for passengers only, to whom some small 
bag or parcel is alone permitted. I never remember to have seen any 
Continental tramway used as a grain, hay, or cattle train. There may 
be some on long lines, but they are not general, and such large goods 
trains would necessitate extremely wide roads for their passage. 

On any road wherever a tram-train runs, that higliway is also 
traversed continually by the vehicles of the rural population, and 
no tramway which may ever be constructed will entirely absorb, or 
even greatly diminish, the wheel-traffic of the general public. A 
tramway-line can only run from one point to another, and as, for 
cheapness, it is set to run along the high-road, it cannot turn aside and 
so can only benefit (if its usage be a benefit) those who live imme- 
diately on that high-road. It is obvious that for those who live off 
the high-road it is useless, for the carriage of their farm-produce 
absolutely useless, and for their own movements it is, at its best, most 
inconvenient. 

Few farms in England abut upon high-roads, and the majority of 
farms would always be at some considerable distance from the tram- 
way line; often eight, ten, twelve miles or more. The farmer must 
ride or drive to the tram, and the farm produce must be carried to it 
by cart or waggon. The unloading and reloading thus required will be 
extremely tiresome and confusing, and will take up a great deal of time. 

We are told not to think of “appearance,” so I do not call 
attention to the disfigurement which coaling-yards and _ side- 
stations are to the country through which these road-railways pass. 
The beauty of quickset hedges, the shade and charm of road- 
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side trees, the pleasantness of road-bordering turfs, the banks of 
wild flowers and ferns topped by ash or maple or wild cherry, these 
of course disappear before that high-road thief, the steam or electric 
tramway. Grant Allen has recently stated that the sweet-scented 
violet is rapidly vanishing from English lanes and coppices; the 
violet is wise, it can have no place beside the metals of a “ light 
railway,” and under the cinder, dirt, and gaseous fumes of this 
modern highway robber. But the Conservative M.P. tells us serenely 
that we “are not to mind appearance.” Such old-fashioned things 
as hawthorn trees and roadside grass, violet banks and blossoming 
hedges cannot detain us a moment on our path of progress. High 
farming has already made many parts of England resemble a billiard 
table, and the allotment grounds have made many other parts 
resemble a patchwork bed-quilt. That the light railway should 
come, too, and add its energies to completing the destruction of 
what little is left of Tudor England, of Stuart England, of the Eng- 
land cf Shakespeare and of Falkland, is only natural and fitting. 
We must not think of such things; they are sentimental regrets; we 
must not mind even a few children with their legs broken or their 
frontal bones smashed; all that matters is for beet and cabbages to 
be transported a farthing a ton cheaper to the market town. 

This is the sole sure panacea for agricultural distress ; and we are 
not to regard appearance or safety, but to set the steam-fiend tearing 
through the land that Gainsborough painted and that Old Crome 
sketched. Let us therefore subdue any qualms we may feel about 
running down under iron wheels Dr. Syntax and his grey mare, and 
about defiling rural highways with smoke and soot and stench, and 
lopping and pollarding fine wayside trees that their boughs may not 
brush the steam god as he passes. Let us confine ourselves strictly 
to the practical side of the question. 

The tramway has many practical drawbacks; it tends to starve the 
country and over-supply the towns. In many parts of the Continent 
the country has nothing left to eat, except what is of inferior quality, 
the best of everything goes to the nearest city, or goes to foreign 
lands. If the Continental farmer can get a sou more by sending his 
produce to foreigners instead of selling it in his neighbourhood, 
he will give it to foreigners wholly indifferent to the insufficiency of 
food around him. Even in England there is frequently heard com- 
plaints of the difficulty in getting milk in rural districts, because it 
all goes to the cities. The tramways would enormously increase the 
temptation to send everything to the cities. 

There are other evils, too, in the “light” railway; it tempts the 
tural population to waste their time in towns; its rates for journeys 
are, however low, a considerable expense to poor passengers; and it 
tends (as every other invention of the moment tends) to make men 
and women lose their naturally good walking powers. 
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The Conservative M.P. thinks that it is the possession of tramway 
lines which enables the Continental producer of agricultural goods to 
outbid the English farmer. It may safely be said that the tramways 
do not enter into this question. The power of the Continental farmer 
to produce largely and to sell cheaply is due to many causes too 
numerous and profound to be dealt with fully in these few pages. First 
amongst these causes is the totally different way of living of the 
Continental agriculturist, the simplicity of his demands on life, the 
fewness of his wants in it, the steadiness of his personal labour, and 
the hard and rough existence which he willingly accepts. I do not 
think that the Continental agriculturist is really so prosperous as the 
Conservative M.P. imagines; if he were very prosperous he would 
not need to seek continual export at very small profits. What he is, 
on the contrary, is a man more easily contented than the Englishman, 
willing to toil roughly himself, abiding in his own sphere, and not 
incessantly hankering to belong, or appear to belong, to a class above 
him, or spending time and money largely on expensive pleasures, such 
as English foxhunting. 

Even if the Millennium contemplated by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
could be brought about all over Great Britain, and “ dual proprietor- 
ship” disappear, it is quite certain that the peasant proprietor in 
England, at any rate, would never accept such fare as the bulk of 
Continental peasants and farmers cheerfully accept. The Englishman, 
high and low, “ makes a god of his belly,” and such small profits as 
content the Continental agriculturist, would, with the Englishman, 
soon disappear in strong ale, fat meats, and bakers’ bread, with tea 
and sugar from the towns. Moreover, the Englishman generally (to 
his credit be it said) would be incapable of the miserable cheese-paring 
economics and the avaricious grudging habits so common on many 
parts of the Continent. 

Then, also, labour is very much cheaper on the Continent than 
it is in England, and men work for a length of hours which would 
not be tolerated in England. I can get as many men as I please 
for a france and twenty a day (less than a shilling), and they 
will work cheerfully from sunrise to sunset, only resting two hours 
at noon. In the provinces, where field labour is done in gangs, 
the pay is much less and the labour is of intense severity. In 
Sardinia, Sicily, and all the South the agricultural wage is fifty 
centimes—less than five pence a day. There are, as I have said, 
many Gther causes which account for the successful foreign under- 
selling of English agriculturists, but there is no space to go into 
the matter more profoundly here. It is not the tramway which 
mades the Normandy hen lay so many score more eggs than the 
Berkshire hen does, or which makes Jan of the Flemish plain, or 
Gianni of the Tuscan fields, send apples and melons to London, and 
be content with a slender profit, such as John of Suffolk or Richard 
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of Devon would view with utter contempt. If his own public, more- 
over, would not be so keen about low prices, and so stupidly in- 
different to good quality, the English farmer could still hold his own 
against Continental rivals, for all he sells must be fresher than any 
which has to cross the Channel, and his produce is certainly superior 
in excellence to all except the French. 

What is considered prosperity (or at least enough to live on) in 
most, one may say all, countries except England, is there considered 
an ignoble penury. 

If the English small farmer prefer his daughter to read Bourget’s 
stories, sing Lassalle’s songs, and draw physiological diagrams, instead 
of churning butter, rearing calves, and working in the vegetable 
garden, he naturally takes his career very differently to the man 
whose daughters toil in the fields, cut grass for the stalls, and are 
ready to face all weathers in the potato patch or the cabbage field, 
cut out and make their own gowns, go into market with heavy loads 
on their heads, and attend to the cattle, the turkeys, and the 
poultry. 

The English farmer is by no means the only person who finds his 
outgoing exceed his incoming, his expenditure outrun his gains. 

The Conservative M.P. exults in the idea that the road railways 
will be extremely offensive to the country gentleman ; but the country 
gentleman has at least as great a stake in the country as the farmer, 
and has at least as many difficulties to contend with in the way of 
taxation and diminished income. If the country gentleman objects to 
the adoption of tramways his objections should have at least as much 
weight as the farmer’s desires, or the clamour of those contractors and 
engineers whose interest lies in pushing their schemes. If subsidies 
from the State are to be devoted to the aid of agriculture, they would 
surely be better given for the purpose of facilitating, by easier prices, 
transit by regular lines of railway, and, were there not so many rail- 
way directors in Parliament, it would be easy, by legislation and with- 
out subsidy, to compel the regular railways to lower their terms for 
porterage, until at least the English sender of produce would be as 
well favoured as the foreign one. 

The Conservative M.P. makes another statement equally astound- 
ing in connection with his advocacy of provincial trams. He says 
that we can trust a business man. Was not Jabez Balfour a business 
man? Was not Reinach? Was not Arton? Was not Cornelius 
Herz? Was not the minister Bailhaut? Was not every banker, 
promoter, speculator, contractor, that has ever duped the public in 
both hemispheres to its ruin, a business man? Were not the 
Barings business men, and strictly honourable business men, yet 
did not they go headlong to their own destruction through a fatal 
belief in the prosperity of South American States? Is there anyone 
amongst us who owns or has owned property who has not had to rue 
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(often to rue bitterly), having trusted in or taken counsel with 
business men in whom he had full confidence ? 

The business man is a specialist, and like every other specialist is 
not to be relied on except with extreme caution. The business man 
also is a fool in his own eyes, if he do not place his own interests 
beyond all other earthly consideration. He cannot look at any 
question in any other light than that of his own interests. He would 
cease to be a business man if he did. As far as I have known the 
causes which have led to the formation of tramway companies on the 
Continent, and I have known a good deal, they have been started 
entirely as speculations by a number of persons anxious to make 
money ; without the slightest regard to the protestations of the neigh- 
bourhoods through which the lines were to pass. 

I have known one of these lines started by a banker, who was 
esteemed very rich, but who was in great, though secret, difficulties to 
save himself from bankruptcy; it had the desired effect, for a few 
years; it was a line undesired by the public, injurious to the country 
through which it ran, and one which is unprofitable up to this day ; 
but the putting of its shares on the market served the purpose of an 
unscrupulous speculator, and the rest did not matter to him. 

Into matters of this kind the professional promoter (/e concessionnaire) 
always enters, and cannot be excluded; the “ light railway ” promoter is 
a modern product like the jerry builder ; he is equally enterprising and 
equally unscrupulous. The Continental “light railways” almost in- 

variably become bankrupt in a few years: and it is only the new com- 
pany which rises on the ruin of the old one and obtains the plant for 
next to nothing, which can work at a profit. If the public want new 
railways, if the farmer desires steam-power asa means of carrying their 
produce for sale, by all means let them have it; but let them (or the 
State, if its interference be deemed desirable) purchase land and 
make a road apart for their transit. To use and encumber the common 
highway, and imperil the lives of all those who frequent it, is the 
sacrifice of all the elementary principles of equity. Whether, if agri- 
culture be in so ruinous a state, the cure, like the root of the evil, does 
not lie with the farmers themselves; whether it be worth while or be 
expedient to prop up a decaying industry by artificial means and 
national loans; whether a government should or should not intervene 
to try and stave off an inevitable issue; whether taxation might or 
might not be lightened, and national life be made more prosperous by a 
total alteration in the forms and the ways of government and of its 
enormous and frequently senseless expenditure, these are all ques- 
tions which are intimately attached to this minor question of the 
introduction of what are falsely called “ light railways” into England. 
It is this minor question alone which is dealt with in this brief article, 
and I think that I have shown in it that the evil of such traffic is 
greater than its good. Ova. 















































THE DEVELOPMENT OF LORD SALISBURY. 


Aw extant letter from Gifford, the first conductor of The Quarterly 
Review, to Hookham Frere, the friend of Canning and the translator 
of Aristophanes, is instructively suggestive of the literary associations 
or traditions of the political party which is led to-day by Lord 
Salisbury. The editor, anxious to secure an article from the states- 
man who, whether in prose or verse, wielded a pen brilliant beyond 
his contemporaries, had hinted to his confidant the scholar, then 
Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, “ that Mr. Canning might find 
himself confined with a slight cold to the house; might dine off a 
chicken and a pint of wine, and might amuse himself afterwards with 
preparing, secundum artem, an essay which would dazzle and instruct 
the world in the next issue of the Tory trimestrial.” 

Of the Conservative Premiers since Canning to this day, Lord 
Salisbury is perhaps the only one whose connection with the Albe- 
marle Street periodical is a fact that it would be affectation to ignore. 
The latest of Mr. Disraeli’s novels is in some respects the most auto- 
biographical. It is well known to all possessed of any acquaintance 
with the conditions of its composition that Mr. Neuchatel, the banker, 
was not more the reproduction of the famous and popular head of the 
New Court firm, the great Baron Rothschild, than that the father of 
the hero was a literary reflection of the erewhile Lord Robert Cecil ; 
while the author’s own image must be sought for less in the epony- 
mous figure of the book than in his sister Myra. A Disraelian study 
of Robert Cecil is to be found in Julian Ferrars, brilliant, haughty, 
reserved, industrious, who, when straitened in his private circum- 
stances, still contrives to supply his wife’s wardrobe not less splendidly 
than in their prosperous days, out of the proceeds of his writing in 
that periodical, “an organic law of which it is that the most opulent 
contributor should be paid as liberally as the neediest.’ Canning,more 
than once, acted on the hint contained in Gifford’s letter to Frere, cited 
above; even though his Quarter/y compositions have not become 
as classical as the “ Loves of the Triangles,” or other contributions to 
the Anti-Jacobin, and the rhymed dispatches, e.g. to the English ambas- 
sador at The Hague, wherewith he enlivened the routine of official 
work.* Lord Salisbury is neither the first Premier nor the first 
Foreign Secretary whom an historic magazine has counted among its 
staff; he is certainly the earliest instance of the head of a Government, 
who at an earlier epoch was among the most assiduous and effective 


(1) These are the well-known lines addressed to Lord Bagot, and beginning :— 
**In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch . .. .”’ 
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of daily journalists in the era of a cheap press. Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
nection with a weekly paper named Zhe Representative, was long 
believed to have been a fact until, by Dr. Smiles, in his narrative of the 
House of Murray, it was shown circumstantially to be a fiction. Lord 
Palmerston inspired many articles on foreign affairs in The Morning 
Post, but only in a vicarious sense can he be spoken of as having 
written them. Mr. John Bright went nearer to the work of a daily 
newspaper in his relations with the old Morning Star. Mr. John 
Morley, at a much later date, edited that broadsheet, as well as a still 
surviving evening print. But though Mr. Bright in his time made 
and unmade Ministries, though Mr. Morley has been essential to a 
Cabinet, the former never was, the latter has not yet become, primarily 
responsible for the Government of an Empire. 

Many of those now actively at work on the London press can, over 
an interval of three or four decades, look back upon the youthful 
figure of the then Lord Robert Cecil walking down Fleet Street to 
interview his editor on the topic for treatment by his pen. Nota 
few statesmen within the memory of the present generation have 
affected ignorance of that portion of our social and industrial polity 
which lies East of Temple Bar, even up to the day when, combining 
responsibility with power, they have addressed their fellow-countrymen 
at the Guildhall banquets. The statesman who is now Marquis of 
Salisbury has always signally profited by his period of strenuous 
acquaintance with the working world of unfashionable London. 
These are the notorious facts of his personal history which, with others, 
have conspired to make the present head of the house of Cecil an 
object of such interest to all classes of Englishmen. The Elizabethan 
founder of his family piqued himself on keeping his finger on the 
pulse of the national life. The same destiny which gave to Cecil’s 
latter-day descendant a father high, like the first Cecil, in his Sove- 
reign’s confidence, ordained that the conditions of Robert Cecil’s exist- 
ence, should almost from boyhood, familiarise him with the work-a-day 
life of the English middle classes. Distant though it is, many could 
be found who have not yet forgotten the sagacity and shrewdness 
once displayed by the Premier of the future in his efforts to organize 
for the public good, and to save from the attacks of professional 
“‘ wreckers,” the private efforts of industrial enterprise. Under the 
shadows which seemed to fall upon his earliest years, the countrymen 
of the erewhile Lord Robert Cecil have, in sympathy, passed. The 
combination of practical common-sense with devotion to chivalrous 
ideals; the sound judgment and clear head, equally available, as 
might be wanted, for the routine of a great railway or the affairs of 
a world-wide Empire ; the cheerful toleration with which personal 
prejudices have been encountered and removed ; the fidelity in action 
to the old Periclean maxim of so dealing with an opponent as not to 
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disqualify him from hereafter proving an ally: these are some of 
the varied attributes which have gradually won the popular apprecia- 
tion for, or deepened the general interest in, the statesman who now 
“holds the keys of power.” Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding the 
business antecedents of his family, and the fervour of that commercial 
confidence which he has in the past enjoyed, has not reflected in his 
own career so many aspects of the nineteenth-century life of England 
as the Premier whose “ patrician arrogance ”’ 
to have inherited a marquisate. 

It has not yet been imputed to Lord Salisbury as a sin that he 
received his education at the same school, at the same university, and 
at the same House as Mr. Gladstone himself. These are the only 
periods of Lord Salisbury’s career to which the epithets of “ patri- 
cian,” “ feudal,” or “exclusive” can be applied. By degrees the 
English public has come to understand these truths, and to distin- 
guish between the imaginary Salisbury as caricatured by party preju- 
dice or private antipathy, and the real Salisbury as identified by the 
successive episodes of his career, or by the personal impression he has 
left upon the public chronicle of the age. Seldom has there been run 
a course every stage of which is marked so conspicuously by the note 
of modernity. In this respect the Cecil of Queen Victoria has been, 
and is, a man of his day, in the same sense as that distinction be- 
longed to the Cecil of Queen Elizabeth. If, when his undergraduate- 
ship was over, Lord Robert Cecil was not absolutely the first to 
illustrate the latter-day interpretation of the old-world phrase, “ the 
grand tour,” the antipodean dominions of England can have received 
but few future Premiers as their guests when Lord Robert Cecil first 
visited Australasia. There was, therefore, a certain propriety in the 
fact that the young nobleman who began life by exploring the latest 
acquisitions of the Queen should continue it by service on the newest 
or “fourth estate of the realm.” 

Later events were to place Lord Salisbury on the one hand, and 
the fourteenth, or fifteenth, Earl of Derby on the other, in relations 
of mutual opposition. The intellectual habits of Lord Salisbury have 
long resembled less those of that Earl of Derby who was once his 
Cabinet chief than the representative of the same peerage who was 
so long his colleague. A similarly scientific cast of mind has 
characterized Derby XV. and Salisbury III. “The brilliant chief 
irregularly great’ (Derby XIV.) amused himself, and delighted the 
public, by “doing” the Homeric poems into blank verse, only less 
sonorous than the original hexameters. No such literary recreations 
are known to have beguiled either of the two Foreign Secretaries, the 
fifteenth Derby or his successor the reigning Salisbury. The fifteenth 
of the Knowsley Earls was never seen to more advantage than in his 
application of scientific canons to political phenomena. He would 
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highly have commended the resource which in more recent days his 
erewhile associate has found in the laboratory. To many there will 
seem something like a prophetic parable in the circumstance that Lord 
Robert Cecil’s maiden speech in the House of Commons, April 7th, 
1854, so enthusiastically praised by Mr. Gladstone, was in opposition 
to Lord John Russell’s Oxford University Bill, based, as that mea- 
sure was, on the Commission of 1852. Between this incident and the 
policy which, five-and-twenty years later, identified Lord Salisbury 
with an investigation into academic revenues, and a transformation of 
their employment considerably in advance of the previous measure, 
there is no real inconsistency. During the passage from early youth 
to manly maturity, Robert Cecil had realised dangers threatening his 
university, more serious, as it seemed to him, than those arising from 
the diversion of ancient endowments to modern ends. The most 
serious and beneficent minds of the age were, as it appeared to him, 
occupied with the conditions and the properties shown in the visible 
order of nature. At Oxford vast opportunities were wasted, great 
energies were weakened or abused, by the petulant polemics of party 
strife, or by the enervating issues of a rococo dilettantism. The new 
Oxford legislation which divided fellowships into two categories, and 
which has been identified popularly with the endowment of research, 
was the bold and patriotic attempt of a statesman, penetrated by the 
distinctive genius of nineteenth-century thought, to infuse a fresh and 
invigorating current of air into an exhausted atmosphere. Whatever: 
may be thought of the success of the scheme, it could have originated 
only with one who was keenly alive, like Lord Salisbury, to the issues 
and the interests of the most novel mode of contemporary culture. 
Within, roughly speaking, thirty years, two Chancellors of Oxford 
University have delivered, in the centre of their jurisdiction, addresses 
which each of them, acknowledged masterpieces, were also, each of 
them, equally representative of two diametrically opposed systems 
of education, knowledge, and thought. One of these discourses came 
from the fourteenth Lord Derby when he welcomed to the corpora- 
tion over which he presided the Princess of Wales in Latin, that, if 
not perfectly Augustan, belonged to the best period of a silver age. 
The other prelection, equally memorable in its way, was that which, 
after an interval of three decades, proceeded from Lord Salisbury in 
the same city, not as a statesman representing the University, but as 
a physicist summing up for the benefit of the physicists of the world 
the year’s scientific progress at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. The statesman who is the subject of these remarks began his 
work as a friend of progress in accordance with the changed require- 
ments of the time, within five years of his entering the House of 
Commons. In other words, forgotten though the fact generally 
may be, Lord Salisbury may claim to be a parliamentary and 
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popular reformer of ten lustres’ standing. Frankly recognising the 
democratic conditions of the time and their consequent necessities, 
before he had identified himself with the cause of reformatory and 
educational improvements, he brought forward, in 1857, as in his 
excellent monograph Mr. H. D. Traill reminds us,’ a Bill enabling 
the voter to dispense with personal attendance at a polling station, 
and to record his suffrage on paper. The time, it is to be hoped, 
may be far distant when any “ biography ” of Lord Salisbury would 
be possible. Pending that event, no better outline of his career could 
be given than by Mr. Traill’s admirable contribution to Messrs. 
Sampson Low’s “ Prime Minister” series. Apropos of this proposal, 
the writer justly remarks that interests of public order and of private 
freedom would have been protected by the substitution of a voting- 
paper system for personal polling, and that less would have been 
heard of electoral intimidation as still possible even under the ballot. 
These are some of the details which having gradually filtered through 
the minds of Englishmen have, in the course of two decades, done 
something towards disabusing his countrymen of the idea that Lord 
Salisbury at heart is so possessed by caste prejudice and patrician 
intolerance as to be indifferent to the daily and domestic interests of 
the people whom he governs. No one can observe the tone of 
popular comment upon Lord Salisbury’s acts of public policy, whether 
in the press or the casual conversation of business Englishmen, with- 
out noticing the progressive supersession of the conventional concep- 
tion of the statesman by ideas more consonant with the verities of 
experience and the verdicts of common-sense. The removal of falla- 
cies, personal or political, like these, after they have had time to 
deepen and to mature into conventional notions, will not be completely 
effected, even by a work so honest and able as that of Mr. Traill. 
His book, however, will materially help forward the popular reaction 
against the habitual misrepresentations of a distinguished English- 
man. Before long it is not too much to anticipate that the Prime 
Minister of to-day will, by all but a small minority of his fellow- 
subjects, be seen through the medium of his own recorded achieve- 
ments from the beginning of his career and that all will recognise 
the habitual superiority to the cramping superstitions of partizanship 
which his public and parliamentary record discloses. 

This independence of party shibboleths was the key-note struck by 
Lord Robert Cecil, at St. Stephen’s, about the period of his resistance 
to Lord John Russell’s Oxford reforms. After his maiden speech on 
this subject, the most notable of his earlier parliamentary efforts was 
his criticism of the Vienna negotiations during the Crimean War 
epoch, on a motion of Mr. Disraeli’s, and still more his condemnation 


(1) The Marquis of Salisbury. The Queen’s Prime Ministers. H. D. Traill 
(Sampson Low & Co.), p. 17. 
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of the clause which fifteen years later proved to be untenable, 
and which denied to Russia free access to the sea. In the same 
sense the speaker had already written, not only in The Quarterly 
Review, but in the weekly and daily organs, his past connection with 
which belongs to the history of journalism. Within a year or two of 
the attention fixed by his articles on foreign affairs, his speeches on 
the same topics began to be parliamentary events. These have often, 
since they were first delivered, reminded his intelligent critics not less 
of his statesmanlike foresight in these comparatively early days, than 
of his native indisposition mechanically to execute the mandate of 
party chiefs. 

Thus, in 1856, he at first refused to support, as Mr. Disraeli had 
united with the Radicals in supporting, Mr. Roebuck’s vote of censure 
on the Government of 1855, for the mismanagement of the Crimean 
War, and met the censure vote with the previous question. Again, in 
opposition to many of his political friends, Lord Robert Cecil, in the 
rearrangements of the Balkan Peninsula, advocated the same principles 
in the treatment of Moldavia and Wallachia, which twenty years 
later he was to have an opportunity of practically applying with 
regard to Bulgaria. 

In no particular has Lord Salisbury reflected more faithfully the 
honest habitudes and the reasonable prejudices of his countrymen than 
in his studied avoidance of cant. Englishmen may deserve all the 
compliments paid by Lord Beaconsfield to their emotional qualities, 
but the conditions on which they prize sentiment is that it shall not 
degenerate into sentimentalism. As a writer for a journal, the object 
of whose promoters was to apply a purely intellectual standard to all 
questions of the day, Lord Robert Cecil contracted a style of writing, 
which, as in the case of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and 
the late Professor Freeman, has coloured his oral diction as well, and 
which is vaguely described as cynical. Cynicism, as a synonym for 
the utterance of inconvenient truths on necessary occasions, is cer- 
tainly not an un-English attribute. The cynicism that, as in the 
case of the man now under consideration, has proved compatible with 
practical solicitude for his humbler fellows long before philanthropy 
was a sentimental vogue, is not likely to disqualify him for English 
confidence. The combination of detachment from outworn super- 
stitions, or of indifference to effete shibboleths of party, with loyalty 
to the traditional principles of the Tory connection which has dis- 
tinguished the Lord Salisbury whom the present generation knows, 
explains in his earliest and best days the attraction of Lord Randolph 
Churchill to Lord Salisbury as his political chief. One consistent 
idea can be traced through the whole of Randolph Churchill’s often 
brilliant, if sometimes incalculable, course. It was the same notion, 
that from the time of his contribution to the “Oxford Essays,” 1856, 
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on parliamentary reform,' Robert Cecil held, to the effect that 
party government as once conceived of, and to some extent existing, 
in England, is in process of yielding to government by fusion 
and to opposition by groups. The unprejudiced union for the 
sake of a national idea, of patriotic politicians on both sides, was 
the object never lost sight of by Churchill. That it is the goal 
whither events are gradually bringing us, was Robert Cecil’s under- 
lying conviction, when he wrote his Oxford essay, to say nothing 
of a good many other essays and articles besides. Poor Randolph 
Churchill’s precipitateness alone prevented his full participation in the 
practical triumph led by Lord Salisbury of this political thought. 

The Premier of to-day has, from his study of history, apprehended 
the fact that many conventional notions about the sacro-sanctity of 
party government are fallacies for which there is no warrant in our 
parliamentary annals. Neither of the Pitts would have understood 
the tyrannical assumption of a “dichotomy” of all politicians into 
Whig and Tory. Neither of them was for a party. Both were for 
the State. The junction of all sensible lovers of their country into a 
single compact phalanx was the master purpose of Chatham as well as 
of his “ greater son.” It was not dissented from by Charles Fox. It 
was pursued to the very moment of his being hounded to death by the 
accomplished Canning. The project, therefore, was no more an 
original invention of Randolph Churchill than Lord Salisbury has 
been its exclusive patentee. 

The impartial and intelligent reading of our political records by the 
light of common-sense at once explains the genesis and justifies the 
contentions of that simple creed, which but for a malignant destiny 
might at this moment have had Randolph Churchill for its champion 
in the Commons, with, as now, Lord Salisbury as its advocate in the 
Peers. Exactly twenty years after Robert Cecil’s first appearance in 
the House of Commons as a diplomatic critic, Lord Salisbury took his 
place among the plenipotentiaries of Europe as a constructor of inter- 
national policy. At the conference at Constantinople, 1876, his 
mission, as defined by himself, in a dispatch dated January 22nd, 
1877, was a conclusion for peace between Russia and Turkey. For 
that end it was indispensable to secure the reforms in the insurgent 
provinces which Russia demanded, and the reasonableness of which 
could not be denied. Lord Salisbury’s great achievement was to bring 
General Ignatieff to a compromise by which the original Muscovite 
demands had been pared down to the “ irreducible minimum.” That 
he did not fully succeed in this task was due to influences beyond 
his control. While our plenipotentiary on the Bosphorus was 
advancing steadily to his goal our Foreign Minister on the Thames, 
then Lord Derby, was informing the representative of Turkey in 

(1) This point is clearly apprehended and instructively elaborated by Mr. Traill. 
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London that the English Cabinet neither meditated nor threatened 
active measures of coercion if the Porte proved obstinate. The result, 
of course, was that Turkey, secure in England’s imaginary support, 
declined the conference scheme and headed straight for war. But the 
individual responsibility for that event rested, as Mr. Traill does not 
perhaps adequately insist, with the late Lord Derby, not with the 
present Lord Salisbury. 

Much has been said lately of the Berlin Congress of 1878, and of 
what has been called the secret Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement. 
* Secret” of course it was, because diplomacy is a secret business. 
For Lord Salisbury to have admitted the version of this agreement 
published in The Globe to be accurate, would have entailed the total 
collapse of the pending negotiations. Scott’s reply to the question 
whether he wrote Waverley was a point-blank negative, abundantly 
justified, as casuists have always held, by the fact that a mere refusal 
to answer the question must have been interpreted as an affirmative. 

What is Lord Salisbury’s record as regards the smaller nationalities 
vith which the Porte has relations? At his instance the Greek dele- 
gates were admitted to the Congress, and their demands considered. 
Beyond this point the diplomatic retrospect need not be carried. Some 
of the facts to which attention has now been directed are public pro- 
perty. Their present appreciation is essential to a correct estimate 
of Lord Salisbury’s position, not merely as a Foreign Minister, but 
as a representative Englishman. No personage of our time has per- 
haps been so much misunderstood. None, certainly, has been so 
much misrepresented. That to some extent Lord Salisbury is him- 
self responsible for this cannot be doubted. Under uncongenial con- 
ditions, Robert Cecil, whatever his titular designation, never quite 
exhibited himself in his true light. The mellowing influences of pros- 
perity have displayed him in his real and less aggressive identity more 
faithfully than the searching discipline of adverse circumstances. An 
innate turn for the causticity of phrase which provokes popular sus- 
ceptibilities, was developed by the constant opportunity of practice 
during the Palmerstonian régime, wherein, like other Conservatives, he 
acquiesced, but against which he fretted. Intellectually gratifying as 
his association with Mr. Disraeli may have proved, it was not more 
calculated to promote his self-complacent amiability than it had been 
to soothe the amour propre of a Robert Cecil first, or a Cranborne 
afterwards. Mr. Disraeli himself never acquired real popularity in 
England, any more than he had won power before the penultimate 
General Election of his life made him the Parliamentary master of 
many legions. Lord Palmerston lived a large part of his days un- 
known ; an equal part unappreciated. He died the most popular 
Englishman of his day. The eventual mixture of affection and 
admiration enjoyed successively by the two Pitts, was possible because 
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the new political public of the period gazed on the incarnation of 
attributes which it had never seen embodied before in its public men. 
But the feelings themselves were the gradual growth of long years. 
Lord North had shared the lack of personal enthusiasm that his 
royal master had known before he became the object of a personal 
regard, not unlike that which, towards his close, Disraeli enjoyed on 
his Buckinghamshire countryside. In each of these instances popu- 
larity was the tardy recognition of qualities that struck a responsive 
chord of sympathy in English tempers. Endowments not less conso- 
nant with the English genius, belong to the man who is now Prime 
Minister. These are already winning acknowledgment, and may 
eventually place a Salisbury in the same category as a North, a Mel- 
bourne, or a Palmerston. No better proof of the enlightened mo- 
dernity of the Minister could be given than his capacity for harmo- 
nious co-operation with men of the new order like Mr. Chamberlain. 
This was a test for which Mr. Gladstone’s social Whiggism was not 
equal. As for the so-called socialistic legislation that may have been 
expected by ill-informed or thoughtless spectators, there was obviously 
no place for it in this year’s programme. Old-age pensions, however, 
it cannot be stated too strongly, have not receded into the dim back- 
ground; Mr. Chamberlain’s Royal Commission has reported in favour 
of further inquiry by a small commission. This body is now being 
appointed by Mr. Chamberlain himself. Yet, even as itis, the 
Minister who made, as we have seen, his earliest essays in social legis- 
lation during the early fifties, will not be found to have ignored the 
most pressing of genuinely popular needs. Mr. Chamberlain’s Work- 
man’s Compensation Bill may be expected soon to pass into law. The 
measure once identified with Mr. Wrightson, now with Sir A. Hick- 
man, for helping the purchase of workmen’s houses out of the rates 
will be read a second time, even though by being blocked, it should 
not be inscribed this session in the Statute Book. 


T. H. 8. Escort, 








PUBLIC SENTIMENT IN AMERICA ON THE 
SILVER QUESTION. 


Forricn students of things American are frequently deceived in 
their estimate of public sentiment in the United States, because they 
fail to remember how rapidly that public sentiment changes, how 
powerful and far-reaching are certain influences which work quietly 
but none the less potently. Such a radical change in sentiment, 
such an exhibition of unostentatious power marked the history of 
the year 1895. And as the sentiment referred to touches an inter- 
national question, that of Silver, some explanation of both cause and 
effect may be of interest to English readers. 

Few familiar with the condition of public sentiment in America 
will deny that two years ago the “ Silver sentiment’ was dangerously 
overgrown. Few writing now with a full knowledge of the same 
sentiment, will deny that “ Silver sentiment’ has declined to a point 
when it has ceased to menace the financial stability of the Republic. 
It still exists in certain sections, in certain classes of all sections ; but 
its proportions are so reduced as to pass under the control of men 
who have the best interests of the nation at heart, men who believe 
in the honest discharge of honest obligations ; men who have reason- 
ably clear ideas of the legitimate functions of a circulating medium. 

What influence has worked this change in sentiment ? Chiefly the 
national banks, and they have been successful because that first 
word in their title “ National” is as full of meaning as the last. These 
banks number more than 3,750, and they are scattered over every 
State and territory of the Union. Southern and Democratic Texas 
has more national banks within her limits than Northern and Re- 
publican Illinois, and only a few less than “ McKinley’s” State of 
Ohio. The South, the home of “ Free Silver,” has in operation nearly 
16 per cent. of all the national banks in the Republic; the “ Silver” 
mining States nearly 7 per cent., the “Silver” farming States 20 
per cent. In the very stronghold of Free Silver, we thus find located 
nearly one-half of the national banks; over 1,600 centres of influ- 
ence in close touch with all classes in each community—and every 
one of such centres working to counteract the poison of repudiation 
represented by the policy of free coinage of silver. I do not say the 
banks and bankers are of one mind on the question of bimetallism ; I 
do insist that investigation has shown that they are as one man in 
opposing bimetallism without international agreement. And the 
reason is easy to see and understand. These banks have over 
£400,000,000 in loans scattered all over the country, in sums rang- 
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ing from £10 to £100,000. These loans are not secured by real 
estate, which they are forbidden to accept as collateral, but are 
largely loans based on character, credit being given to men who are 
believed to be honest and honourable; or at least based on securities 
the value of which is largely dependent on the honesty of men in 
positions of trust. 

Not only, then, does this Free Silver craze threaten to wipe out one 
half of this great asset, it undermines national character, which is 
the basis of their credit, and so shakes the whole fabric of bank- 
ing business, voiding not only past operations, but curtailing future 
ones. 

The influence of the national banks (and that influence has, of 
course, been supplemented by State and private banks and bankers), 
has been wider than even the number, large though it be, would sug- 
gest; for the shares of these national banks are held by nearly 
300,000 persons. Now each shareholder has a direct interest in this 
question of repudiation of debt. First, it threatens the loss of his 
accumulated savings represented by his shares. Second, under the 
law he may be assessed for an amount equal to his holding if disaster 
overtakes the bank, and a new liability be thus created. This share- 
holder may hold unsound currency views. He may become confused 
by the clever arguments of Silver men. But one thing he does com- 
prehend (and no arguments can confuse him), that if the man who 
owes him 1 dollar can discharge that obligation with 50 cents, he is a 
elear loser by the new arrangement. In a moment after he has had 
the question put to him in that light, he says, ‘“ That is no question 
of finance ; it’s a question of common honesty. The advocate of Free 
Silver is not trying to reform the currency, he is trying to reform 
the Ten Commandments by striking out the Eighth.” This share- 
holder not only ceases to favour free silver, he begins to talk against 
it; and so the 3,750 centres of anti-free silver influence, the banks, 
are supplemented by 300,000 centres of influence, the shareholders of 
such banks. 

And these two influences gain a new ally, and they gain it in the 
following manner, which illustrates the effect of a Free Silver law, by 
a transaction well understood by the business man. I quote a Western 
banker of much experience—“ One of our leading grain shippers 
called at the bank to talk ‘ Free Silver,’ and negotiate a new loan. 
‘If I bought from you, for delivery in May, 10,000 bushels of No. 2 
hard wheat, and before May came around your Corn Exchange 
passed a rule allowing members to deliver “ rejected” wheat on that 
contract, would you do so?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ he replied. ‘ Why?’ 
‘You bought a certain kind of wheat—wheat fit for certain pur- 
poses.” ‘But your rule would allow me to deliver it to other 
members.’ ‘True,’ he quickly answered ; ‘but in the markets of 
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the world, beyond control of our rules, you would have something you 
could not put in the place of your No. 2 wheat—the wheat you 
bought and paid for.’ ‘ Now,’ I continued, ‘ yesterday you paid off 
a loan of $20,000; that money came originally from England. 
It was converted into current funds without loss. If I wish to 
remit it to-day I can convert your money, given in repayments, back 
into English funds without loss; the tramsaction is a fair one all 
round, an honest trade between two honest men. 'T'o-day you ask a 
new loan of $10,000 for three years. Suppose I give it to you. 
When that loan comes due, and I remit to England what I have 
received from you, I send home the equivalent of $6,500 as a return 
of what is now $10,000. Do you call that an honest transaction ° 
between two honest men’ What is the difference between rejected 
wheat and rejected money, from the world’s point of view, no matter 
how many new rules your section of the world’s business community 
may have enacted in the meantime?’ For a few moments the 
grain shipper remainéd lost in thought; then he frankly exclaimed, 
‘It would be a darned steal of a cool $3,500; that’s the business 
description ’d give of such a deal. You've put some new wheels 
in my head on this Silver question, Mr. President. You can make 
that new loan payable in gold, if you like.’ ” 

This may seem very elementary. Itis true the merits of bimetallism 
are ignored; but to a certain class—and a very large class it is in the 
very centre of Silver-talking sections, this homely, personal applica- 
tion of the repudiative principle is wonderfully effective. It touches 
not only his business instinct of fair play, but his sporting spirit. In 
his eyes it ceases to be “smart business,” and becomes a “ dirty 
trick.” And he knows how the reputation of doing “ dirty tricks” 
kills a man’s credit, not only with banks and bankers, but the whole 
business community—and the good opinion of the business com- 
munity is the prize he covets and is working for. 

There is, in the North West, another class of citizen of respectable 
size and considerable political influence. This is the man who will 
take every possible advantage; will “clean out” his best friend ; 
consider any policy honest he can follow and yet keep out of prison 
—the commercial pirate. This class would seem beyond reach of 
argument, and yet the quiet-spoken, quiet-living local banker has 
won him in large numbers; and this capture is of great value, for the 
“commercial pirate” is generally a most aggressive, plausible talker. 
This is how the “pirate” has come to view the question of Free 
Silver. I quote words used to me in the most open, cynical fashion 
by a representative man of this class. 

* It’s all very well,” he began, “to say Free Silver will cut down 
half a man’s debts. Id like that; take advantage of it if I could; 
work for it. But—” and here he put his hand on my shoulder and 
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assumed the confidential air, “ We haven’t got that law passed ; the 
biggest silver man in the country will admit we can’t get that law 
passed for some years. I’ve got some money, and more in equities 
on various properties covered by mortgages. I’m a big borrower. 
Now the banks are down on this Free Silver law—so would I be 
‘down on it’ if I was loaning money. When a man comes out and 
preaches ‘ Free Silver,’ they say, ‘ This man is not the kind of man 
we want to do business with,’ and they don’t. Suppose my credit 
topples—why, all goes; and when that Free Silver law passes, 
perhaps I can pay my debt at 50 cents on the dollar. But where am 
I to get the 50 cents? I’ve been already frozen out of the game by 
the loss of credit, and all my property is lost. No; this ‘ bucking’ 
against the banks is poor business. It’s ‘monkeying,’ as we say 
in Michigan, ‘ with a buz-saw’; and you remember that old saying 
about that?” I pleaded ignorance. “It is this—the man that 
monkeys with a buz-saw is certain to attend a funeral within a week ; 
and he is just as certain to furnish the corpse.” 

Two classes, it would thus appear, in the “ silver-talking’”’ North- 
West have passed under the restraining, persuading influence of the 
banks. The man who is at heart honest, or who has that sporting in- 
stinct which revolts at dirty tricks, and the man who is not above dirty 
tricks, but who is far-sighted enough to see that an opponent holds too 
many cards, and can ruin him before he is able to change the game. 
These two classes represent at least fifty per cent. of the voting popula- 
tion; and while they might not control the vote in a Presidential 
contest, they would greatly influence the election of Congressmen, a 
most important point gained for honest money. 

The Silver vote of the United States I would, for co-venience, 
divide into three sections— 

Ist. The farming North-West. 

2nd. The Southern States. 

3rd. The silver-producing States. 

Having treated the first, I would now pass to the second, and see 
how this influence is working among a very different class of citizens. 
Many things have changed with the passage of time in that vast 
territory south of Mason and Dixon’s line; one thing has remained 
unchanged—a keen sense of honour. The best type of Southern man 
not only wishes his neighbour to regard him as an honest, honourable 
man; he is compelled, if he wants happiness, to endorse unreservedly 
the verdict of the world. He must know himself that his actions 
spring from honourable motives. He may do what the world calls 
dishonest, dishonourable. But once convince him that the world is 


right, his own judgment wrong, and no false pride will prevent a 
complete volte face. 
A man of this class called recently (it was during my visit in his 
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home city) on his banker; his application for the renewal of a loan 
had been declined by the bank, and he had called for an explanation, 
and this conversation took place. I cite it that the reader may have 
the facts on which I base opinions, as well as my opinions; and here 
I must add that every case quoted has by personal investigation 
proved to be typical, and not isolated. 

Opening the conversation the Southern merchant said: “I have 
been and am a good friend of yours and of the bank. You know I am 
an honest man, and have always kept, and will keep, my engage- 
ments.” To which the president of the bank replied: “ You are in 
private and in public advocating the free coinage of silver at a ratio 
which means to all who have extended credit a repudiation of nearly 
fifty per cent. of outstanding obligations. This bank holds a large 
amount of such obligations. The passage of such a law would wipe 
out every penny of profit we have made—and made by honest methods 
—in the last ten years. Do you think that in advocating the passage 
of such a law you are proving your friendship for me, for the bank 
with which my whole future is linked ?”’ 

“You put the question in a new way,” answered the merchant ; 
“but then 

“Wait a moment,” interrupted the banker, “let me finish my 
statement. What I must say now is painful to me in the extreme, 
for we are old personal friends, and I value greatly our social rela- 





tions. I am here as the custodian of other peoples’ money. You 
would be the last man in the world to advise me to prove unfaithful 
to that trust. My duties are to loan money. Such loans are largely 
based on character 





not simply on a man’s ability to pay, but his 
known disposition to fulfil obligations; not simply the knowledge that 
he desires to act honestly, but that he has a clear comprehension of 
what honesty means. In public you are advocating what I consider 
dishonest ideas. I credit you with a desire to remain honest; but my 
duty to my clients forces me to say that we entertain now different 
ideas as to what constitutes commercial integrity ; and holding the 
view I do I cannot regard your character as a sufficient basis for 
extensive credit.” 

That merchant left the presence of that banker—who was also his 
personal friend-—deeply wounded. It was not the denial of the loan 
which cut him most. That he could probably secure elsewhere. But 
the sting lay in the fact that his old friend, a man in whose honesty 
and clear head he had implicit confidence, a man who had in time 
past proved his friendship by repeated action—that this old friend 
clearly saw, or thought he saw, a falling off in character, the taint of 
dishonesty on an old and honoured name. 

Some noted authority on finance abroad might launch a fierce 
diatribe against the Silver policy he openly advocated. That attack 
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would not touch him. It was an attack by a stranger on a system of 
currency. Criticism biting and bitter from the great money centres 
of his own land, would likewise take on an impersonal colour, and 
pass unheeded over his head. But this open condemnation by his 
neighbour and friend was quite another thing, and it forced a new 
consideration of the question ; made it a personal matter, one to be 
met at once, met honestly, fearlessly. And meeting the question 
fearlessly and honestly, this merchant first admitted to himself that 
when he wished to borrow $10,000 from his banker friend, he 
honestly intended to pay back $10,000, and had no idea or wish to 
cancel that $10,000 loan by the payment of $5,500. And yet his 
political talk had convinced his friend that he contemplated such a 
dishonest action. 

During the late Civil War an officer who enjoyed close personal 
relations with President Lincoln called at the White House, and in 
the course of a private interview, complained bitterly of certain 
criticisms passed on his conduct in a campaign by the Secretary of 
War. And while repeating such criticism gave way to great passion. 
Lincoln patiently heard him to the end, then said, “ You seem 
very angry. Did you ever hear what made Finnigan mad? I'll 
tell you. Finnigan came home late from the club one night sober, 
but in such a temper that he knocked over a lot of furniture. Mrs. 
Finnigan was aroused, and sitting up it. bed asked, ‘ What’s the 
matter, Finnigan?’ ‘I’m mad, mad as a hornet.’ ‘ What’s made 
you so?’ ‘Flaherty, down yonder; he called me a liar.’ ‘ But, 
man, why didn’t you make him prove it?’ ‘That’s why I’m so 
mad: he did!’ ” 

The Southern banker, in the interview I have just described, had 
practically accused the Southern merchant of holding dishonest ideas, 
and the merchant realised, after calm thought, that the banker was 
justified in this new estimate of his character. Once convinced 
of this fact, that merchant not only ceased to advocate the dis- 
honest policy, but he became deaf to argument touching the abstract 
question of currency reform. He had got hold of the concrete view 
of personal integrity. He ceased to be a “ Free Silver’? man because 
he desired to remain an honest man before the bar, not of public 
opinion, but of his own conscience. or he believed with President 
Garfield : “‘ There is one man whose good opinion is essential to my 
peace of mind—the man I am with all day, eat three meals with, 
and sleep with every night.” 

Change in sentiment is taking place in another class. I had been 
told before going South of certain prominent business men who were 
known to be in sympathy with the Free Silver party. One man 
so classed I knew to possess large wealth, wide experience, and a 
reputation for both honesty and business sagacity by no means 
limited either to his section or to the boundaries of the United States. 
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I was naturally anxious to meet this man, and I did. This is how he 
expressed his loyalty to the Silver party. “I had thought the use of 
silver as money would benefit this section at least. But I will con- 
fess, of late, I have had doubts. Frankly, I do not like the company 
in which I find myself. On every question, except that of Silver, I 
find it impossible to agree with my party associates; for their views 
are plainly unsound, indeed, openly socialistic, and I am no socialist.” 
After such an expression of opinion from one of the “ strong men ” 
of the party, I could not but feel good influences of some kind were 
at work, and his return to clearer views and more congenial company 
simply a matter of time. 

Moreover, one evening I heard, while visiting a noted club situated 
in a city which boasts the leading “ Free Silver” newspaper of the 
United States, the case for gold monometallism put as strongly 
and as clearly as that case can be stated, and put, mark you, by a 
man native to the place, a man whose family for five generations had 
been prominent in politics. And further on in the evening when ex- 
Speaker Crisp, of Georgia, who now leads the democratic minority in 
Congress, made a speech to his old friends and constituents, boldly 
coming out in favour of Free Silver, I heard that speech discussed at 
the club, and out of a party of twenty representative men, six took 
issue with Mr. Crisp, and by their talk proved they were at least not 
simply bimetallists, but practically monometallists. This proportion 
may seem small, but remember the incident took place in the very 
centre of Silver sentiment, and occurred while the men in question were 
still under the influence of the most powerful speech ever delivered 
by the recognised leader of the Silver party in America. Not only is 
Free Silver losing ground in the South: the nucleus of a Gold party 
is there. And here let me interject this statement, one which does 
not directly or exclusively belong to the section of country under 
review. I talked in New York City with two prominent men—one 
had just completed a long Western tour. He was a banker, and 
during his trip had visited on business more than two hundred 
Western banks. “ What struck you most forcibly,’ I asked, “ in 
Western banking conditions?” The fact,’’ he promptly answered, 
“that every banker, even the smallest, had during the past year 
gathered a small gold reserve, many for the first time in their history. 
And every one of them said “the presence of our little gold reserve 
has given us a new and very pleasing sense of security.” That gold 
will ¢a/k gold monometallism to every banker who possesses it, and 
cannot fail to make converts from bi-metallism to gold monometallism. 
And further, the presence of these hundreds of gold reserves will, 
when an honest effort to settle currency is made, render the task easy, 
and good effect follow quickly on the heels of legislative action. 

The second New York banker with whom I talked had just returned 
from a Southern trip of the same character; and both as regards 
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statement of fact, and inferences drawn from such fact, his report 
was identical with the report of the first banker. 

Resuming consideration of Southern sentiment—there still exists a 
large body of voters who believe in and will vote for Free Silver; 
this is the agricultural class, the small farmer. This class I would 
divide into two sections. The first, or more intelligent, is honest in 
his views. The few glimpses he has ever enjoyed of that higher social 
life for ever barred to him and his, have shown him “tables set with 
silver.” He has heard and read with awe of “old family silver.” 
Perhaps you will find, hidden in some secret corner of his own rude 
home, a spoon, fork, or even larger piece of silver that has for 
generations been treasured. Silver, to his narrow mind and in his 
he cannot comprehend 





narrow life, is the highest expression of value 
a higher. Gold means no more to him. With paper money he has 
had painful experience, for he remembers Confederate currency when 
$1000 would not buy a new plough. He wants no more of that, but 
silver. That is honest money; the question of weight and fineness 
does not enter into his mind, he never heard the terms before. 

Another section, just as honest but even more ignorant—people 
who love and read their old Bibles, and fancy that Holy Land so dear 
to them is just beyond the range of hills bounding their little world. 
They are caught by the great word “ Free.” In their narrow lives 
they never see money. At the opening of the season the storekeeper 
will stock them with the few articles they cannot produce at home. 
He charges outrageous prices, charges in addition 12 to 24 per 
cent. interest on the advance, and then takes the few bales of cotton 
or other farm produce of the year in payment of the debt (with them 
it is all barter), and all they get costs them hard work, is dearly 
bought. The demagogue preaches a Silver that is free ; and like the 
old woman, that glorious word “ Mesopotamia ”’ warms their cold, 
tired hearts, and they follow the new leader, believe in a new land of 
promise. ‘These two classes are still loyal to the Free Silver leader. 
They will remain loyal a few years; and then, with the calm 
resignation of their class, they will go back to the old way ; once more 
follow old and tried leaders. 

In the South, then, I found— 

First.—A. large number of the leading business men deserting Free 
Silver and coming over to a belief in Bimetallism by international 
agreement. 

Second.—A smaller number who have swung completely round, 
and from advocating Free Silver have become Gold monometallists. 

Third.—A large body of ignorant people blindly following new 
men and Free, very free Silver. 

Fourth.—A considerable body of voters—men largely from that 
class which believe in “ The old flag and an appropriation,’’ men who 
have small property interests or business connections—still loyal to 
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Free Silver, but likely to change quickly when the tide seems to run 
against the Silver leaders. 
Let me pass now to my last division of Silver country—the silver- 
producing States; a section where the dethronement of the white 
metal hada real and not simply a sentimental effect. Two years 
ago, here in London, I met an old friend. He had just returned 
from a visit to Colorado, during which he had journeyed to a silver 
mining camp, once the scene of some rather extensive mining 
operations of which I had charge. Twenty years ago, when I 
managed the property in question, we employed 300 men in our 
mines, 50 in our mill, and 35 to handle our teams. We paid out 
in this small camp over £400 each week. The people we employed 
made profitable markets for the produce of many small ranches ; our 
order for wood kept busy at good wages a little army of woodcutters ; 
the transport, 21 miles by teams, of our salt for use in mill and 
powder for mine, engaged the whole outfit of three large teamsters 
and carters. Our traffic and the traffic of other large companies in 
the camp, supported the toll-road which employed a small army of 
farm hands during their dull season at road-making and repairing. 
Our operations gave a money value to the rocks, the roads, the forests, 
and the labour of that section; we created new wealth, made the 
section prosperous, populous, important. 

My friend had just visited this camp. He found it deserted, every 
mine abandoned, every mill still; mountain ranches deserted; even 
the old toll road falling into disrepair. The land once populous and 
important seemed cursed with a plague. This camp, its past and 
present, when we talked two years ago, was typical of the great 
majority of silver camps in the West. And when the cry of that 
“Silver section’ went up for a remonetisation of silver, it came from 
a whole people, not, as some said, from a few men who owned silver 
mines. A month ago I talked with the same friend. He had just 
returned from Colorado, and naturally I asked of my old camp. 

“Yes, he had visited it,” came the quick response. ‘“ A transfor- 
mation had taken place. People were flocking in by the hundreds. 
The hotel offered for sale when he last visited the camp at $1,000, 
was now held at $25,000. Teams again lined the old toll road ; the 
camp fires of 1875 had been relighted in 1895.” 

* And what had brought about this change ? ” 

“ A discovery of rich gold veins within 150 feet of the old silver 
lead. The silver camp had become a gold camp, prosperity loomed 
big in the future ; everybody took a hopeful view of everything.” 

“ What do the people say about silver now ?” I asked. 

“Say about silver? why nothing. They are too busy talking about 
gold. On my trip two years ago, at least a score of leading men 
asked for interviews, and when granted them, talked me out of all 

patience in favour of Free Silver. On this trip not one man introduced 
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the subject. Owners of silver mines still talk loud and bitter, but 
the average American only thinks of one thing at a time, and that 
one thing in Colorado just now—is gold. Why, they have organized 
a second Mining Stock Exchange already at Colorado Springs, and 
you hear more talk of ‘ Cripple Creek ’ in one hour than of Free Silver 
in a whole day.” 

During the darkest days of the last panic in America, the then 
American correspondent of The Times wrote, “ One hope many people 
here cling to—the belief that a special providence watches over the 
Republic ’’—and this remark came into my mind when I saw how 
the new discovery of gold had come to solve the most difficult part 
of the Silver problem in America. ‘This ‘“‘ Providential ” idea is held 
by a greater number of people than many Englishmen would suppose. 
The Divine Right of Kings was supplanted, in the Puritan mind, by 
the idea of a divine partiality for Republican institutions ; and it has 
remained with the descendants of the Puritan to this day. 

Study of Silver sentiments in America would not be complete with- 
out reference to one class of sentiment which may seem trivial to the 
foreign student. And it is briefly this—you meet with it in all parts 
of the Republic. “ We would like gold and silver as money. The 
other three players in the game have voted silver out. After all, the 
colour of the cards does not matter, neither does the colour of the 
counter or rules of the game if all stand on an equal footing; we like 
the game of Euchre best, but if the majority say whist, why, let it be 
whist; we have as much brain as our opponent—we will play the 
game chosen by the majority of the world. And at their own game 
we will once more ‘ lick creation.’ ”’ 

The spirit of self-reliance has awakened in many. They do not like 
the change in monetary systems, but they see that trade knows no 
artificial boundary lines, and the whole world is practically linked 
together. The old feeling, that with gold monometallism in force the 
result of the game is a foregone conclusion, the great stakes lost, has 
disappeared from many American minds, and they are prepared to 
play the “ new game ” without fear and without favour. 

Politicians will continue that form of wild Silver talk which is elo- 
quent testimony to the truth of the old saying, “Silence is golden.” 
The halls of Congress and the hustings will still furnish exciting talk, 
often incendiary talk. But the politician is only a power when he 
leads the people, and the people in large numbers have deserted the 
Silver politician. In quiet, steady, but resistless manner, the strength 
of the Silver party has been sapped. And this campaign of the banks 
and bankers, in favour of honest money, has been conducted with such 
tact, no prejudice has been aroused against them ; no section of the 
people has cause to feel that unjust or unbusiness-like pressure has 
been exercised. 

Francis H. Harpy. 
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Tue opposition to the Government Education Bill comes from two 
quarters : it comes from the Educationalists, and it comes from the Non- 
conformists ; from many Educationalists who are not Nonconformists, 
from some Nonconformists who are not Educationalists. Both of 
these groups are in a hopeless minority in the present House of 
Commons; the former, it is to be feared, is in a permanent minority 
throughout the constituencies. The crushing majority in the Com- 
mons, and the solid strength of the Lords, may safely ignore these 
apparently feeble forces. But it is the duty both of Educationalists 
and of Nonconformists, and especially of those who come under 
both categories, to utter their unavailing protest, so that when the 
inevitable results of the measure appear their conscience may be 
easy. ‘There are moments when one does not fight for victory, but 
only for the satisfaction of an inward claim. 

There is some incredulity felt concerning the zeal of Noncon- 
formists for first-rate education in the primary schools. It is sup- 
posed that they belong to a class of the community which has not 
had great educational advantages; and their earnest desire to main- 
tain the standard of the schools is imputed to sectarian passion, as if 
their objection to the Voluntary’ Schools were rather on religious 
than on purely educational grounds. But it should in justice be 
remembered that those who have not had great educational advantages 
are usually more conscious of what they have missed, than those who 
have had all the advantages are conscious of what they have gained. 
Men of the kind who form the present majority in the Commons, 
and the permanent majority in the Upper House, are not, as a rule, 
keenly alive to the value of education. In some cases they have 
received all that the English Public schools and universities can give 
them as a matter of course; in others they have, without any educa- 
tion to speak of, achieved great financial and social success; they are 
not sensitive to parings from the education of the poor; they hardly 
understand how loss in that kind should be felt as a loss at all. The 
Nonconformists on the other hand are keenly alive to such losses. 
To them education is what property is to the propertied classes. 
They value it as landowners value their land and their game. 
Though no living Nonconformist could have written the Areopagitica, 
it still expresses their sentiments on the question of learning. It 
need not, therefore, occasion surprise if large numbers of them, apart 
entirely from the religious question, are jealous for the efficiency of 
the schools, and are strenuously opposed to the Government measure 
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because, so far as they can see, it will lower the educational efficiency 
of the country, and deal a serious blow at the system which has for 
a quarter of a century been the pledge and the means of national 
progress in education. 

We may endeavour then to consider (1) the objections of Educa- 
tionalists, and (2) the even stronger objections of Nonconformists, to 


the Bill. 


) 


It requires considerable charity to believe that the object contem- 
plated by the Bill was the improvement of education. ‘To do Minis- 
ters justice, one can hardly say that they had even professed such 
an object. They had publicly and frequently stated that their pur- 
pose was to save the Voluntary Schools from the “ intolerable strain ” 
to which they are subjected. That strain is occasioned, as every one 
knows, simply by the superior efficiency of genuine public schools, 
which are maintained by public money, and not by subscriptions, are 
unfettered by sectarian considerations, and are under direct popular 
control. In a word, the grievance which the Government wished to 
redress was the superiority of the schools under the School Boards. 
One prominent Minister had encouraged the Church Party “to cap- 
ture the Board Schools; to capture them, in the first instance, under 
the existing law, and then to capture them under a better law, which 
shall place you under no religious disability.” ' Another scarcely less 
prominent Minister had openly congratulated a town on escaping the 
calamity of a School Board. It was impossible, therefore, to mistake 
the general intention of the Bill. There was no talk of improving 
education. The undoubted defects of our system, from the educa- 
tional point of view, were never referred to. The measure was 
expected, and arrived, as a means of saving the Voluntary Schools, 
the vast majority of which are the schools of the Established Church, 
from “ the intolerable strain.” It is worth while to pause and reflect 
what is meant by “the intolerable strain.” It is the kind of strain 
to which the second best is always subjected by the existence of the 
best. It is such a strain as every boy in a school must endure at the 
hands of the head boy, who is unquestionably superior to him. 
There is no evading the fact. Notwithstanding a few voluntary 
schools which may rank with the best schools under Boards, after a 
quarter of a century’s experience, with frequent relief offered by fresh 
Acts of Parliament, and an astonishing leniency and even favouritism 
at the Education Office, the Voluntary School is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Try it from any side, and the same 
result appears. Look at the average attendance; it is 80 per cent. in 


(1) Lord Salisbury’s Speech to the National Society.—TZimes, June 13, 1895. 
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Voluntary, and 81 per cent. in Board Schools. Look at the number 
of certificated assistant teachers—the most important clue of all 
to real efficiency—it is 21 per cent. in the Voluntary, and almost 
three times that proportion in the Board Schools. In the Church of 
England Schools the proportion is as low as 19°8 per cent. That 
important element of education which Plato rightly estimated, and 
the modern world is slowly coming to recognise, music, is taught in 
the form of singing, as the grants show, better in the Board than in 
the Voluntary Schools. English, Geography, History and Elemen- 
tary Science, with needlework for the girls, and still more the 
“ specific subjects,” which are the real test of educational progress, are 
taught more, and better taught, in the Board than in the Voluntary 
Schools. Even the practical subject of cookery, which, as many of us 
know, has the most direct bearing on the moral and social well-being 
of the people, is almost four times as successfully taught in the Board 
as in the Voluntary Schools. It may appear a mean and paltry con- 
sideration to gentlemen who dine at the Clubs. But for the working 
man it means much, and more even than he knows. His digestion 
and health in the coming generation are engaged in the maintenance 
of the School Boards. The Discipline Grant is about half as large 
again in Board as in Voluntary Schools. And the relative efficiency 
is measured by the proportion of 5s. 53d. to 6s. 11}d. If attention 
is paid to the buildings in which instruction is given, it cannot be 
denied that the Board Schools are incomparably superior. The 
muffled cries of the Inspectors over the insanitary condition of many 
Voluntary Schools reach us slowly in Reports, but the effects of these 
unwholesome surroundings reach the children at once, and are pre- 
paring a sickly and inefficient generation to face the battle of their 
country in the industrial fields of the world. 

In short, the “intolerable strain” simply arises from the fact 
that a school, the avowed object of which is to educate, must always 
be better than one in which there isa secondary object to serve. And 
the only way of relieving the “ intolerable strain” is to reduce the 
superior school to the level of the inferior. 

But it may be urged that the “ intolerable strain ” referred to is a 
financial one, that is, one which a money grant can relieve. The 
Voluntary Schools are at a disadvantage because they are dependent 
on voluntary subscriptions. That is an inference drawn from the mis- 
leading title “ voluntary”’ and not from the facts. Such an argu- 
ment cannot be seriously urged except by the ignorant to the ignorant. 
Here is the simple fact. The Voluntary Schools cost £4,831,000 
per annum. Of this sum only £830,000 is raised by the subscriptions. 
Now considering that the Voluntary Schools are mainly supported by 
the Anglican and the Roman Churches, the Churches which possess 
nearly all the wealth, and we are led to believe nearly all the religious 
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zeal, and, according to the dominant party in the Church, the whole 
of the Divine Authority in this realm of England, it is evidently a 
dull jest to say that it is an “intolerable strain” to raise £830,000 
a year for the schools. The object is to teach the true faith, to save 
the children of this generation from “ Godless” School Boards. Is it 
conceivable that “Christianity ” has sunk so low in England? The 
“ Catholic ” faith is in such a plight that in order to teach Catholic 
truth to the children of England it cannot raise £830,000a year! If 
it is to be done at all, say these apostles and martyrs, it must be 
done out of the rates or out of the Imperial Exchequer. Such is our 
zeal for religion, such are the sacrifices we are prepared tomake. In 
God’s name we will teach the Catholic Faith ; but the heretic tax- 
payer shall pay for it! One may therefore put aside the idea that the 
“intolerable strain” is a financial one. The illusion is only kept up 
before the public by the implication that the whole amount required to 
maintain Voluntary Schools is found by the voluntary subscribers to 
those schools. 

We are brought back to the point that if the Government were 
engaged to relieve “ the intolerable strain ” the only way of doing it 
was to cripple the School Board system, that system which, with all 
its initial defects, with all the bitter hostility of the non-educational 
part of the community, administered largely by gentlemen who have 
sat on its Boards simply for the purpose of hampering its movements 
and hindering its development, has yet transformed England in the 
short space of a quarter of a century, diminished crime, extended 
religion, and brought us up to the educational level of the second best 
countries in Europe. This system, in which religious strife has been 
hushed that the interests of education might be cared for, in which 
the people have been gradually enlisted to show some concern for the 
education of their own children, in which it has become the business 
of a department of the state to secure and to maintain a certain pro- 
gressive efficiency in the schools of the country, is to be arrested, and 
practically destroyed, in order to save the Voluntary Schools ! 

The country engaged, twenty-six years ago, two schoolmasters to 
keep her school. One was alert and resolute, progressive and efficient. 
The other was inefficient, unequal to the demands laid upon him. She 
now calls her two masters to account, and gives this astonishing 
judgment—* You, A. B., have surprised and grieved me by your 
efficiency. You have made your colleague, C. 8., uncomfortable by 
your restless activity. You have taken your task seriously. You 
have spent money. You have done the work. You have taught my 
children too much. You have kept them in wholesome schools. Out 
upon you, you have even taught them to sing. But you, C. 8., have 
done nobly. You have strenuously opposed A. B. You are very 
religious. You have not done your work so well. You have obtained . 
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my pecuniary support by very questionable ways.' I propose there- 
fore to reward C. 8. and.to degrade A. B.” Certainly the country 
should be thoroughly alive to this new notion of the way to reward 
the teachers whom she employs, as it is advanced and embodied in a 
Bill by Her Majesty’s present advisers. 

Now, as from the avowed intention of Ministers, and from the 
nature of the case, it was impossible to expect an Education Bill in 
the proper sense of the word, it must be owned that Educationalists 
watched for the provisions of the new measure with apprehension. 
They knew that the Voluntary Schools would be subsidised, they did 
not venture to hope for any encouragement to the Board Schools. 
Their worst misgivings were realised. Things which they never even 
dreaded were set down there in black and white; and now a trium- 
phant majority, without even considering the probable educational 
result, is determined to inscribe them in the Statute Book. 

The Bill is curiously subtle. Its reactionary intention is veiled 
under the most specious formula. It would seem that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has made an agreement with his colleagues that he will grant 
them their intention if they will give him the formula. Now nothing 
could sound more reasonable, more popular, more democratic, than 
the creation of a local education authority in each county. Deven- 
tralisation is in itself a reasonable, an even necessary, direction in 
which administration should move. The proposal has the air of 
putting education into the hands of the people. This is excellent. 
But of what avail is it from an educational standpoint unless the 
central authority retains the inspection in its own hands, and reserves 
to itself the power of maintaining the standard in backward districts ? 
It is just this omission in the Bill which renders the whole decentrali- 
sation worthless. By all means give tothe County of London and to 
the County of Devon the administration of their own educational 
affairs. But do not leave each county liberty to fix its own educa- 
tional standard, and to decide how far it has come up to the standard. 
It is a sine quad non from the Liberal point of view that the standard 
should be maintained, that the backward districts should not lag be- 
hind, that children should not be penalised and incapacitated for the 
race of life, simply for the offence of being born in an unenlightened 
county. Of what value is a national education unless the country 
gives to all her children an equal opportunity ? Now the worst fears 


(1) ‘*'The late vicar of Morton, who died in September last, made a public statement 
a short time before, to the effect that he had for some years past falsified the school 
accounts in the manner described. He also stated that this had been done in some cases 
with the consent of the persons to whom the fictitious subscriptions were credited.’’— 
Schoolmaster, June 17th, 1893. 
‘Church Day-school Associations have issued directions to their managers, showing 
them how to fraudulently obtain larger Government Grants. — Royal Commission 
Report, 1888, vol. iii., p. 152. 
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are realised by a Bill which will encourage every obscurantist district 
to remain in the dark, by realising the very minimum of Government 
requirements. And it is adding insult to injury to achieve this result 
under the guise of granting popular control. 

But how delusive is the popular control which is offered! There is 
no provision for any popular representation on the management of 
Voluntary Schools, which already possess three millions out of the 
five millions of children in elementary schools, and under this measure 
will inevitably draw over a large proportion of the remaining two. 
So that the Bill which, on the face of it, seems to put the schools 
under an elective authority, secures the actual management to the 
present denominational authorities, and prepares for the gradual 
transfer of all schools to similar management. The ideal before the 
eyes of those who framed the Bill obviously is to enable managers to 
carry out their own ideas without any interference from the public which 
suppliesthem with the money; andso to construct the education authority 
in each county that there need be no fear of public interference at all. 
In a word, the Voluntary Schools stand over against the public in this 
Bill with the unblushing demand, “ We shall teach your children what 
we like, and as we like. Your part in the matter shall be only to pay.” 
If, in face of this, Parliament and the country grant the demand, and 
are deluded by the show of public management in the county educa- 
tion authority, we may say a long farewell to the cardinal principle 
of English life, and the first condition of English progress, that 
public money should be administered by the public and in accordance, 
not with private opinion, but with public needs. 

But the distressed Educationalist is told that the 4s. grant to 125 
of the weaker School Boards, and to a// the Voluntary Schools, rich 
and poor indiscriminately, is in the interest of education ; that, what- 
ever hostility may be shown to the School Board system in other 
parts of the Bill, this grant is designed to raise the standard of educa- 
tion in the avowedly weaker Voluntary Schools. In a word, half a 
million of money will be given to these schools, with the result that 
their teachers will be certificated and relieved from extraneous duties ; 
while their buildings will be improved by advances from the rates. 
Now if there were the slightest prospect of this being realised, the 
Educationalist pure and simple might be pacified, though the Non- 
conformist might, as we shall presently see, find the consolation an 
additional irritation. But there is little or no prospect of this being 
realised. As the Fee Grants have largely resulted in relieving the 
pockets of subscribers, so the 4s. grant will simply reduce the £830,000 
of subscriptions to £330,000, and forma ground of appeal to the next 
Tory Government to relieve the great churches from the “ intolerable 
strain” of that payment. As Sir J. G. Fitch, who, if any one, is 
entitled to speak with authority on the subject, has recently said, 

12 
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“There can be no doubt that nearly the whole of the proposed addi= 
tional grant will go to the relief of subscriptions rather than to the 
improvement of the schools.” ' 

Look where he will, then, the Educationalist finds no ground of 
hope in the Bill except in the clauses for raising the age from eleven 
to twelve, and for bringing the pauper children into the Public 
Schools. And it is significant that these two salutary provisions are 
threatened with destruction from the supporters of the Government. 

It is not an Education Bill, but an anti-Education Bill; and this 
at a time when it is becoming increasingly clear that the race is nos 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong, but to the educated, in the 
modern world ; when our agricultural industry is slipping from us 
owing to the want of resource and intelligence among agriculturists, 
and one manufacture after another passes over to Germany, simply 
because the German workman is better educated than the English- 
man. It is at least as important to maintain our manufacturing 
supremacy as to maintain a fleet equal to any two in Europe. And 
for the purpose of reviving the agricultural industry the gratuity of 
£2,000,000 a year to the landlords is not so effectual as a sound and 
intelligent education to the farmers and the labourers. No generous 
mind will grudge the members of the Cabinet and the other distressed 
landlords the £2,000,000 a year in relief of agricultural rates.’ We 
owe them so much that their happiness and comfort are cheaply pur- 
chased at this price. But let them in return for this generous recog- 
nition which the country is making of their services, refrain from 
injuring the education of the people, whose skilled labour is, after all, 
at the bottom of national prosperity. And if they are resolved to give 
another half million to the Voluntary Schools, including those 1,06h 
schools which even now are independent of subscriptions, and to those 
3,736 which receive less than 5s. a head in subscriptions, let them 
at least secure some sufficient guarantee that every penny of that sum 
shall be employed, not in relief of the subscriber, but in the improve- 
ment of the education. Even the Bishop of London was prepared to 
admit that the grant should only be conditional on the raising of some 
voluntary subscription. Perhaps, considering the way in which 
some of the clergy have secured the grant on those terms under the 
old 17s. 6d. limit, by fraudulent subscriptions, it may be well to 
remove this temptation out of their way. But, as the Government 
have not accepted the Bishop’s offer, let them introduce into Clause 4 
some effective provision that the new grant shall be employed for the 
benefit of the children in the purchase of fittings and apparatus, and 
the better payment of teachers, as the words of the clause direct. As 
it is, it is notorious that in many a parish magazine the clergy are 
already discounting the promised 4s. by holding out to their sub- 


(1) Nineteenth Century, Jin», 1893, p. 889. 
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scribers a prospect that the new grant may make future appeals to 
them fewer and less urgent. 


II. 


The objection of Nonconformists to the Bill is not merely 
Educational, it is also religious. They may or may not be right. 
We are agreed in this country at present that religion is a matter 
for each man’s conscience, and not for any extrinsic authority to 
decide. And we have tacitly agreed to show some respect to each 
other’s religious convictions as thus understood. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to show that the Nonconformists are right, but only that to 
them the issue raised is a religious one, that, if the Bill passes in its 
integrity, they will be conscious of a grave religious grievance. And 
it will be within the knowledge of every intelligent Englishman that 
notwithstanding the apparent weakness of Nonconformists, the stars 
in their courses have fought for their cause, and their rights have been 
vindicated, as it were, by a power which is above and beyond 
politics. 

It must be granted that Catholics and Churchmen find it difficult 
to understand the position which Nonconformists hold, though most 
of them would be able to understand it if they thought it worth 
while to give their attention to the subject. Catholics and Churchmen 
have a certain view of religion, and the opposition of Nonconformists 
to their view they not unnaturally take to be an opposition to 
religion. It is, however, not an opposition to religion, but to their 
view of religion, and it is made in the interests of religion. 

The Catholic and the Church idea is that religion is not religion 
at all unless all the beliefs of the particular Church are in- 
cluded. The Nonconformist idea is that there are many things, 
and those by far the most important, in which all Churches and 
Christian denominations are agreed, and it is possible to present this 
solid nucleus of religious and moral truth without raising any differ- 
ence of opinion or entering into questions which divide the one Catholic 
Church. In 1870 it seemed that Englishmen had in the general 
love and reverence for the Bible a common ground on which they 
could all meet. While the country was of that opinion it was 
possible that the public schools should give religious education. It 
might be illogical. It might be a compromise. It is true that from 
that common centre of agreement every one is likely to branch off 
into different Church systems and varieties of religious ritual and 
worship. But there was the possibility of a public and universal 
instruction in religion. It lay in the general recognition of the Book 
which all accepted as unique and authoritative. 

But the Catholic and the Churchman—in the modern sense of that 
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word—think little or nothing of the body of truth in which all are 
agreed by itself. That is to them not a religion at all.. It is the 
dogma which divides, that istothem the essence of the religious question. 
Unless the Roman may teach that his is the on/y Church, unless the 
Anglican may teach that his is the on/y Church in England, neither 
thinks that it is teaching religion at all. The Nonconformist, 
recognising the fact that the country is not agreed on these questions, 
is content that in the publie schools that should be taught in which 
all are practically agreed. The Catholic and the Churchman pour 
ridicule on that in which all are agreed, denounce the schools in 
which that is taught as irreligious, and demand that in the public 
schools as well as in schools of their own, supported by public money, 
they should be allowed to teach their embittering and estranging 
systems. Now the Nonconformist feels that this is not religion but 
sectarianism. His objection to Clause 27 is that it introduces 
sectarianism into the schools, and thereby drives out religion. By 
the admission of even bishops—the Bishops of Carlisle, Durham, and 
Salisbury, and even the Archbishop of Canterbury’—the religious 
instruction in Board Schools is good, and in many cases better than 
it is in Voluntary Schools. At present, in Board Schools at least 
those broad and ennobling truths which elevate, refine, and unite the 
minds of men are taught. By Clause 27 this vivifying and religious 
influence will disappear; and in every school, even in every Board 
School, the hateful signs of division and antagonism will appear. 
To every child in a Board School, religion—the Christian religion— 
will be ocularly presented as the great cause of cleavage and schism. 
On everything else the child will be taught that there is truth which 
holds good for every one. On religion he will see that there is only 
confusion and contention. Could anything be more disastrous? 
Could anything be more irreligious ? 

From this it will be seen that the Nonconformist finds no compen- 
sation in the privilege which will be granted to him of teaching his 
own views to children of his own denomination in Church Schools. 
This is only another instance of the subtlety of the present Bill. It 
seems to be fair. The clergy may invade the Board Schools with 
their dogmatic teaching; on the other hand, Dissenters may invade 
Church Schools, at the invitation of the parents, with theirs. But here 
is the difference. To many of the clergy the task is congenial. It is 
their idea of religion to teach that those who do not belong to their 
own church are schismatics. To the Dissenter the task will be odious 
and uncongenial. He may discharge it. He will even be obliged to 


(1) ‘* We should get on a great deal faster with what we want to get on with if 
people would cease their futile denunciations of Board Schools. The Bishop of Durham 
has been carefully through the Board Schools of the diocese of Durham, and he tells me 
that he is satisfied.”’"— Archbishop of Canterbury in Diocesan Conference, July 19, 1893. 
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discharge it. But it will be with a heavy heart. For a man who 
believes that religion is love, and that Christianity is the great uniting 
force which reconciles men of widely different opinions, what satisfac- 
tion can there be in entering a Church or a Catholic School to instruct 
his children in those simple Bible truths which can only eonvince.the 
school authorities of error, and divide the children from their com- 
panions in the name of religion? And yet it will be unquestionably 
the duty of Nonconformists to avail themselves of this important per- 
mission of the Bill. As Lord Salisbury wisely says: ‘“ The parent 
‘has an inalienable right to determine the teaching which his child 
should receive on the holiest and most momentous of subjects.’?! ‘This 
means, of course, that in those 10,000 parishes where the only 
available school is the Church School, under the unchecked control of 
the clergyman and his friends—and by the extinction of School, Boards 
the number of these parishes will be rapidly increased, so that possibly 
within ten years the vast majority of Elementary Schools will be 
Clerical and Catholic—in all these schools it will be the absolute. duty 
of Nonconformists to assert their rights, that is, not only. to unitedly 
claim the protection of the conscience-clause, but also to- use’ the 
opportunity presented by this Bill, of entering every school to teach 
religion according to their own sacred convictions. 

There is a stalwart little village in Northamptonshire where the 
parents had reason to know that the clerica! schoolmaster was, in 
spite of the Conscience Clause, forcing the children by penalties 
to receive the dogmatic teaching of the Church. Complaint was 
lodged at the office in Whitehall, but no notice was taken. A 
question was put in the House, but the answer justified the school- 
master and the clergyman. Then the parents on a given day invaded 
the school, and by force majeure compelled the schoolmaster to suspend 
his offensive proceedings. He despatched a message to the vicarage. 
The vicar came to his help. A capitulation was effected.. The 
master and the vicar were completely subdued. The member for the 
division came down to study the position. And when another 
question was asked in Parliament, the answer was of a very different 
kind. An instruction came from the Education Office requiring the 
clergyman to desist from his irregular tyranny. 

That spirit is dormant in every village of England. It is gathering 
force and concentration under the increasing domination of the clergy. 
It is not to be thought that the England which in her youth flung 
off Laud and his Inquisition, will in her maturity submit to the same 
petty and insolent régime of spiritual oppression. Nonconformity 
was the creation of an arrogant and intolerant Church. And if the 
Nonconformity of to-day were unequal to the occasion, the same 
arrogance and intolerance would and will create a new Noncon- 


(1) Speech at Preston, October 21, 1893. 
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‘formity. There is no reason to think that Englishmen have ceased 
to be English, or that the old spirit is dead, because in a mood of 
temporary distraction and despondency the country handed over her 
affairs for the moment to the present reactionary majority in 
Parliament. 

To the Nonconformist this is a matter of religion. The teaching of 
the Catholic Church has made Ireland and Spain and Belgium what 
they are. The Nonconformist is persuaded that if the schools are 
captured by the priest, and infant minds can be indoctrinated with 
the Catholic principles, England will eventually sink to the level of 
Ireland, Spain, or Belgium. He fully believes the dictum of the late 
Cardinal Manning, that the Church is quite content if she may have 
the children. Seeds of superstition may be sown easily in young 
minds. The sturdy spirit of truth and independence can be readily 
and finally crushed in Jesuit Schools. It is therefore, to the Noncon- 
formist, treason against the England of the future, as well as a 
breach of religious duty, to hand over the pliable minds of children 
to what he believes to be pernicious and irreligious teaching. 

There is a school in a northern town—doubtless there are hundreds 
in which the same thing goes on, but this chanced to come under 
the writer’s notice—it is a Church School, and the clergyman takes 
particular pains to indoctrinate the children in the articles of his 
religion, which are not, it may be observed, the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Prayer-Book. THe has the little children into the chancel of 
the church to instruct them in religion. “ What is this?” he will 
say, pointing to the Communion-table. A child will answer that it 
is the Communion-table. He administers a shocked rebuke. ‘“ No, 
it is the Altar.” Then the children are taught the names of the 
ecclesiastical furniture and vestments. “And who am I?” said he, 
on a recent occasion. “ Please sir, God,” said one little fellow, who 
had been well, but insufficiently, indoctrinated. ‘No, my boy, not 
Almighty God. Now, who am I?” “Please sir, the Devil,” 
suggested another child, whose knowledge of supernatural persons 
admitted only of two orders. ‘No, I am God’s priest,” and the 
stupendous significance of the claim was then expounded to the 
awe-struck children. 

It is evident that teaching of this kind is not only adapted to very little 
children, but would be lost upon every one else. And no one can be sur- 
prised that the clergy who feel it their duty to give such teaching should 
be passionately eager to gain control of the schools, and especially of the 
infant schools. The whole hope of converting England to this kind of 
religion, and of so bringing the great country back into the condition 
of Medizval Europe or of modern Russia, obviously lies in securing the 
‘very young children, and overawing their imagination by ideas which 
could never be established by evidence, or admitted by reason. That 
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the clergy should seize this golden opportunity, and exact their pound 
of flesh from the Government of their choice, need occasion no wonder. 
But to the Nonconformist this is not religion, nor religious teaching. 
He seriously believes that it is subversive of national vigour, of intel- 
lectual progress, and of the Christian gospel as it is presented in the 
person of Christ and in the preaching of His apostles. That children 
should be taught these misleading notions at all is to him melancholy 
enough. That they should be taught them at the public expense, not 
with the money of those who believe them but with'that of people who 
either do not believe or positively detest them, seems to him a cruel 
injustice. That his own children should be compelled to go to school, 
and that the only school available should be one of the kind just 
referred to, is a grievance of just the same magnitude as that which 
in the seventeenth century stirred England to the overthrow of both 
Church and Throne. The sense of wrong, the wounded conscience, 
the rude tyranny of a dominant priesthood over the minority which 
chances to be poor, and for the moment helpless, may awake another 
rebellion, and fire the dormant passions of the English people, as they 
did two centuries and a half ago. It is, of course, the easy answer of 
gentlemen who dare not for their life stand out against prevailing 
customs of religion or social life even in the slightest detail, that there 
is, and will be still, a Conscience Clauee. Let it be frankly stated, the 
conscience clause affords no real protection, and the clergy are per- 
fectly aware of that. If in Church Schools children claim its protec- 
tion they are invariably made to suffer in some way or another. They 
are marked off from the rest; often they are exposed to the ridicule 
and suspicion of the rest. And this not for their convictions, poor 
little souls, but for the convictions of their parents. Thousands of 
village Nonconformists have said : “ We would endure it for ourselves 
—we have endured worse. But we cannot let the children suffer.” 
And, indeed, what would be the good? It would only fill the un- 
happy children with a vague and nameless dislike of the religious 
persuasion which exposed them to a torture of the kind to which chil- 
dren, more even than adults, are sensitive. What isthe result? The 
conscience clause remains a dead letter. Few or none dare put it into 
operation for the present. Though, if the Bill passes, it is probable 
that the heroic nerve will be touched, and the numbers of those who 
will claim its protection will give to the Nonconformist children in 
Church Schools the dignity of a militant principle and not merely the 
obscure suffering of suppressed martyrdom. 

To Nonconfcrmists, therefore, this Bill, conceived entirely in the 
interests of the Voluntary Schools, designed to perpetuate and 
strengthen everything which they most dread, and to crush the Board 
Schools which have been their noblest opportunity and the dawn of a 
better day to them, is a perfect nightmare of oppression and dismay. 
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They are bound to protest with every power they possess. “It is 
likely enough that their opposition will be for the moment entirely 
unavailing. That their withers are wrung will be an additional 
reason to their relentless enemies for pushing the measure through. 
Where the whole motive is to use every power of the State and of 
the Church, of wealth, of social status, and of educational resources, 
to crush out Dissent, the bitter cry of Dissenters is not calculated to 
divert the promoters of the Bill from their purpose. It may even be 
a mistake of policy to show that the engine is so adroitly devised to 
give pain and to create terror. We turn back, therefore, from the 
objections of Nonconformists as such, to those objections which they 
share with Educationalists. On these, the last, as the first, stress 
must be laid. 

Our Educational System is far from perfect. Compared with the 
best systems on the Continent, or with the systems in the best States 
of the American Union, we are still lagging behind. What was wanted 
was a strong and broad-minded measure which should remove the objec- 
tionable features of the Board Schools, the pressure of the Examina- 
tion System, the niggardliness of unenlightened Boards, the mis- 
chievous intrusion of religious controversy into Boards: which have 
all they can do to attend to their educational duties; a measure which 
should make the Board School system at its best universal through- 
out the country ; a measure which should reward and encourage the 
efficient schools; a measure which should secure better teachers and 
remove the religious tests of the Training Colleges; a measure which 
should create a. system of Secondary Schools on the model of those 
which have been formed in the best American States. 

And what have we got? A measure which does nothing to en- 
courage the best schools, but absolutely prevents their further advance ; 
a measure which does not make a single improvement in their inter- 
nal management; a measure which delegates the powers of the 
Education Department, whose activity has been the sole guarantee 
for progress, to untried and variable local authorities ; a measure which 
strengthens and rewards precisely the schools which are least deserv- 
ing; a measure designed to intensify and enflame religious con- 
troversy ; a measure which does nothing to rescue Training Colleges 
from the deteriorating influence of denominationalism ; a measure 
which leaves the creation and support of Secondary Schools to the 
authority which is least likely to undertake them. 

If the country last July really gave a mandate for this revolu- 
tionary measure, of course it must bear the consequences; but it is 
probable that the country is dismayed at it. And if the measure is 
carried, the next quarter of a century will see this dismay pass into 
remorse. 

Rosert F. Horrox. 














THE SALONS. 


THERE is no escaping the conclusion that we have arrived at a moment 
of pause and exhaustion in French art. It. would be rash, perhaps, to 
pass such a judgment only because the two great summer exhibitions 
of Paris—the time-honoured Salon of the Champs-Elysées, and the 
more revolutionary Exposition Nationale des Beaux-Arts of the 
Champ de Mars—are, if we take them as a whole, wearisome and dis- 
appointing. No other result than weariness and ennui can well be 
expected from the examination of two exhibitions, the one of which 
comprises all but five thousand paintings and works of art of all kinds ; 
while the other shows, spread over a space well-nigh as wide, upwards 
of two thousand similar 0/ets d’exposition. When one reflects for a 
moment, that the mere production of painted canvas is annually about 
ten times as great as it ever was before, at any period in the world’s 
history ; that in each year the winter-garden of the Palais de. 1’ Indus- 
trie alone must, in accordance with traditional usage, be covered with 
a mass of hitherto unexhibited sculpture, about equal in extent to all 
that classical antiquity has bequeathed to us ; then astonishment must 
surely cease that every painting is not a masterpiece, that every work 
in sculpture is not the embodiment in perfect form of an imperishable 
conception. 

The most disquieting symptom, not in the Salons of 1896 alone, 
but in those of the two or three years which have gone before, is a dis- 
tressing emptiness, seeking to hide itself in a dazzle of technical fire- 
works, and a beating about the bush, not only for artistic conceptions, 
but for artistic emotions. Are we to lay the blame on the exhausting 
treadmill routine of life—even of art life—in a great, restless city like 
Paris, as leaving to the artist of less than commanding genius and 
originality no freshness of sensation, no personal or distinctive view of 
life and art; as forcing him, unless he would fall altogether behind in 
the race for life and fame, to see through the eyes, or, in many cases, 
through the discoloured spectacles of some other, who, by either 
strength of personality or boundless audacity in paradox, may have 
won the favour of the press and the public ? 

A curious experience awaits the visitor who, with the power of 
carrying on comparisons in the mind’s eye, should patiently work his 
way through the vast saloons of the Palais de l’Industrie or the Champ 
de Mars. When wearied by uniformity of standpoint, indisposed by 
exaggerations of all kinds, or disgusted with horrors depicted in eold 
blood—horrors convincing neither the painter nor his publie—he turns 
with relief. to.some work which less loudly than its fellows shrieks for 
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recognition, which retains something of reticence and individual charm 
in its interpretation of the pictorial problems of the day, he will 
generally find that he has lighted upon a foreigner. It will, no 
doubt, be a foreigner painting more or less in the French mode, and 
educated, to begin with, in a French school; but he will have pre- 
served some of his national and individual personality intact; he 
will,in most cases, have retained the odeur du terroir to distinguish 
him from his numberless companions on the same walls. 

Yet in drawing generalisations even from such a course of observa- 
tion as that just indicated, it will be well to hesitate, and to see that 
we do not build our induction upon insufficient data. In the first 
place, we must, of course, exempt from such an assertion, or rather 
such a notation of resulting impressions as the foregoing, the great 
masters of their kind:—Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave Moreau, 
each, in a mode widely divergent from that of the other, upholding 
the banner of imaginative art in France, and expressing themselves by 
methods purely their own ; M. Henner, always consummate in his own 
artificial and limited fashion ; M. Dagnan-Bouveret, the worthy suc- 
cessor of Bastien-Lepage, and the truest exponent to-day—putting 
questions of technique for the moment aside—of a poetic and pas- 
sionate realism. And then among the landscapists, who still aim, not 
only at representing, but at interpreting nature, we have M. Harpig- 
nies, M. Pointelin, M. Adrien Demont, and a few others. Quite apart, 
stand again the protagonists of what we must still, for want of a better 
word, call the higher Impressionism, M. Degas and M. Claude Monet. 
The former adorns with his inimitable grace of movement and inven- 
tiveness of composition the commonest, nay the most vulgar things, 
and triumphs, as no painter of the day has triumphed, in problems of 
indoor illumination. The latter gives certain aspects of outdoor 
nature as they have not at any previous period been given in art— 
simulating the blaze and scintillation of sunlight, the drifting of 
cloud, the rush of the wind, as it sends a shiver through the leaves 
and undulates the grass, the burst of spring in every blossom and 
twig, the transformations undergone by one and the same object—be 
it cathedral-front or haystack—under the ever-varying conditions of 
light. The sculptors of France, still, take them all in all, pre-eminent 
beyond the fear of rivalry, stand upon an entirely different footing, 
and will be dealt with separately. 

One great reason why, in such a promenade through the two Salons 
as has been suggested, we may judge the rank and file, but hardly 
the leaders or the exceptions, is that so many of the latter have 
acquired the bad habit of withdrawing themselves from the public 
exhibitions, and making, each for himself, a little shrine or chapelle, 
where they may, undisturbed by the jarring note of the outer world, 
receive the worship and incense of their special bodyguard of admirers. 
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In the long run the painters lose as much by such a practice as the 
public. Their eccentricities, rather than their genius, are thus fostered, 
and they fall as completely in love with their very faults as Frou-Frou 
was with those “ charmants petits défauts,” of which she vowed she 
never would cure herself. The only gainers are the picture-dealers, 
who obtain enhanced prices for the works of artists of fame thus half- 
shrouded from the gaze of the profane vulgar, and those verbose 
writers who make their feui//eton out of the “cher maitre,” whom, 
partly lifting the veil of mystery, they affect to discover or to inter- 
pret anew. It has been seen at home, to take only one prominent 
instance, how the genius of Rossetti, so glorious in its beginnings, was 
finally deformed and stifled, because neither on the man nor on his 
works was allowed to blow the keen, salutary air of publicity. 

Unlike M. Puvis de Chavannes, who presides worthily over the 
destinies of the Société Nationale established at the Champ de Mars, 
M. Gustave Moreau has of late years shown the most exaggerated 
aversion for publicity and the breath of free criticism. He heaps 
up such of his canvases as /es délicats among connoisseurs have not 
been fortunate enough to obtain from him in his studio, in many 
cases, it is said, turning their faces to the wall. Though himself 
unseen, he is, however, everywhere felt, since he has become a pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The Salon of the Champs-Elysées 
this year contains an inordinate number of fava Gustave Moreau, the 
works of pupils who, like all pupils dazzled by some peculiar manifes- 
tation of artistic originality, have let the exquisite essence evaporate, 
holding on only to the mannerisms, which are thus made to appear in 
all their nakedness. 

M. Degas has for many years not exhibited anything publicly in 
Paris, and his wonderful interiors, studies of danseuses, blanchisseuses, 
and audacious studies, too, of the “ eternal feminine” under less 
artificial and more intimate conditions, must be sought for in Messrs. 
Durand Ruel’s pleasant suite of galleries in the Rue Lafitte, or, still 
better, in the houses of wealthy and discerning amateurs, of whom M. 
Camondo may be cited as the chief. At Messrs. Durand Ruel’s also, 
in those rooms which are a very temple of advanced art, is to be found 
the arch-priest of Impressionism, M. Claude Monet, in all the later 
and more advanced phases of his development. Of the band which 
still more or less acknowledges allegiance to him, M. Sisley alone 
exhibits at the Champ de Mars, while M. Renoir—now a high pontiff 
of his own particular artistic religion—and the veteran M. Pissarro, 
remain disdainfully within the same tent as their master. 

M. Carriére, who stepped into fame with his pathetic “‘ La Mater- 
nité,” now at the Luxembourg, is the latest and most important 
absentee from the Champ de Mars. He this spring brought together 
the majority of his more significant works at M. Bing’s new gallery, 
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L’Art Nouveau, in an exhibition which the writer had not the good 
fortune to see. M. Carriére now has, like the other and more familiar 
stars of the new art, his own special band of worshippers, and he may 
be said, in a certain sense, to deserve them. His drawing, grouping, 
and modelling are first-rate, his conception of modern life and modern 
individualities is a noble and pathetic one. But his great success, 
without which he evidently fears to lose the praise already won, 
is the envelopment of his scenes and his personages in a half-trans- 
parent, half-opaque haze of pinky grey—a veritable sfumato in the 
true sense of the term. This serves admirably to express, to heighten, 
while half concealing, the sorrows and misgivings of motherhood as 
evoked in the Luxembourg picture just now mentioned. But 
does the fascinating, enigmatic sfwmnato, can it, express with equal 
significance and truth all the various scenes, all the various indi- 
viduals since depicted by M. Carriére with almost equal applause ? 
But to return, after this too long digression, to our walk through 
the Salons, and to the foreign element now, it may be said without 
exaggeration, preponderant in them, if not as regards quantity, at 
any rate as regards quality. And first let us render a deserved tribute 
to the committees and juries of the two Salons for the extraordinary 
generosity which they have hitherto displayed, and to-day more unre- 
servedly than ever display, towards their pupils and imitators, now 
become such dangerous rivals. There is no question ever of skying 
an important picture by a foreigner, or poking it into some unattrac- 
tive corner, where it may languish unmarked, save of the few who 
deliberately seek it out. Not only do those painters who are more 
closely and avowedly affiliated to the mother-schools of modern 
France receive what might be called the “most favoured nation ” 
treatment. Artists like Mr. Orchardson and Professor Hubert Her- 
komer, whose aims and views are quite outside any actual phase of 
French art, receive all due honours, as witness “ The Young Duke” 
of the former, and the “‘ Mayor and Municipal Council of Landsberg, 
Bavaria,” of the latter—both of them in the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysées. This institution affords in the present exhibition the highest 
advantages to Mr. J. H. Lorimer, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Brett, Mr. A. S. 
Cope, Mr. Ernest Parton, Mr. Titeomb, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Melton 
Fisher, Mr. Rupert Bunny, and others, to name only the Britons. 
A not less unstinted hospitality is offered by the Champ de Mars to 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Walton, Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, Mr. H. W. B. Davis, among Britons; to Mr. J. 
S. Sargent, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Alexander Harrison, Mr. Dannat, Mr. 
J. W. Alexander, and Miss Lee Robins, among Americans; to Signor 
Boldini and Signor Tofano, among Italians; to Herr Liebermann, 
Herr Skarbina, Herr Kuehl, and Herr Carl von Stetten, among 
Germans ; to Sefior de la Gandara, among Spaniards; to M. Frans 
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Courtens, M. Mesdag, M. Herbert Vos, M. Ferdinand Willaert, M. 
Leempoels, M. Léon Frédéric, among Netherlanders ; to MM. Edel- 
felt, Zorn, Hagborg, Thaulow, and others, among Scandinavians. 
‘This constitutes a formidable invasion, indeed, but one which France 
wisely takes no pains to turn back from her shores, holding, on the 
contrary, the wiser, nobler view, that the great majority of these 
brilliant painters are her artistic nurslings, warmed in her bosom, and, 
like foster-children, only less dear to her than her own. 

The Americans—even the greatest among them, Mr. J. 8S. Sargent 
and Mr. M‘Neill Whistler—have issued from the flank of France ; 
the lesser luminaries of the group remaining, indeed, so French, to all 
intents and purposes, that they may be said to constitute a Franco- 
American branch of the main, national school. It was not until much 
later that the younger generation of English artists began to succumb 
to the seemingly irresistible fascinations of modern French painting, 
with its altogether renewed methods. They have now, it may be 
hoped, escaped the perils of a too entire subjection to Gallic influence 
and the Gallic standpoint, though it would be idle to deny that such 
artists as Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. Frank 
Bramley, Mr. Hacker, Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Gotch, Mr. Tuke, Mr. 
Titcomb, Mr. Charles Furse, Mr. Steer—to say nothing of the Scotch 
group, comprising men of undoubted power and originality, such as 
Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Walton, Mr. J. H. Lorimer, &c.—owe 
almost everything in the first place to French technique and French 
example. 

It is the same all-pervading influence that has transformed the 
whole face of Scandinavian art, and substituted the subtleties of the 
most modern execution for the oleographic horrors, derived from the 
German schools, which once found favour in the north of Europe. 
Luckily the hardy children of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land (legally but hardly otherwise Russian) have known how to retain 
an open-air freshness, a bracing vigour which preserve to their now 
accomplished art all its national character, and render it permanently 
proof against any undue absorption, such as the Americans have 
undergone. 

Among German painters belonging to the advanced guard, Fritz 
von Uhde borrows his technical methods from France, but takes his 
revenge by exercising over the restless Parisians, ever in search of 
novelty, an influence that has certainly not been for good, just because 
they have, for their own purposes, borrowed his eccentricities and 
paradoxes, but without that absolute conviction which goes so far to 
redeem them. Max Liebermann is the artistic child at once of 
modern Holland and modern France, distinguishable by a manner of 
painting broad and solid to excess, and a kind of ruggedness, almost 
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of asperity, in the exclusion of all sentimentality, such as imparts to 
his art a peculiar flavour. 

Young Germany is mad just now about Max Klinger, an artist 
so gifted and yet so unequal that it is impossible as yet to place him 
definitely among his contemporaries. He is less than most of them 
influenced by French technique and French schemes of colour, though 
in the intensely moving “ Pieta”—now permanently placed in the 
modern section of the Dresden Gallery—he is a pleinairiste, and a 
passionate realist, much as Quentin Matsys and his school were 
realists. Elsewhere we find him dangerously near to those German 
vulgarities in modern art which have their source in Viennese ex- 
ample. In his drawings and etchings he leans now towards Diirer and 
the sixteenth century German masters, now towards the sinister, fas- 
cinating Goya of the “ Desastres de la Guerra ” and the “ Caprichos.” 


SaLon oF THE CHuamps-Exysf£Es. 


It has been observed with obvious justice that this year is marked at 
the “old” Salon by a recrudescence of those horrors ever associated on 
this side of the water with modern French painting, but which had, with 
the blasé Parisian, ever pushing forward for new sensations, gone 
just a little out of fashion. The worst is that these horrors do not 
even correspond to any demand from outside, to any special craving for 
the stimulation, by the abnormal, of nerves jaded in the routine of the 
mechanical modern life, and no longer susceptible of being moved by 
any ordinary artistic excitement. They are a mere dishing up once 
more of already served viands, seasoned to excess on their reappear- 
ance, in the vain hope of making them palatable. The chief object, 
as we must assume, of the clever craftsmen who are responsible for 
the vast canvases to which we refer, is réc/ame pure and simple. 
M. Tattegrain has on many a previous occasion displayed his industry 
and research in medieval subjects treated on a vast scale. But what 
possible object can be served by his great machine “ Les bouches 
inutiles,”’ showing the miserable old people, women, and children of 
Chateau-Gaillard, at the moment when, repulsed during the siege 
under Philippe-Auguste, alike by besieger and besieged, they are 
actually driven to dissect and devour the lean and withered corpses of 
their dead companions? And M. Rochegrosse, too, with that pyramid 
of struggling, grasping, rending humanity which he calls “ Angoisse 
Humaine!” And yet again we are dragged back in two huge 
paintings to poor Flaubert’s ‘“ Salammbo,” still the text-book of those 
who deem it the chief aim of art to depict varieties of physical 
torture, and to show humanity reduced by the stirring up of its 
hidden foundations below the level of the brute beast. We 
do not responsively thrill with horror in cortemplating such 
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things; our gorge merely rises in cold disgust. The painter who 
has depicted the familiar pangs of the Roman arena, with captives, 
Christian and barbarian, exposed to the fury of the beasts, has, at any 
rate, the excuse that he has found in his subject exceptionally favour- 
able opportunities for depicting the nude human form in violent 
action. A mist of blood and horror has sometimes been said to 
envelope the great art of Delacroix. Still, it was not thus that the 
painter of the “ Dante et Virgile,” the ‘“ Massacres de Scio,” the 
“ Barque de Don Juan,” moved his public. He grasped at, and 
attained, the far higher psychical terror, the suggestion of the vast 
load of mental and physical apprehension, crushing down mankind ; 
and, above all, he extracted from his subjects a lurid pictorial beauty. 
Thus, too, although on a much lower scale, has M. Jean-Paul Laurens 
worked, and for proof of our assertion we need go no further than 
“Les Otages” and “Iréne” here. The former might pass as a 
representation of the two hapless sons of Edward IV. in the Tower of 
London. On the bare bench of a stone dungeon two beautiful boys 
in medieval costume recline, gazing in a mute dread which has not 
yet completely shaped itself, at an open well in the centre of their 
prison. There is no outcry, no suggestion of physical torture here, 
yet all the more a sense of nameless horror. The Byzantine Empress 
Irene, in the picture by M. Laurens which bears her name, appears 
hieratic and ominous on her splendid throve, assuming both in air 
and costume the divinity. 

Forth from the sea of mediocrity which surrounded the visitor on 
all sides at the Salon there emerged at any rate one authentic master- 
piece; for such is undoubtedly M. Harpignies’ great work, “ La 
Loire.” For once exceptionally vast dimensions have not diluted the 
significance of a landscape, or caused its beauties to evaporate. Here is 
shown the great river of Central France flowing along placidly through 
its sandy shallows, under a pale, bright sky of blue and pearly white ; 
a green silvered is the hue of the spacious, noble woods which form the 
foreground, far back from which the wide prospect stretches into the 
distance. There is breathed forth from the whole an inexpressibly 
grateful sense of calm and appeasement, such as one notes sometimes 
in the perfectly accomplished work of a great artist’s late maturity— 
in the noble decorations, for instance, of M. Puvis de Chavannes. It 
would be difficult to instance a composition more natural in its well- 
balanced dignity, colour more appropriate in its subtle unity, or a 
more delicate sense of atmosphere. And this last is a quality in which 
M. Harpignies has, by no means, always been pre-eminent. His 
“‘La Loire” is worthy to be placed by the side of Troyon’s great 
canvases, “ Boeufs se rendant au labour” and “ La Vallée de la 
Toucque.” It is astonishing that there should have been a moment’s 
hesitation in according the Médaille d’Honneur to M. Harpignies in 
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respect of this exceptional work ; and the less so seeing that he had 
already deserved it last year with his only less beautiful “ Vieux 
Chéne.” Instead of which we find it, for reasons other than purely 
artistic, which it is impossible for an outsider to adequately appre- 
ciate, adjudged to M. Benjamin-Constant, who may possibly have 
deserved it in some past year, when he was less than fortunate, but 
certainly has not done so on the present occasion. His “ Portrait de 
Mme. W.” is a quite second-rate and, indeed, rather repellent perfor- 
mance ; his “ Portrait de mon fils André” is the sympathetic present- 
ment of a handsome and seemingly not too bashful young man, well 
and naturally composed, yet in execution falling considerably short of 
a masterpiece. The epithet “ masterly ” may, on the other hand, be 
fairly applied to M. Henner’s “ Le Christ au linceul,” though it is 
only the last of a series of similar pieces, inspired in the first place by 
Holbein’s famous “ Dead Christ,” at Bale, with which the Alsatian 
artist was, from his youth upwards, familiar. We must take M. 
Henner with all his artificialities of illumination and of general con- 
ception, in fact, with all his limitations; yet doing so we cannot judge 
him to be less than a master. This superbly designed and not less 
superbly modelled ‘“ Christ au linceul ” must always and everywhere 
assert itself, whatever be the exact estimate that we choose to form of 
the great artist’s achievement; it must always appeal to the lovers of 
la bonne peinture. Insufficiently characterised is, on the other hand, 
the same artist’s “ Portrait de, M. Carolus-Duran,” delicately and 
strongly modelled as it undoubtedly is. Vigorous and full of autho- 
rity, like everything that M. Léon Bonnat produces, yet marred by 
the usual earthiness of colour, and wanting somewhat the quality of 
true vitality, is his “‘ Portrait de M. Ricard, Garde des Sceaux.” More 
life and a greater than the usual sense of feminine elegance are dis- 
played in his “ Portrait de Mrs. J. E. C. Bodley.”” M. Bouguereau 
is M. Bouguereau still in “ La Vague,” with its tints more delicate 
and shell-like than he, as a rule, obtains. His “ Portrait de Mme. la 
Comtesse de C.” is cold and impersonal, and altogether below his 
level. Not even the reticent, high-bred elegance and admirable com- 
position of M. Jules Lefebvre’s “ Portrait de Mlle. C.”—a youthful 
blonde robed all in white—can quite make the beholder forgive the 
relentless hardness of the outlines, the disagreeable effect of the colour, 
with its aspect of enamelled metal. In “Ismaél’” Mme. Virginie 
Demont-Breton finds means to display once more the masculine 
breadth and simplicity for which she is noted ; yet she fails to shake 
herself free from the mannerism of her monotonous human type, 
more suited to Breton mariners and peasants than to these remote 
biblical figures of the East. Her husband, M. Adrien Demont. 
is, notwithstanding certain defects of execution, one of the most 
genuinely poetical landscape painters of modern France. His “Temps 
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d’équinoxe” contains one of the happiest, that is one of the least 
impossible, representations of the rainbow that we remember to have 
met with. He is most poetic, however, where he departs least from 
his own northern nature, from the pathetic beauty which even her 
homeliest aspects can be made to express. In a more ambitious 
effort, ‘‘ La Terre Promise ”—Moses gazing down at the Promised 
Land, which his eye may gaze upon, but his foot must not press—his 
success is only partial, since we are disconcerted by a sense of want of 
fitness in the means chosen to express the great subject. Dignity and 
reticence, such as distinguished the masters of portraiture in the 
sixteenth century, combined with an unaffected realism never over- 
stepping the modesty of nature, are the characteristics of the accom- 
plished sculptor-painter, M. Paul Dubois, whose “ Portrait de Mme- 
la Vicomtesse de M.” is quite worthy of his high reputation. 

M. Marcel Baschet is that rare thing, a genuine and subtle yet not 
an aggressive psychologist in portraiture ; he is a masterly draughts- 
man, too, but not a brilliant painter. His “ Portrait de M. Béisson, 
Président de la Chambre,” is excellent, yet less remarkable than the 
little ‘ Portrait de M. Lavedan.” To match the penetrating power 
shown in this little likeness of the popular “ end-of-the-century ” 
dramatist, we must go back to the inimitable portraits on a small scale 
of Bastien-Lepage, such as the “ Albert Wolff” and the “ André 
Theuriet.”” A superb crayon drawing by the same artist gives in life- 
size the head of the recently deceased composer, Ambroise Thomas. 
The more popular but less solid portraitist, M. Chartran, contributes, 
as the result of a sojourn in the United States, an incisive and finely 
individual portrait of an elderly gentleman, characteristically energetic 
even in repose; but with it a tawdry and insincere likeness of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt in the part of Gismonda. The exquisite 
delicacy, both of local tint and general tone, in M. Raphaél Collin’s 
“ Anémone des Bois,” is much less alloyed by deliberate meretricious- 
ness than in most contemporary productions of the same type. Ofa 
pure and virginal beauty is the entirely nude figure of the nymph, or 
fair mortal, who advances unabashed in the flicker of sunlight and 
shadow made by overshadowing woods still in all the diaphanous beauty 
of spring. That naughty chief of the ribristes, M. Henri Martin, 
charms us against our better judgment, notwithstanding the obviously 
mechanical nature of the procédé with which he obtains the effect of 
atmospheric vibration. His great decorative frieze for the Hétel de 
Ville, with embodiments of Music, Sculpture, and Architecture, repro- 
duces with the tones of sunset, instead of the azure and grey sym- 
phonies of his great contemporary, M. Puvis de Chavannes, some of 
the august and soothing effects of the latter—something of his happy 
combination of classical antiquity with-a noble and generalized vision 
of to-day. There can be little doubt that in its right place this work 
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will be brilliantly effective. A technically clever example of decoration 
on a large scale, executed under difficulties inherent in the subject 
itself, is M. Albert Maignan’s ceiling, “La Ville de Saint Etienne 
présente 4 la France les produits de son industrie.” As a vast 
example of decorative art, admirably appropriate, and marrying in a 
homogeneous whole the academic style to the open-air tints and the 
atmospheric effects of the modern schools, may be mentioned the 
painted frieze of M. Henri Bonis, “ Les exercices intellectuels,”’ which 
is also destined for the Hotel de Ville. 

Marked by a certain rhythmical grace and charm, which prevails 
notwithstanding a jarring note of affectation, are the paintings of 
M. Charles Lenoir—* Sapho,” showing the forlorn poetess descending 
into the sea-depths, and “ Calme,” a young lady, resting with eyelids 
closed over tired eyes, in a garden. The would-be autobiographical 
study, “‘ Etude Autopsychique,” of M. Emile Motte, is characteristi- 
cally Belgian in its over-insistence and its forbidding aspect. The 
painter flatters himself a little in this same pretentious title, since it 
is only too obvious that more closely than his “moi”? he has studied 
the art of that eccentric genius, El Greco, the founder of the true 
Spanish school. 

It would have been an agreeable task, had not lack of space stood 
in the way, to analyze the works of some of the landscape painters, 
who for the most part bring light and gaiety into the galleries of the 
Salon, and call up the serener,and mere superficial emotions, rather 
than those more sombre and stormy moods which their greater 
predecessors so well know how to evoke. The exception—besides 
M. Harpignies and M. Adrien Demont, who have already been dealt 
with—is M. Pointelin, a latter-day Corot, more steely and sombre in 
tone, more despondent in temperament than his master, but within 
his own far too narrow limits hardly less exquisite. We can but 
mention, on the present occasion, MM. Zuber, Camille Dufour, 
Le Liepvre, Japy, Jan Monchablon, Nozal, Stiévenart, and Georges 
Busson. With that all-important section of the exhibition com- 
prising the sculptors, medallists, and workers in precious metals— 
branches of art in which France still remains supreme beyond the 
fear of rivalry—we prefer not to deal casually in the few lines 
remaining at our disposal for the purpose. It would be necessary to 
devote a separate article to these sections of the old Salon and the 
Champ de Mars respectively. 
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The first place in any notice of the new Salon belongs of right to 
its president, the noble veteran M. Puvis de Chavannes. His series 
of five great panel-like canvases, is destined for the public library of 
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Boston, U.S., where they will have as their neighbours, but not as 
their immediate companions, the important decorations executed by 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent and Mr. Edwin Abbey for the same institution. 
The subjects presented are “ Virgil ” (Pastoral Poetry), “ A®schylus ”’ 
(Dramatic Poetry), “‘ Homer” (Epic Poetry), “ History ” (History 
evokes the Past), and “ Astronomy ” (Chaldean Shepherds observing 
the course of the Planets). If M. Puvis de Chevannes hardly reaches in 
any of these the level attained by the “ Life of Ste. Geneviéve ”’ at the 
Panthéon, or the mural decorations of the Amiens and Lyons museums, 
they may nevertheless count among the finer of his late productions. 
His colour has been called cold, achromatic, the negation of colour. It 
is, indeed, pale in its serene purity, the colour of vision perhaps rather 
than that of actual humanity, yet never monotonous in the subtle har- 
monies which it evokes from its elements—we had nearly said notes— 
of white, grey, blue in every gradation, lilac, mauve, and violet, with a 
more sparing admixture of pale yellows, buffs, and browns, tempered 
until they are deprived of all power of self-assertion. You may call 
Puvis colourless if you will; but place one of his vast, reposeful 
decorations side by side with one in the sumptuous mode which has 
descended to us from the Venetians, and see what a dangerous neigh- 
bour he will be. It is like opening a window into the daylight, palely 
bright, of a northern day, and then looking back into the alternating 
splendour and gloom of a gorgeous interior, atlaze with colour. We 
have already noted in the work of the great French master that rare, 
that august attribute of serenity and appeasement. Criticize as one 
may, and must, his simplifications carried to excess, causing the 
irreverent to call his sincerity into question, his is, and must remain, 
the glory of having, with many of the qualities proper to classical 
antiquity, and others recalling the power of synthetic statement of a 
Giotto, symbolised the nobler and more essential side of modern life. 
It is modern life—or better still, life—stripped of its meaner wrap- 
pings and idealized, yet without falsification, in a vision of enduring 
beauty. 

What the moderns, answering to the special wants of their time, have 
added to monumental decoration, while completely revolutionising it, 
is shown in quite another direction by M. Gervex, with his huge “ Pay- 
sage décoratif,” destined for the Sorbonne.. No conventionalised or 
arranged view of nature this, but a vast page torn fresh from it, glad- 
dening the heart with its breadth and truth. His other contributions 
to the Champ de Mars are very poor and unsatisfying, excepting only 
the charming “ Maternité.” M. Dagnan-Bouveret attempts a tre- 
mendous onward stride from his pathetic scenes of peasant life, under- 
taking in “ La Céne” (The Last Supper), a task which the artist of 
to-day has but rarely faced on the same vast scale. His utmost 
energies have been devoted to the expression, in a fashion personal 
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to himself, and based on that of no predecessor, of the great familiar 
scene in the sacred drama. In an arcaded space, simpler even, and 
more entirely denuded of ornament than the room in which Leonardo 
da Vinci has enframed his “ Last Supper,” the Saviour stands erect in 
the midst of his disciples, holding high in his right hand the wine- 
cup, and shedding upon them a well-nigh intolerable radiance. The 
realisation, if undeniably sensational, is neither false nor stagey, 
though it perhaps a little too nearly recalls the moving climax of 
“‘ Parsifal.”’ It is full of strenuous effort after truth, and attains 
to spiritual beauty in many of the heads, but hardly to the full 
in that of Christ himself. The simple, unquestioning faith of the 
younger apostles is rendered with a rare pathos. Yet the whole. pro- 
duces an effect of hollowness, not of technique alone—of an effort ad- 
mirable in many respects and unaffectedly reverent, but, in its self- 
consciousness and too clear revelation of anxious study, falling short 
of the great occasion. This is an instructive instance, marking out 
the limitations of even the most pathetic, the most sincere among 
modern artists. Let the visitor to the Champ de Mars turn for a 
moment to the Salon Carré of the Louvre, and there pause for a 
moment before a little picture—Rembrandt’s truly divine “ Christ at 
Emmaus ”—he will understand our meaning more clearly than’ any 
words of ours can explain it to him. The large group of canvases exhi- 
bited by M. Carolus-Duran prove that his hand has lost none of its 
cunning, that his mere painting:as forcibly impresses the eye of the 
onlooker as of old, and as little his mind. The powerful, if not parti- 
cularly interpretative portrait, ‘Ms Paul Dérouléde,” is his best per- 
formance, and with it we would place the delightful study ‘ Crépus- 
cule du matin (Venise).” Brilliantly, yet with a lack of character 
and a false distinction which are peculiarly annoying, does the fashion- 
able master present ‘‘ Madame la Comtesse 8. V.” To turn from M. 
Carolus-Duran to Mr. J. 8. Sargent, whose “ W. Graham Robertson, 
Esq.,” is the most interesting portrait at the Champ de Mars, as it 
was the most interesting portrait last year at the Royal Academy, is 
to see how high, by the peculiar significance of his art, and his power 
to present the very essénce of his own time, the pupil has risen’ above 
the master. 

The brilliant chromatic paradoxes of M. Besnard are this year 
much less fascinating, much less persuasive than usual; and we do 
not feel inclined to undertake the defence of either “ La Cascade” 
or the rainbow-hued landscape “ Baignade dans le lac d’Annecy.” 
That the most personal and the best equipped of modern Italians, M. 
Boldini, should in his conception of womanhood, and, indeed of man- 
kind generally, show himself the most brutally cynical of all contem- 
porary painters, is sad and incomprehensible, and the more so when 
we remember to what an artistic inheritance he has succeeded. The 
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“ Portrait de la Princesse P.” is cleverly composed, and full of that 
over-tense nervous animation which is, alas! not otherwise than charac- 
teristic of modern woman. But what are we to say of the full-length 
“ Portrait de Mme. M.,”’ which the misanthrope Max Nordau, in a 
recent criticism of the Champ de Mars Salon, addressed to the Neue 
Freie Presse, described as that of a victim newly escaped, dishevelled 
and half stripped of her clothing, from the overbold embraces of a 
satyr? The Spaniard, Sefior de la Gandara, who on the strength of 
some graceful pastel studies of social and literary notabilities, and of 
an agreeably sinuous portrait of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, has been 
raised high, and held forth as a celebrity, by the fashionable world of 
Paris, this year topples down with a vengeance from his high estate. 
It is a relief to turn from these moderns of a sort to M. Aman-Jean, 
one of the few Frenchmen of to-day to whom the gift of a delicate 
and uncontaminated fancy has been given. True, his portraits are 
half-effaced visions rather than realities; yet they are full of beauty, 
in the suave harmonies of their deadened tints, in the gracious lines 
expressing a gracious and noble view of humanity. We may single 
out the “Portrait de Mlle. M. F. J.” and a decorative design of 
exquisite charm “ Sirénes.” M. Blanche is as Anglomane as ever in 
his portraits of women ; expressing with a technique and colour-schemes 
which are eminently of to-day conceptions that bear the stamp of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and Hoppner. His weak points are, more strongly 
than his merits, brought out in the large portrait-group, “‘ M. Fritz 
Thaulow et ses enfants.” 

It is surprising that in a city which, above all things loves and 
appreciates good painting, to whatever school it may belong, M. Jean 
Béraud should obtain so much acceptance, so easy a forgiveness for 
a multitude of pictorial sins, as is by the public of the changeable and 
by no means easily gullible art-capital momentarily extended to him. 
He is anything you will—a keen observer, a satirist, a /ittérateur— 
but a painter! “La Poussée,” round which crowds pressed every 
afternoon at the Champ de Mars, gives a kind of version in modern 
fine clothes and modern rags, of the Fall of Babylon. A band of 
half-naked anarchists reeking from recent slaughter and bearing 
already on their pikes the heads of victims, have forced their way 
into a saloon of dazzling splendour, thus hideously interrupting a 
sumptuous feast and putting to flight a party of the smartest imagin- 
able Parisian revellers. One young viveur, Don-Juan like, defies 
the oncoming Nemesis, brandishing in his hand a champagne 
glass, and sheltering the while on his breast an opulent beauty 
dressed to perfection by Doucet or Laferriére. Nothing cheaper or 
more roulu in its sensationalism could well be imagined. It is 
annoying to find an artist so finely endowed, so naturally a colourist 
as M. Louis Picard, resolutely confining himself within an absurdly 
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narrow groove, and relying so entirely on purely arbitrary opposi- 
tion of light and shade, in which he plays infinite variations on one 
not very interesting type of womanhood. Charming are, however, his 
portraits, “M. Le Bargy de la Comédie Francaise” and “ Mlle. 
Suzanne.” Though M. Cazin has apparently nothing very new to 
say, this year, he continues to be the one French landscape-painter of 
the moment, who with aims similar to those of the most advanced 
group, and like them with a paramount interest in variations of natural 
and artificial illumination, preserves a power of poetic interpretation 
akin to that of the elder generation. 

The great exhibitions of Paris and London, supplemented by those 
more private and intimate ones in which some of the bright particular 
luminaries of painting allow themselves to shine, furnish a very 
fair and sufficient summary of the state of art at the present moment- 
Is it not clear that we have reached a limit beyond which the study of 
open-air effect, of light under natural and artificial conditions, cannot. 
well go; beyond which the eye, puzzled by the subtlety or the audacity 
of pictorial statement, will refuse to be convinced, and even the most. 
passionate lover of experiment and all-round expansion will cry out for 
mercy? Are we within measurable distance of a return to a greater 
simplicity and largeness of statement, such as should naturally result 
from an artistic vision distinguished by these two inestimable qualities ; 
but a simplicity which shall give up nothing substantial that has been 
achieved during the intensely interesting time of experiment through 
which we are still passing ? Or have we to wait until life itself, which 
art, in order to carry conviction, must necessarily reflect, shall have 
abated some of its dazzling whirl, so that, besides its colour and its never- 
ceasing onward rush of movement, we may perceive something of its 
eternal lines and forms? In the latter case, the immediate outlook of 
art must, to eyes that seek to pierce the mist, appear confused and 
uncertain indeed. 

Though the children whom France has fostered and brought to a 
vigorous manhood are, as we have attempted to show, pressing her 
hard on all sides—here Great Britain and the United States, there 
the Scandinavians, the Dutch, the Flemings, the Germans—not 
one of the modern schools so generated has acquired as yet a vitality 
or a collective personality so strong that we could, with any confident. 
hope, look to it to vivify and bring to maturity the germs of a new 
movement. T'o France we must still continue to look for guidance, 
and it is just because of this momentary pause, this momentary 
exhaustion of her essential vitality, that we look so anxiously. 

CraupE Puriips. 
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TueRE are few studies more fascinating to the psychologist than the 
analytic investigation of the Humorous; but, unfortunately, there are 
also few which he pursues under such severe discouragements from 
simple and subtle alike. He soon finds that those who take any 
serious interest in the inquiry are far too intent upon the establish- 
ment of their own theories to pay any attention to his; while, as to 
the general public, they are precluded by an incurable levity from 
considering the matter with any seriousness at all. Indeed, they 
are apt to find something unspeakably ridiculous in the mere fact that, 
despite its subject, there is no more fun in it than there is in other 
psychological inquiries—that, in fact, the analyst of the Humorous is 
not, or not at that moment, and in that capacity, a humorist. This, 
of course, is a preposterous injustice. It is worse than requiring the 
man who drives fat oxen to be himself as fat; it is to insist that he 
should be equally good to eat. Nothing, for instance, could have 
been more amusing in their irrelevance than were many of the news- 
paper comments on Mr. W. S. Lilly’s article in the May number of 
this Review. Some of these dashing commentators showed evident 
signs of disappointment at not finding the “ Theory of the Ludicrous ”’ 
more amusing; others were excited to scornful mirth by its logical 
method and arrangement. One of them found that “a philosopher 
analysing jokes is a bit of a joke himself’; and I have no doubt 
at all that many a reader chuckled assent to the proposition. Mr. 
Lilly enumerated twenty-one forms of the Ludicrous, beginning with 
Humour and ending with Practical Joking; and at this also the 
critic from whom I have quoted was hugely tickled. The idea of a 
man gravely counting the number of different ways in which one can 
be made to laugh! It was too absurd! The philosopher who could 
do such a thing may possibly have attained to a certain cold intellec- 
tual comprehension of a joke ; but he cannot have the true sympathetic 
appreciation of humour, or he would be unable to contemplate the 
incongruity of his own position with unmoved muscles. 

All this is very disheartening to analysts of the ludicrous, and has 
prevented at least one of them from taking a hand at the game 
(though it is one which he enjoys greatly) for some years past. 
Another discouragement which the analyst feels acutely is that his 
speculations are in like case with those of Dr. Primrose: they are 
addressed to the learned world, but the learned world takes no notice 
of them whatever. Perhaps the individual analyst has no right to com- 
plain, for he never notices the analysis of any one else, or not, at least, 
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of any one later than Sydney Smith. We all begin with Sydney 
Smith and his famous dissertation in the Edinburgh Review article on 
“Trish Bulls,” though Mr. Lilly only does so in order to dismiss the 
Canon’s definition of humour as a “surprising proposition : ”” which 
no doubt it does seem to be when taken in connection with the infe- 
licitous examples which Sydney gives. But for one who has endea- 
voured to pursue the analysis further, and who believes himself to have 
worked out the much-debated distinction between Wit and Humour 
in a formula, to which the only possible objection is that it seems far 
too symmetrical to be sound—for such an one, I say, to find that his 
labours have passed absolutely unnoticed by a fellow-inquirer (and 
how much more certainly, therefore, by an incurious and unpsycho- 
logical public), there is good excuse for feeling something like the 
disappointment of Mr. Walter Shandy, when, master though he was 
of one of the finest chains of reasoning in the world, he was unable, 
for the life of him, to get a single link of it into the head of his wife. 

No attempt, however, will here be made to subject the public to the 
cranial operation which would evidently have been necessary in the 
case of Mrs. Shandy. The analytic process referred to shall not be 
repeated in these pages. It will be enough to borrow one of them for 
a-concise statement of its results. 

They are embodied in the following propositions :— 


1. Wit and Humour, which have sometimes been treated as 
different results or aspects of the same mental process, are in 
reality the respective products of two diametrically opposed 
operations of the mind. 


2. Wit consists in the revelation of unsuspected similarity between 
two otherwise dissimilar objects of thought. 


3. Humour consists in the display (though not necessarily the 
revelation) of incongruity between two otherwise associable 
objects of thought. 


4. Revelation being essential to wit, though not to humour, it 
follows that the element of surprise is a uniform constituent 
of the effect produced by the former, though not of that 
produced by the latter. 

5. All incongruity implies dissimilarity ; but not ¢ converso, dis- 
similarity being recognised by a purely intellectual appre- 
hension, while incongruity exists only between such dissimi- 
lars as cannot be united in thought without producing an 
emotional shock. 

6. The “ passion of laughter” is excited by incongruity alone. 
Humour, therefore, in its various forms, is the sole excitant 
of laughter. 
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7. The response to wit, as such, is not laughter, out merely that 
more sedate form of pleasurable emotion which the sudden 
discovery of fitness brought about by human ingenuity— 
as in a clever mechanical invention, or the ingenious solu- 
tion of a problem—is accustomed to evoke. 


8. The fact that laughter is a frequent accompaniment of the 
response to wit is due to the fact that the objects be- 
tween which wit reveals similarity are often not only 
dissimilar, but incongruous also, and their union in 
thought produces the emotional shock which is the 
characteristic effect of humour. 


Several more propositions in the nature of corollaries to the fore- 
going might easily—perhaps only too easily—be added; but I refrain. 
The first and the last three will quite suffice, I feel sure, to pro- 
voke the vehement opposition of all those rival theorists who do 
not prefer to treat them with an even more vehement neglect. 
Space does not permit me to support them with examples, but it 
will be easy for any one who doubts their soundness, especially 
that of No. 8, to test it by examples. Everybody who has any 
intelligent appreciation of wit will at once admit that over and above 
the epigrams, repartees, and bons mots, which have excited his mirth 
as well as admiration, he has heard in conversation, or met with in 
reading, an immense number of brilliant phrases, felicitous illustra- 
tions, apt comparisons, and other indubitable and _ indisputable 
specimens of wit which have afforded him keen intellectual pleasure, 
without, however, provoking in him the slightest inclination to 
laugh. If, then, he will compare these specimens with those which 
have the power of exciting laughter, he will find that in every 
instance of the latter kind the wit has brought two incongruous 
objects into mental association; and has thus produced that: emo- 
tional shock that results from collision between ideas which, like the 
sublime and the ignoble, the comic and the tragic, the poetic and the 
prosaic, are respectively contemplated in two different moods of mind. 
For it is in the sudden descent or. ascent from one of these moods 
that the emotions get their shock, and by a simple physiological pro- 
cess, which Mr. Herbert Spencer’s explanation will presently be 
quoted to elucidate, laughter ensues. 

Perhaps, however, I have lingered long enough on a side of the 
subject in which only a very small minority are interested. The 
British public, with its resolute practicality, has never taken kindly to 
analysis. It is essentially a synthetic public. It “drives at prac- 
tice,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold used to say of somebody else; and its 
secret sympathies have always been with Mr. Squeers, when, after in- 
structing his pupils in the orthography—or rather heterography—of 
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the word “‘ winder,” he sends him away to clean one. It is tolerably 
certain that if one were to write quite a thick volume on the analysis 
of the Humorous, with specimens of humour (constructed as per 
analysis) at the end, the public would turn to the last pages first, just 
for all the world as if the treatise were a sensational novel. Ever 
driving at practice, our people would hasten to examine these concrete 
examples of the humorous with the view of ascertaining beforehand 
whether a study of its abstract principles would be likely to repay 
them by developing the faculty in question. 

Nor is there any doubt that, in secret, they suspect the soundness 
of any psychological reasoning on this subject which the psychologist 
is unable to prove by practice. The analyst, it is plain to see, is often 
uneasily conscious of this; and sometimes he longs to work out 
synthetically the demonstration of his theories. But it is when 
synthesis succeeds to analysis that disappointment ensues. You 
may work out your Theory of the Ludicrous with triumphant 
thoroughness ; but when you pass from theory to practice, when you 
attempt to reintegrate your resolved ingredients and turn out a 
properly compounded joke, then it is that you find yourself face to 
face with the real difficulty. You get your two “ incongruous 
objects,” you excogitate your “concept,” “subsume” the former 
under the latter; and you let off your little joke. And lo! nobody 
laughs! Everything has been done according to rule. If you 
doubt it, you look up your Schopenhauer and satisfy yourself. 
Perhaps, you re-read the famous passage justly praised by Mr. 
Lilly from Isaac Barrow, or you take a turn at your Sydney Smith. 
According to all these authorities you have been humorous; you 
have scrupulously followed the instructions of the learned, and you 
are rewarded with the quiet conscience of the painstaking though 
unsuccessful artist. But the fact remains that you have failed to 
evoke that response from your audience without which even the most 
self-sufficient and stoical of jesters is rarely content. You have not 
made anybody laugh. 

It may be that, as the world grows older, sadder, more fastidious, 
its humorists may learn to be content with the reward of their own 
consciences and will cease to expect anybody to laugh. Perhaps, 
having themselves grown more philosophical, they will argue that the 
intrinsic merit of a joke, or even its projected power of amusing, can 
have little or nothing to do with anything so purely physical as that 
meaningless agitation of the abdominal and other muscles which we 
describe as laughter. True, it is a muscular convulsion of very ancient 
origin and interesting to the biologist on that account. But so also 
are the primitive and rudimentary forms of humour : there is, indeed, 
a stage in human civilisation at which humour is as simple and as 
practical as laughter itself. 
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Let us, for instance, endeavour to conjure up to our imagination 
that scene of artless jollity—the old-fashioned country fair. Behold 
that circle of chubby bumpkins, each with his blowsy, apple-cheeked 
sweetheart at his side, and note that leathern ellipsoidal ring raised 
some five feet from the ground and fixed in that position, midmost 
the village green. As Victor Hugo would ask and answer in similar 
circumstances: “ What is it? It is a horse-collar.” 

All eyes are bent eagerly on the empty frame, and all await with 
tense expectancy the “living picture” who is about to fill it. Many 
others have filled it already with more or less credit, but it is in the 
prowess of Giles Joskin that the knowing ones believe. See! Giles 
is here. Lightly, confidently, he steps up to the collar, and in 
another moment there appears through its aperture, framed but 
ill-confined within it, the ‘“‘too vast orb” of his face. There is a 
moment’s pause, during which the spectators critically survey the 
champion’s countenance, red and round as a foggy sun; and then, 
in a moment, the ruddy disc is suddenly cloven in twain by a 
horizontal fissure, which lengthening laterally and broadening 
vertically, like the chasm which swallowed the three rebels against 
Moses and Aaron, touches at last the sides of its environment, and 
bisects, at its short axis, the leathern ellipse. It is Giles Joskin’s 
smile: a smile which all who see it recognise as victorious; and as 
the judge approaches with the prize of victory in his hand and 
announces that Giles has carried off the flitch of bacon, to be awarded 
to him who should grin most effectively through the horse-collar, the 
welkin rings with rustic guffaws. 

What has happened? Psychologically and physiologically, what 
has happened? There is no real doubt on either point; both have 
been well ascertained. Explained in terms of the emotions, the 
laughter of the tickled yokels is the expression of the “sudden glory” 
of Hobbes—that glory “arising from the sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves as compared with the infirmities of others.” 
Giles Joskin’s grin—nay, his mere willingness to grin for the enter- 
tainment of the village—is the “infirmity” which excites their 
sudden glory. For a flitch of bacon and the barren honour of 
exhibiting the biggest mouth in the country-side he has publicly 
made an ass of himself, while we (glorious thought!) we, his neigh- 
bours, are sitting here, eminent, superior, not grinning through 
horse-collars ourselves, but laughing at the ugliness and despising 
the shamelessness of those who do. 

Explained in terms of the nervo-muscular functions, the case is 
equally clear. “A large amount of nervous energy,” says Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, “ instead of being allowed to expend itself in pro- 
ducing an equivalent amount of the new thoughts and emotions which 
were nascent” (with reference namely to Giles Joskin’s chances of 
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success) “is suddenly checked in its flow” (that is to say, by the 
apparition of Giles’s grin, and the instantaneous conviction that such 
an incomparable rictws must inevitably carry off the prize). ‘ The 
excess must discharge itself in some other direction, and there results 
an efflux through the motor nerves to various classes of the muscles, 
producing the half-convulsive actions we term laughter.” 

No doubt this explanation is physiologically complete. Audrey 
giggling behind her beefy hand; her hee-hawing swain with palms 
pressed upon his Sunday waistcoat; the aged hedger who has broken 
his ‘‘ churchwarden ”’ between his toothless gums in the convulsions 
of his mirth, are all simply working off an excess of nervous energy 
through the muscles of the jaws, thorax, and abdomen. So far all is 
plain sailing. Where the difficulty arises, that difficulty which so 
besets us in the field of practice, is in this: that a philosopher, look- 
ing on at this primitive competition, would not feel that he had any 
*‘ excess of nervous energy” to discharge. No resulting efflux pours 
along his motor nerves in the direction of his malar, thoracic and 
abdominal muscles; but, on the contrary, there is, if anything, a 
stimulus given to those portions of the muscular apparatus whereby 
we manifest a gentle depression of the spirits. And it then begins to 
dawn upon the philosopher that the analysis of humour can never be 
of much value as a basis for synthetical operations, having regard to 
the essentially subjective character of the ridiculous, and to the fact at 
that moment so importunately thrust upon him that what at one 
stage of the human intelligence may be found most potently laughter- 
moving, will at a higher stage prove absolutely incapable of exciting 
to merriment. 

To console himself under these reflections, it is necessary that the 
philosopher should have in him what all philosophers have not, a 
dash of the humorist also. If he has, he will find that the scene 
is not wanting in food for genial mirth. To take but the most 
obvious of its suggestions, he may treat himself to an ample draught 
of that “sudden glory” whereof we have been speaking. The 
yokels around him are laughing at Giles Joskin, but he will be 
laughing at the laughter of the yokels. While they are revelling in 
“the sudden conception of their own eminency as compared with the 
infirmity” of a man who can grin in public through a horse-collar, he 
will be moved to mirth by the comparison of his own eminency with 
the infirmity of men whom a man grinning in public through a horse- 
collar can amuse. But if he is a humorist of the truer and deeper 
sort, the scene of childish merriment will yield him more, much more, 
than this. The narrow, unsympathetic, contemptuous feeling of 
amusement, which is all that Hobbes took account of in his partially 
correct but wholly inadequate analysis of the “ passion of laughter,” 
will be of the shortest possible duration. A moment later, and he 
will think of the infinite intellectual interval, the innumerable 
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gradations of refinement by which these clownish antics are divided 
from the satire of Swift or the irony of Voltaire, and the self-centred 
glory of superiority will give instant place to that strange, de- 
lightful, all-embracing sense of expansion and exaltation which 
suffuses our whole being when humour suddenly widens for us the 
horizons of the world. 

And yet the broad buffooneries of the bumpkin and the subtlest 
strokes of the satirist are in their nature essentially one. The grin 
through the horse-collar is humour in the germ, and it has the 
pathetic interest of all rude beginnings. No doubt it is even further 
removed from the subtlety and finesse of the latest literary forms of 
humour than were the waggon and wine-lees of Thespis from the 
splendid equipment of the modern stage. But that is only because 
its beginnings were immeasurably earlier in the history of human 
development than the birth of the drama. It may be that man 
began in the Stone Age to find amusement in any chance eminency 
over the infirmities of his fellows; to see another cut himself acci- 
dentally with a flint knife may have been the one great joke of the 
Paleolithic period. For, saddening as it may be to the sentimen- 
talist to admit, the sense of humour must undoubtedly have had not 
a sympathetic but an anti-pathetic origin. We may take it as 
certain that the “ passion of laughter” in a Cave man was wholly and 
solely due to a sudden glory of superiority over some other Cave man ; 
exultation in the fact that he was crippled or deformed, or for some 
reason or other weaker than the laugher, and therefore, should cir- 
cumstances require it, his easy prey. Naturally it would take a 
good many eons to transform this attitude by a process of gradual 
modification to that (say) which is adopted by Sterne or an apprecia- 
tive reader of Sterne towards the weaknesses of My Uncle Toby. 

Very little progress had been made at any rate until after the 
heroic age of Greek poetry. The Homeric sense of humour, for 
instance, when you come to consider it, is quite in the stage of the 
country fair. Vulcan goes halting round the Olympian circle, cup in 
hand, in the absence of Ganymede, and the lively gods break forth 
into peals of merriment. Did ever any one see the like? This limp- 
ing, ill-favoured blacksmith, grimy from his forge, to volunteer for 
the part of understudy to the beautiful Idean youth! What an 
exquisite joke! And so the “inextinguishable laughter” of the 
immortals rolls on. How naifagain is the mirth of the Achean 
chiefs when Ulysses canes Thersites on the hump with his sceptre 
for scurrility of language and Thersites blubbers! It is evident, 
too, that Homer (or the Homeric Company) found matter of amuse- 
ment in the personal aspect of the ill-conditioned railer. The poet 
dwells with relish on his squint, his hunched back, his strangely 
shaped and decorated skull— 
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“He had a sugar-loaf head with a thin stubble of hair sprouting 
from its apex.” There is quite a modern gust about this description ; 
it almost anticipates the comic brutality with which human ugliness 
is treated by Smollett and humourists of his school. As a rule, too, 
one may say that physical infirmities and deformities were a good 
joke to the Roman of the classical era. Even Horace, an essentially 
good-natured little man, can snigger horribly over the /uridi dentes 
and capitis nives of the superannuated Lyce, and indeed he congratu- 
lates the young men of Rome generally on the excellent sport they 
must find in the contemplation of her ruined charms. The gods, he 
says, have prolonged her life to a raven’s length of days, that our 
ardent youth might have the fun of seeing (possent risere multo non 
sine risu) the torch by which they once were kindled now smoulder- 
ing in ashes. An ’Arry of the worst modern type would be incapable 
of jumping figuratively upon the most unworthy of ’Arriets in such a 
fashion as this. 

We may say indeed that not to find food for mirth in the lowering 
misfortunes or disabling physical defects of others was distinctly excep- 
tional with the ancients. It is with quite a shock of agreeable sur- 
prise that we find Persius speaking with contempt of a man who 
could taunt another on the loss of an eye—/usco qui possit dicere, 
Lusce. We are astonished at the magnanimity which could afford to 
neglect such an opening for pungent epigram and feel that the poet 
must have been vastly in advance of his age. But in that idea of 
course there is a considerable mixture of egotistical self-deception. If 
we are to speak of mankind in the mass, and not of a certain small and 
highly-subtilized section of the human race, it would be perhaps wiser 
for us not to give ourselves too many airs over the country bumpkins 
gazing hilarious on the voluntary self-humiliation of their clowning 
comrade. It is more than doubtful whether, for the great mass of 
humanity, the humorous has ever yet purged itself of this element of 
Aristotelian émryapexaxia, or “joy at one’s neighbour’s ills”; 
whether, in other words, the multitude are even yet capable of being 
much amused except at the expense of their fellow man. I do not see, 
indeed, how any one can fail to appreciate the secular persistence of 
this element in the most popular forms of appeal to the sense of hu- 
mour who merely considers the part played in fiction and drama, for 

-many ages, by the deceived husband. From Boccaccio to Moliére and 
Congreve, and from the comedians of the seventeenth century to the 
farceurs of the late nineteenth, the assumption that the unconscious 
dupe of the wife and the lover is essentially a ridiculous figure has 
immovably held its ground. That the person and situation have also 
been treated tragically is true but immaterial ; it does not affect the 
significance of the fact that they can be, and for centuries have been, 
treated as a legitimate subject for comedy often of the most extravagant 
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kind. Nor is it to the point that there has of late years been a much 
more prevalent inclination on the part of dramatists to treat the sub- 
ject seriously. That unfortunately may only be a proof, not so much 
that our jokes have become more humane, as that a certain promi- 
nent, though not numerous, section of us are getting too solemn to 
joke at all. 

It is with the view, therefore, of warning the analytical humourist 
that the above retrospective sketch—cursory and imperfect as it is— 
of the history of humour has been attempted. The object of it is to 
remind him that, however skilled he may be in the subsumption of 
objects under concepts, people will only laugh at what amuses them ; 
and that the question as to what does amuse them, has received, in 
different ages and among different peoples, a great variety of answers. 
Shakespeare, who, without being a professed and systematic analyst, 
stumbled occasionally upon analytic aper¢us of no inconsiderable value, 
has made an often-quoted remark about the “fortunes of a jest” 
lying in the ear that hears, rather than on the tongue that utters it ; 
and this is a golden saying for all investigators of the psychology of 
humour. Our earnest pursuit of culture in these latter days has 
tended somewhat to obscure this truth. The humorous has been 
treated in too objective a spirit. It has been too easily assumed that 
it is a subject to be “got up” like another; and it has been tackled 
with all the conscientious solemnity of the University Extension 
student. The result, of course, has been disappointing. It has been 
found that the “personal equation,” even the “international equation,” 
if I may say so, counts for a good deal more than the conscientiously 
solemn student had supposed. 

The “international equation.” Yes, the expression though strange 
is correct, and has been advisedly used. A resolute—nay, a desperate 
attempt, but one very characteristic of our time, has been made of late 
years to ‘“internationalise” jokes, so to speak. It seems to have 
occurred to some earnest caterer for earnest students that for the 
benefit of those who propose to “take up”? humour, it would be an 
excellent and highly “ educational” thing to start a “ Humour of the 
Nations” Series, if that is its name, and the idea has been carried 
out with a grim and smileless perseverance which has in itself a 
richly humorous effect. The editor and contributors of these 
mournful hand-books have apparently kept their countenances; per- 
haps they do not see the “ joke within the joke”; there could be no 
more delightful joke than that they should not. But to the philo- 
sopher who is also a humorist, the reception of the whole series, or at 
least of the volumes of it which have appeared so far, has been vastly 
diverting. The very first to appear was a staggerer, at any rate, to 
those who had not previously made the acquaintance at school of the 
Scholasticus of Hierocles. This, then, was the humour of Ancient 
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Greece. How was it to be received? Was it possible to receive it 
with any warmer or more hilarious emotion than that of the reverence 
due to its venerable old age? Earnest students were discovered in 
odd corners with this perplexing Attic salt-cellar in their hands. 
Aristophanes, they had heard, was a great humourist, and by study- 
ing him in translation they had been able, if not to provoke them- 
selves to laughter, at least to find the spot at which at the Dionysia 
the laughter was supposed to come in. But where, O! where, was 
its point of entrance in the pages of this Athenian Joe Miller ? 

The Hwmnour of Ancient Greece was followed, I believe, by that of 
Ancient Rome, and this again by the Humowr of Holland. We are, 
or were, promised some time ago the LHwnour of Scotland, and the 
Humour of Japan; but I have never seen them, and I do not know 
whether they are or are not of high educational value. But the 
general effect of the series was very disturbing to the popular mind. It 
shook the public faith in the possibility of a Science of the Humorous; 
it spread far and wide a desolating sense of the relativity of all human 
jokes. Jor a time, too, it paralyzed the energies of the psychologist, 
who, in the very act of ‘“ subsuming incongruous ideas under concepts 
which only apply to them from one point of view,” was overtaken by 
a sort of agnostic despair. Why bother one’s head with concepts ? 
he asked himself. Why continue to subsume when the only result 
vill be to produce a formula which, even if it applies, as is more than 
doubtful, to jokes that amuse the people of the Netherlands, may 
utterly fail as an analysis of such pleasantries as are acceptable to the 
Japanese. Mr. Lilly has been the first to recover from this temporary 
depression, and to philosophise calmly and even hopefully on this 
attractive subject once more. Perhaps he has not come across * The 
Ifumour of the Nations” Series, if that be its name. 

Nothing, however, is to be gained by shutting our eyes to the dis- 
quieting outlook before us. So far from its being possible to “ inter- 
nationalise ” humour, we may think ourselves lucky if we can manage 
to preserve even a national type. The Dickensian humour, it would 
seem, is “off”; the American droll, after a vogue of a good many 
years, is apparently ceasing to amuse; the “inverted aphorism” 
had but a short popularity, and ultimately perished in calamitous and 
indeed unmentionable circumstances ; and nothing seems growing up to 
take its place. The new generation “knocking at the door” rat-tats 
with quite portentous gravity. This is, no doubt, an improvement 
on the older generations, who thought it a first-rate stroke of wit to 
wrench off the knocker; but their successors are surely carrying & 
virtue to excess. It seems a pity that they should be unable to laugh; 
but the most respected and “intellectual” among them cannot. It 
was the way of certain frivolous old fogies a few years ago to twit 
them with their supposed taste for what was then called the New 
Humour, but there was really no foundation for the taunt. The 
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New Humour turned out to be simply the Old Buffoonery “ writ 
small,’’ and whoever its patrons are or were, they are not to be found 
among the thoughtful young men who represent the generation with 
its hand on the door-knocker. 

Altogether we seem to be within measurable distance of a time 
when nobody will be outwardly amused by the humour of anybody 
else; or when no one, at any rate, will be moved or movable to those 
mere muscular demonstrations of merriment which the ludicrous was 
wont to provoke. ‘T'o ‘shake the midriff,” I will not say of despair, 
but of mere indifference, will be a feat beyond the power of the most 
skilled and experienced jester to perform. He will think himself 
lucky if, by his most successful pleasantry, he shall succeed in illu- 
minating the countenances of his younger hearers with a wintry 
smile. So far have we now got from the primitive simplicity of the 
horse-collar and its enshrined = It is not, of course, that jokes 
will be worse than they used to be. On the contrary, if there is any- 
thing in science, they ought to be, scientifically speaking, better; for 
they will be the results of a synthesis based upon and starting front 
an analytic process, which will be brought ever nearer and nearer to 
perfection. That they fail to tickle will not be due to any want of 
the qualities necessary to titillatory power, but simply to loss of 
sensibility in the patient. The fe: thers are right enough ; it is merely 
a chronic case of anesthesis of the mental footsoles. 

Of course, there will be consolations for the humorist; there are 
consolations already. The spectacle—(and spectacles)—of the earnest 
young man gravely studying comic masterpieces, this and the 
“Humour of the Nations” Series (if that is its right name) are 
distinctly in the nature of consolations. And on the final arrival of 
the time when, although jokes still continue to be made as psychological 
experiments, nobody any longer laughs at the jokes of anybody else, 
or even at his own, there is no doubt that a situation of an intensely 
humorous character will be created for all those—by that time it is 
to be feared but a dwindling minority—who are capable of appre- 
ciating it. The sense of humour, especially in the elderly, tends in 
these days to become continually more and more self-centred and 
egoistic; they see life—especially youthful life—around them more 
and more completely converting itself into a comedy which they have 
all to themselves, at least if the *y may judge from the countenances 
of the actors; and it will be only a fitting termination to the process 
if one of them should find himself at last—like Campbell’s “ Last 
Man,” with a difference—alone in a world of humour of his own, 
enjoying the great Cosmic Joke in strict privacy amid many millions 
of earnest young men who do not see it, and deriving a subtle addition 
to his enjoyment from that very fact. 








H. D. Tra... 
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A CHAT ABOUT JULES SIMON. 


Amone the most delightful short stories of the Vicomte Joseph de 
Ségur, “1 Histoire de l’Epingle”’ unquestionably deserves the palm. 
It is practically a very delicate satire on the men and manners of the 
First Revolution, and crammed with half-a-hundred anecdotes, all 
throwing a more effulgent light on the real causes that prompted 
these men’s actions than any number of volumes of logical disquisi- 
tion could have done. The most pertinent to my subject might have 
been written prophetically, with a view to define the attitude of the 
Third Republic towards Jules Simon. The First Republic is repre- 
sented in the guise of a flighty woman, her would-be lover as an 
honest, but not particularly fascinating man. “I have not the time 
to learn to respect you; matters would be simplified if you could 
manage to please me, we should get along more quickly,” she says. 
In vain does the suitor plead his sterling qualities. ‘ Yes, yes, this is 
all very well,” replies the coquette, ‘and I am very sorry for you; but 
honesty without gracefulness, and unaccompanied by a ‘spice of the 
devil,’ is only fit for use in the family circle.” 

Truly, Jules Simon was not without gracefulness, not the most 
hectoring bully of the Gambetta.type denied him the possession of it, 
but the “spice of the devil,” as exemplitied by a constant craving for 
break-neck legislation in order to captivate the democratic element, 
was utterly lacking. Jules Simon was, moreover, undesirable as a 
republican collaborateur in many other respects. He had not only 
the bad taste to believe in God, but the worse taste to introduce Him 
into the debates over and over again, entirely forgetful of the fact 
that Voltaire, a century before then, had voted God “ un peu démodé,” 
and that whatever else the new republican rulers of the land did not 
know in connection with the philosopher of Ferney and his writings, 
they knew the “ Henriade,” “la Pucelle,” and the short sentence 
which relegated Providence to the lumber room of belief. Then there 
was Jules Simon’s senseless habit of publicly acknowledging that his 
political adversaries were possessed of talent, and of being serviceable 
to them, entirely regardless of the disadvantages that might result to 
himself and his party from such “ Quixotic” behaviour. ‘ When 
shall we republicans cease to compliment our adversaries in public on 
their talent,” exclaimed Edmond Scherer one day when Jules Ferry 
was praising M. Chesnelong, the same who played so important a 
part in the mission to the Comte de Chambord in 1873, and whose 
book on the subject was published a twelvemonth ago. And the late 
President of the Senate, perceiving that he had made a blunder, held 
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his tongue, thus practically accepting the justice of the rebuke. The 
majority of the republicans in the Chamber were of opinion that M. 
Edmond Scherer on that day deserved well of his country. 

As for Jules Simon’s readiness to serve his political opponents, well, 
the man had never done anything else in his life; and when I say the 
man, I include the child, who is supposed to be father to the man. 
For, before the future Senator and Minister was out of his teens, he 
had accomplished an act which alone would entitle him to a place in 
the collection of boy-heroes, by the side of the lads Joseph Viala and 
Joseph Barra, both of whom fell at thirteen, the latter a victim of 
Chouan fanaticism and lust for blood, because he persisted in crying 
“Vive la République ’’ when his assailants bade him ery “ Vive le 
Roi”; the former in trying to bar the passage of the Durance at 
Avignon to the Royalists. The year 1793 marked the death of both. 

The Vendée was likewise the scene of an exploit of young Simon, for 
his father, a native of Lorraine and a Jew, had migrated thither at 
some period of the First Revolution. The elder Suisse—for that was 
the father’s real name, which the son dropped later on at the sugges- 
tion of Victor Cousin, his professor and friend—was, as a matter of 
course, a republican. Like the majority of his coreligionists, he was: 
under the impression that the Revolution had emancipated him 
and his brethren, when it was in reality Louis X VI., who in 1784 had 
knocked off the first link of the chain that had fettered them for 
ages. Equally as a matter of course, Suisse brought up his son (born 
in 1814) according to his political lights. As time went on, the teach- 
ing became more stern, not only on account of the lad’s advance im 
years, but in consequence of the events around them. The Republi-~ 
cans had certainly regretted the overtoppling of the already tottering 
and only quasi-republican régime, by the First Consul; but the 
Empire that had been built on its ruins had consoled them for many 
of their miscarried aspirations. When the giant came to earth with 
a crash, a staunch Republican, if ever there was one, the maternal 
grandfather of Arséne Houssaye exclaimed: “I weep because 
Napoleon took from us the Republic to smother it in his imperial 
bed; I weep because he who comforted us for the loss of the Re- 
public is chained to his English rock.” And Citizen Mailfer 
expressed but the feelings of the majority of republicans at the col- 
lapse of the modern Cesar, which was doubly embittered to them by 
the restoration of the Bourbons, who had brought the foreigner in 
their wake ; or, to speak correctly, by the invasion of the sacred soil 
of France by the hated alien for the sake of restoring a dynasty “ to 
which the very word ‘liberty’ was an abomination” (the quotation 
marks are not mine). How this feeling rankled in the breasts of 
those whose political faith was even less unbending than the advanced 
republican’s, must be shown by one instance only, for considerations 
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of space compel me to be brief. When Louvel stood arraigned for 
the murder of the Duc de Berri, the Procurator-General flung the 
word “ coward” repeatedly into his face. “ Coward, coward!” cried 
Louvel, at last, “ you do not know, monsieur, what courage it implies 
to kill a man who has never done you any harm.” And when asked 
to state the motive that made him commit the crime, he drew himself 
up to his full length, and said in a loud voice: * since the 18th June, 
1815, I have never ceased to hear the booming of the cannon of 
Waterloo.” 

It was amidst this smouldering hatred of the Bourbons that 
Jules Simon grew up; for we must remember that in the Vendée 
the still vigilant eye of the erstwhile Chouans, with the greater part 
of their occupation gone, kept it from bursting into flame. It was 
amidst this smouldering hatred of the Bourbons, intensified by the 
stories of the past and gone “ White Terror” in the South, and the 
cruel persecution of Napoleon’s foremost generals, all of which stories, 
we may be sure, lost nothing in the telling by the Republicans, that 
Jules Simon emerged from childhood into boyhood and took his seat on 
the forms of the college at Vannes. When, shortly after his appear- 
ance there, the Bourbons were driven once more from France, all the 
passions on both sides blazed forth afresh; nevertheless, young Suisse, 
by his own confession, was not altogether unhappy among the young 
desperadoes who were all older than he, who, as it were, had sucked 
in guerilla warfare with the mother’s milk, and * who allowed him to 
be a Republican,” just as ordinary people allow a poet to pursue his 
dreams in their midst—that is, with more or less good-natured con- 
tempt. At the time being this was practically enough for the lad, for 
as yet he was only a Republican “ from obedience, pending the day 
he should become one by study and reflection.” 

On the first morning of the October term of 1831, young Suisse, 
whose parents lived in Belle-Isle-en-Mer—made famous in history 
by Louis XIV.’s superintendent of finances, Fouquet, and doubly 
famous in fiction by Alexandre Dumas the Elder—was late for mass, 
in consequence of the delay experienced by the tidal boat. When 
he entered the chapel he saw none but grave and anxious faces 
around him. After the service he was told that Brossard, the maire 
of Bignan, had been found murdered in his room, and that the three 
brothers Nayl, two of whom were still at the College, were suspected 
of the crime. Brossard, the murdered magistrate, had been relieved 
of his functions during the reign of Charles X. on account of his 
well-known liberal opinions, and re-instated by the government 
of Louis Philippe. The brothers Nayl, on the other hand, were 
timid and well behaved, like young girls, very religious and devotedly 
fond of one another. Liberalism, however, was profoundly repugnant 
to them; any other régime than that of the Bourbons aroused their 
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horror, like that of the majority of the scholars of the college of 
Vannes, the predecessors of whom in the former generation had 
deserted the school rooms ex masse to follow the fortunes of Georges 
Cadoudal. The Nayls had been fed on these traditions; they had, 
moreover, been seen with a band of the insurgents the like of which 
had been terrorising the country for the last twelvemonth. The band 
in question had openly invaded Brossard’s house, and worse than all, 
one of the Nayls’ hats, with his name inside, was found in a corner of 
the room, a few steps away from Brossard’s body. 

In spite of all these overwhelming proofs, not one of the Nayls had 
had a hand in the murder; on the contrary, at the risk of their own 
lives they had endeavoured to prevent the deed. But evidence to this 
effect was absolutely wanting, inasmuch as the real murderers were 
in hiding, and to a great extent aided in their concealment by those 
who, by a curious perversion of mind perhaps, considered the lives of 
“assassins for the cause’ more precious than the lives of those who 
would prevent assassination. Anyhow, the Nayls were tried, con- 
victed, sentenced to death, and would have suffered their doom, but 
for young Suisse, who first induced them to appeal against the sentence, 
and then, during the respite granted to them, averted the knife by 
months of heroic self-sacrifice, in the course of which he did not 
scruple to hold out the hand of charity for the wife of the elder 
brother, reduced to starvation by her husband’s imprisonment. 

This was the lad who seven years later made his appearance at the- 
Ecole Normale, in Paris, as lecturer on the history of philosophy ; a 
position the difficulties of which can only be appreciated by those who 
have carefully studied the anecdotal history and the daily life of the 
Quartier Latin during the whole of the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
for that matter during the reign of his immediate successor. The 
acknowledged capacity, or the suspected incompetence, of the professor 
was no factor whatever in the students’ approval or disapproval of him. 
Pelegrino Rossi, who became subsequently the minister of Pius IX., 
and was assassinated in Rome in 1848, was hissed and driven from 
his chair less because he was a foreigner than because he was a protégé 
of Guizot, who in 1835 happened to be in bad odour with /a jeunesse 
des écoles. Uherminier, another eminent professor of jurisprudence, 
was treated in a like manner in 1848, because ten years previously he 
had refused to fight a second duel, after having shown himself a man 
of courage in a first encounter. Hippolyte Royer-Collard, who must 
not be confounded with his great namesake and uncle, was worried 
into resigning his duties on a simple question of accidental etiquette 
with which the students had no concern whatever. Ste.-Beuve and 
Saint-Mare Girardin were treated with equally scant courtesy, on pre- 
texts even less futile than those I have mentioned. Desiré Nisard, 
and a half-a-dozen other professors, would scarcely complete this list 
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of the students’ victims who, all but one, submitted to their ruffianism 
without the least attempt at reprisal. Royer-Collard was the excep- 
tion. Having left the Ecole de Medicine, whose students refused to 
listen to him, he ‘arranged within twenty-four hours for a course of 
free lectures at the Ecole Pratique. At the conclusion of the first he 
was met outside by a couple of hundred brawlers from the other 
institution, who persisted in following him on his way home, hissing, 
yelling, and bawling improvised ditties offensive to him. He took 
not the slightest notice of them until he reached the Pont-des-Arts, 
where in those days there was a toll of one sow; flinging down a 
gold piece, and turning to the rabble, he said aloud to the toll-keeper, 
“ Take for all these gentlemen, they are with me.” 

The reader will require no further introduction to the audience the 
young professor had to confront at his first lecture. If at that 
moment some jackanapes had taken it into his head to draw attention 
to the simple fact that they were going to listen to a protégé of Victor 
Cousin, the professional career of Jules Simon would, if not nipped in 
the bud, at least have been retarded for several years, for Victor 
Cousin, with all deference to his memory and great attainments, could 
politically have been twisted into anything. His attitude during the 
July revolution, or rather his want of attitude, his subsequent 
funeral oration—when he felt practically certain which way the cat 
had jumped—on Farcy, a young student at the Ecole Normale, who 
had been killed on the Place du Carrousel while fighting in the insur- 
gent ranks, these and a dozen instances of his political “ cireum- 
spection,” to use the mildest term, would have made him an easy 
target in the person of one of his well-known favourite disciples, and 
of which verbal rifle-practice the disciple would have had to pay 
the cost—for we must bear in mind throughout that we are dealing 
with Frenchmen, whose moral code never admitted of good-natured 
tolerance of an adversary during the heat of battle, still less of fair 
play or downright quarter. During a truce, or at the conclusion of a 
peace, however shortlived, there may be a rapprochement between 
a few isolated members of the opposite parties; but even this is 
exceedingly rare. During the greater part of the seventies, while the 
Assembly sat at Versailles, two or three deputies often clubbed together 
for a cab from and to the station; if, however, they happened to 
belong to different sides of the House, the red silken blinds of the 
carriage were invariably let down, “to avoid comment.’’ In summer, 
when the coupé disappeared from the rank to make room for the 
victoria, such associations always ceased. During the trial of Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte for the murder of Victor Noir, at Tours, in March, 
1870, the reporters of the opposition papers refused to stay at the 
same hotels with those of the Government organs ; as for sitting down 
at the same table @héte, the idea was positively laughed to scorn. 
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Younger Frenchmen are still more prone to such exhibitions of 
political intolerance than their elders, and it need scarcely be said 
that Jules Simon’s audience on the occasion of his début in Paris con- 
sisted mainly of young men. Without exaggeration, then, one may 
say that he escaped the fate of some of his predecessors, contempo- 
raries, and successors, by a miracle. 

Nor am I exaggerating when I state, that during my long experi- 
ence of France, I have not seen more than a couple of young French- 
men absolutely free from this defect. However broad-minded in 
other respects, ninety-nine per cent. of these are certain to run aground 
in the narrow channel of political passion. So true is this, that I need 
only cite one instance to this effect, in connection with a youth who in 
his subsequent career was considered by all those who judged him im- 
partially as the incarnation of tolerance—not to say of ultra-tolerance. 
It is not generally known—for few writers have mentioned the fact— 
that late in the thirties Jules Simon held political meetings in the 
arrondissement of Lannion, with a view of contesting a seat for the 
Cétes-du-Nord, if a vacancy should occur—an event which, as far as he 
was concerned, did not happen until a decade afterwards. One day 
during his preliminary canter, he spoke at a meeting at Tréguier, and 
among his audience there was a student from the Petit Séminaire, a 
mere lad, who so persistently and effectually “ heckled ” the speaker 
—without, however, disconcerting him in the least—as to cause a 
sensation. Unfortunately for the séminarisie, the végent of his college 
was present also, and he, strange to relate, was a liberal. When the 
“heckler,” rather elated with his doings, entered the class-room after 
the meeting, an imposition was given him, and it was only by his 
clever retort to the Latin distich he was told to copy that he escaped 
the punishment. The séminariste’s name was Ernest Renan, aged 
fifteeen. 

A decade later, Jules Simon, who had become Renan’s editor, paid 
a visit with his contributor to the seminary at Tréguier. Simon kept 
examining the forms. 

“ What are you looking for ?” asked Renan. 

“T am looking for your name on the forms.” 

“ My dear friend, you may save yourself the trouble. I have never 
scratched either a form or a comrade with a penknife. This kind of 
thing does not agree with my temperament.” 

Jules Simon might have said absolutely the same thing with regard 
to his purely literary and professional career, which, for the sake of 
the man himself, ought never to have been supplemented by a political 
one. In the exercise of the latter he stabbed twice and scratched 
often, or, to be correct, he employed graceful terriers in the shape of 
refined articles which kept scratching, and poked their dainty nozzles 


into the garbage heaps of the real Third Republic—as distinct from 
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the nominal one, previously to the retirement of MacMahon. The 
man would have been more than human if he had resisted the temp- 
tation after the treatment he received at the hands of those, nearly all 
of whom he had helped to make. With regard to both the stabbing 
and scratching, Jules Simon is a kind of King Lear—or, to keep 
strictly within French nomenclature and within the truth, the Pére 
Goriot of the Third Republic. For Jules Simon had no outbursts of 
all-devouring fury, like Shakespeare’s majestic figure; Jules Simon 
was nearly throughout like Balzac’s too-accommodating hero. The 
fact of the retired and doting tradesman’s fondness for his daughters, 
did not justify his senile concessions to them, his ignoble complicity 
in their /iaisons, his too-accommodating protection of their lovers, who 
to a certain extent batten and fatten upon him and them. If my 
memory serves me aright—for it is many years since I have opened a 
volume of Balzac’s—Goriot at the beginning of his commercial career 
was not entirely sans peur et sans reproche. He not only indulged in 
sharp practices, with his avowed opponents and rivals in trade, but 
was not above playing a double-faced game with neighbours with 
whom, apparently, he was on good terms. He devised combinations 
to outrival them. “ All this is fair in trade,” says the practical man 
of to-day. It may be; but I refuse to admit that it is fair in politics, 
even if all this double-dealing be practised on a majestic seale—I had 
almost said on a sublime scale—in the manner Bismarck practised it. 
I refuse to admit that it is fair, in spite of the general leniency 
accorded to such practices, in spite of Macaulay’s dictum that “ a vice 
sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice.” 

And Jules Simon, though a honest and staunch Republican, was too 
anxious to overthrow the Second Empire—not vicariously, but per- 
sonally—and became guilty of duplicity. Let us listen to M. Alfred 
Darimon, who is not suspected of hostility to the Republican cause. 
M. Darimon is recounting one of the incidents of the election of 1863. 





‘A candidate had still to be provided for the ninth (metropolitan) division. 
Several names were suggested, but just when a definite choice was going to be 
made, M. Havin requested an adjournment until the next day. He was in a 
position to state that steps were being taken to decide one of the foremost men 
of the democratic party to offer himself for election; that these steps were likely 
to be crowned with success, and that the effect of such election would compen- 
sate for the delay of twenty-four hours in closing the list. 

“The democratic man of note, to whom M. Havin, the editor-in-chief of the 
Siecle, had alluded, was none other than M. Jules Simon. Up to the last 
moment, M. Jules Simon had been a frantic abstentionist.1. But, as he said in 
a letter to his friend Charras, which epistle has acquired a certain amount of 
fame, the elections were uppermost in everybody’s mind; ‘ everyone wanted to 
be a deputy, or instrumental in making deputies; ’ and finally he, like everybody 
else, had caught the electoral itch (prurigo electoral). This letter to Charras has 





(1) Read that he refused to take the oath to the Empire. 
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laid bare the duplicity which constitutes the foundation of M. Jules Simon’s 
political character. But he who can read between the lines will have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving in all this an inordinate desire ‘to join the dance which was 
being performed by the illustrious Five.’! The author of the ‘ Devoir’ took it 
almost for granted that Colonel Charras would relieve him of his abstentionist 
vows, but the brave and loyal soldier refused to take the hint. Consequently, 
when M. Jules Simon had made up his mind to make the big jump, he, Charras, 
yielded to a movement of most natural indignation, and gave publicity to this 
letter, which offered a perfect contrast to the new attitude of his correspondent. 

‘«The ‘ Letter to Charras’ weighed on M. Jules Simon’s conscience; hence 
his prolonged hesitation to condescend to be something like an understudy of 
Darimon (an inferior, a sub-Darimon), and to figure by the side of the Five 
whom he treated with profound contempt, will be understood. How, in fact, can 
we explain his having consented to place his hand in that of Ollivier, after the 
following incredible sentence. ‘It would have been sensible to get Lavertujon 
in; he would have stood a chance at Bordeaux; and his coming in might have 
produced a current in opposition to Ollivier’s. To watch these youngsters enter 
upon the course that tries to combine the pleasures of popularity with the advan- 
tages of possible distinctions constitutes a real danger. I have told them in 
unmistakable terms that they were asking the Republicans to make them 
deputies in order to sell the Republic the next day, like their patron.’ 

‘Tf we had been aware of the existence of this infamous letter,” concludes 
M. Darimon, “ we certainly should not have consented to open our ranks to M. 
Jules Simon. But he offered himself to us as an ally, and he subscribed before- 
hand to all the resolutions that had been taken. It did, therefore, not occur to 
us for one moment to ask him to explain his conversion, which was as sudden as 
unexpected. His name was calculated to disconcert the abstentionist party ; in 
virtue of this title he was inscribed without opposition on the list at the last 
meeting, which took place at M. Jules Favre's.” 


The charge preferred by M. Darimon is not a light one, and is, 
moreover, based upon a document, the existence of which is not open 
to doubt. We shall not insist here on Jules Simon’s share in the 
undermining of the Empire by his steadfast opposition to all the 
Emperor’s projects for reforming the army; nor do we care to make 
use of the documents at our command to show that the main responsi- 
bility for the war of 1870 lies with the party to which he belonged, 
and which blindly obeyed the dictates of Thiers. After all, Jules 
Simon was not singular in this respect; he acted according to 
his republicanism. A much graver charge against him remains. 
Having put his hand into that of Emile Ollivier in 1863, the most 
elementary principles of political rectitude compelled him to stand by 
and fall with Napoleon ITT.’s liberal minister. What he did instead, 
was to band with the most irreconcilable opponents of his own party 
to bring about Ollivier’s fall. There is no need to take my word 
for it. In an unguarded moment he himself confessed this one day. 
“We succeeded without difficulty in overthrowing the Government, 

(1) The five Oppositionists who had been returned in 1857, and who practically formed 


the nucleus of the Republican party which took possession of the country on the 4th 
Sept., 1870. 
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because all the different parties, even the Court party, were our 
auxiliaries.” 

The story of the beginnings of the Third Republic, from the 
4th September, 1870, to the Convocation of the National Assembly 
at Bordeaux in February, 1871, has been so recently told in the 
pages of the Forrnicuriy Review that I need not refer to it at 
length a second time. Jules Simon’s dealings with Gambetta during 
the latter part of this business have been variously judged. In some 
quarters they have been praised as the perfection of crafty statesman- 
ship; in others, as the most contemptible instance of truckling to a 
loud-voiced, brawling, hectoring mountebank who ought to have been 
silenced there and then—not temporarily, as was the case, but for 
ever. It isa moot point whether Jules Simon, or, for that matter, 
any other civilian, could have done this at the time without incurring 
the risk of having the cherished infant-republic stifled by at least 
half-a-dozen communes springing up simultaneously all over the land, 
before Thiers could have got at the interesting infant, to wash, comb, 
swaddle, and present it to the world as the fruit of his old age. I 
am, however, not concerned here with Thiers, but with Jules Simon, 
who, if the truth were known, was a far more sincere republican than 
the other, and for that very reason ought to have made an end of 
Gambetta at the very first opportunity by denouncing his conduct 
when the denunciation would have had its effect. But the attempt 
was never made, and it is in virtue of this culpable silence and 
trimming that Simon reminds one of Balzac’s retired vermicelli manu- 
facturer rather than of Shakespeare’s noble figure. Having set his 
heart and mind upon a certain alliance for his daughters, Goriot is 
bent upon one thing, the keeping of the peace, and submits to 
indignities from his future sons-in-law even at the discussion of the 
marriage settlements. The submission inspires one with a feeling 
of disgust that positively swamps all the nascent feelings of pity and 
admiration which the theoretically sublime paternity evokes for a 
moment—but for a moment only. 

Jules Simon, like Goriot, had his reward. He “established” his 
daughter, the Third Republic, as Goriot “ established” his girls, and 
for a while he was the honoured, petted guest in the new ménage. 
Then came the decline and downfall, which the most superficial 
observer of the history of the Republic for the last nineteen years 
will be enabled to work out for himself without my aid. If the col- 
lapse and end of Jules Simon were not so thorough and utterly sad 
as those of the erstwhile boarder at the Pension Vauquer, whom 
Rastignac accompanied to his grave, no thanks are due to the memo- 
ries of Gambetta, Ferry, Floquet, or to the living who swagger and 
strut still, and who have made the Third Republic a byword among 
the nations. The thoroughly tragic end was averted by the better, 
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the admiration-compelling Jules Simon himself, who manfully 
accepted the ingratitude of those whom he had raised to high places, 
and who set to work, not to repair his fallen fortunes—for it will 
redound to the glory of Jules Simon’s memory that his fortunes were 
never improved by his Ministerial position—but to forget this 
ingratitude by the exercise of his nobler faculties—the disinterested 
love of, the sterling capacities for, literature. 

It would be a pleasant task to dwell upon him at great length 
in this aspect, for the charm he spread around him, purely and solely 
as a /ittérateur, whether in his writings or in his conversation, will 
not be easily forgotten by those who came under the influence of it. 
It is no exaggeration to say that whatever subject his pen touched or 
his lips broached was adorned by him. An hour’s chat with Jules 
Simon, in his fifth floor on the Place de la Madeleine, on no matter 
what pretext, was a stimulant. Less classical—probably because he 
wished to be—than his contemporary, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who 
preceded him to the tomb by a few months, less brilliant than his 
friend of many years’ standing, Ernest Renan, his causerie made 
fewer demands upon the listener’s mental faculties than the causerie 
of either of the other two. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire’s causerie was 
incomplete ; it lacked the experience of the greatest ordeal of all sub- 
lunary ordeals—the ordeal of marriage, paternity, and family life ; 
one had to supplement his remarks. Renan’s causerie was more than 
complete. It took one through the whole gamut of life’s harmony, 
but of its cacophony also, and almost attempted to be one’s guide 
“through after life” and back again. One had to deduct from it. 
Simon’s causerie, in virtue of the causeur’s invincible faith, was abso- 
lutely complete. In less than two years after his disappearance from 
active public life—for the Senate at its best is but a political Chelsea 
Hospital, although the Invalides have been known to revolt—the 
bitterness of bygone disappointments was apparently gone. The 
criticisms on his fast-succeeding literary labours had not the power, 
as in the case of Renan, to provoke cynical retorts. ‘“ I cannot afford 
them,” said Jules Simon ; “ they do not come in shoals as with Renan, 
who, after all, gives but of his superfluity. The few good thoughts 
that strike me now and again I must reserve for my writings, for I 
have to live by them.” How well he did reserve them, those who 
read the Gau/ois during the first six months of 1882, when he was 
not only its editor-in-chief, but an almost daily contributor, can 
justify. Unfortunately, those who did thus read, or at any rate bought 
what they had read, were too few. The writer of this article would 
have liked to quote them wholesale, for it is by his literary and social 
qualities, rather than by his political failures, that Jules Simon will 
live in the minds of his friends and admirers. Jules Simon, like the 
Protestant Minister, Athanasius Coquerel, would have liked to prove 
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that the Republican system was based on the Gospel. The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, constantly reminded him that, as Dupin 
had it—* Christ did not say, ‘My Republic is not of this world.’” 
Nevertheless, the vituperation exceeded by far the remuneration. 
Qne day, an ultra-Radical journal which is dead, buried, and 
forgotten by now, called the writer “le cocu de la troisiéme 
République.” That’s a dangerous word to use in writing now-a- 
days,” said Jules Simon, during the evening of that day, when his 
attention had been drawn to the article. “I am not at all certain 
whether the term has not been suppressed from polite journalism, 
and although I am apt enough to use slang in ordinary conversa- 
tion, I do not feel inclined to perpetuate it in print. But I tell 
you what I will do; I will tell you a tale which you are at liberty 
to repeat, even to the writer of the article. Years ago I knew a 
Frenchwoman of more than flighty character, who was married to an 
inglishman, a very worthy but stolid fellow, whose religious opinions 
forbade him to seek a divorce, even if he had been able to obtain it 
in France. As the woman grew older, her flightiness ceased—for 
very good reasons, the admirers fell off. I do not say that this is the 
case with the Republic, but it may be. On one occasion, the lady 
quarrelling with her spouse, spat the word ‘cocu’ at him. ‘ Va, salle 
cocu,’ she screamed. He stood perfectly composed. ‘ Pas main- 
tenant,’ he sneered quietly.” 

Apropos of this reluctance to use slang, here is another story which 
paints the man in his joyous days. On that occasion his interlocutor 
was Littré, his fellow member in the Versailles days of the National 
Assembly. Littré was not at-all opposed to argot. He employed 
many collaborateurs to look out quotations for him for his dictionary, 
and no restrictions were imposed. The collaborateurs might cull 
them from the most harum-scarum vaudeville. ‘ Do you know, my 
dear Littré,” said Simon one afternoon, “do you know that you do 
not use sufficient circumspection with regard to your dictionary. I 
find words there which are downright slang.” Littré began to feel 
somewhat uneasy. ‘Tell me; what are they?” he asked.— Well, 
there is, for instance, the word ‘ guibolle’ for leg”’—“'The word 
‘ guibolle’ in my dictionary ?” gasped the philologist ; turning paler 
than usual and rushing to the library to look at his own book, in 
which, of course, he did not find the incriminated term. It was 
merely a joke on the part of the Minister of Public Education. 
Ausert D. Vanna. 





*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 








